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Preface. 


gEFORE  the  present  work  was  commenced  there  existed  no  English  hand-book 
dealing  with  the  life-history  and  treatment  in  captivity  of  all  the  various 
types  of  foreign  cage-birds. 

In  Germany  the  bird-lover  had  Dr.  Russ’  admirable  and  comprehensive 
“ Hand-book  for  Aviculturists,”  the  text  of  which  deals  with  most  of  the  imported 
species,  both  common  and  rare;  yet  even  this  work  is  perhaps  less  likely  to  be 
helpful  in  one  respect  than  that  to  which  I have,  for  the  past  two  years, 
devoted  much  of  my  leisure  time,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  illustrated ; it  is 

therefore  with,  I think,  pardonable  content  that  I see  the  completion  of  my 
present  attempt  to  be  useful  to  my  generation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  this  and  the  preceding  part  in 

his  hands,  the  beginner  in  bird-keeping  will  be  less  liable  to  the  mistakes, 
losses,  and  distresses  to  which  we,  whose  experience  is  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  “Foreign  Bird-Keeping,”  have  been  subjected  in  the  days  of  our  ignorance. 
Doubtless,  education  is  a fine  thing;  but,  to  those  with  slender  purses,  the 
saving  of  expense  to  themselves  and  of  pain  and  death  to  their  pets,  is  more 
to  be  desired ; and  education  may  still  go  on,  without  these  unnecessary 
aggravations. 

With  this  second  part  my  present  work  concludes : its  production  has 

only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  enterprise  and  forbearance  of  the  Editor,  to 

whom  I hope  all,  who  may  in  any  way  benefit  by  its  perusal,  will  be  duly 
grateful. 


A.  G.  BUTLER. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

As  with  the  first  part  of  this  hook,  I have  made  an 
effort  in  the  following  pages,  whilst  hyno  means  neglect- 
ing the  practical  and  more  popular  side  of  Foreign  Bird- 
keeping, to  avoid  the  error  of  overlooking  the  perhaps 
less  instructive  side  usually  recognised  as  scientific.  At 
the  same  time,  where  my  opinions  differ  from  those  of 
even  the  most  approved  ornithologists,  I do  not  hesitate 
to  express  them,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  suh-families  proposed  for  the  Doves,  which  are  based 
solely  upon  frivolous  differences  of  colouring  instead  of 
upon  trenchant  structural  differences  as  they  should  he. 

It  being  a matter  of  regret  to  me  tli  it  1 had  received 
so  little  practical  preparation  for  an  essay  upon  the 
imported  species  of  Parrots,  it  was  borne  in  upon  me 
that  there  was  much  practical  common  sense  in  the 
advice  given  to  me  in  1873  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Gray  : — 

“ If  you  know  little  about  any  group,  write  a mono- 
graph of  it ; and  when  you  have  finished  it,  you  will 
know  more  than  anyone  else  about  that  group.” 

Well,  I have  not  written  a monograph  of  the 
imported  Parrots,  hut  I have  described  about  eighty  of 
them.  I don’t  profess  to  know  so  much  about  them 
as  many  who  have  made  a life  study  of  them  ; hut  at 
least  I hope  my  knowledge  of  them  has  been  increased. 
I do  not  believe  that  anything  which  I have  written 
respecting  them  is  at  all  likely  to  he  hurtful,  because  it 
has  been  my  study  to  compile  such  information  rs  I 
could  not  give  from  personal  experience,  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  best  observers. 

There  are  certain  birds  which  appeared  to  me  hardly 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  a work  of  this  kind,  but 
which  would  have  to  be  described  in  any  monograph  of 
cage-birds.  Among  these  I should  class  the  Satin 
Bower-birds,  of  which  I purchased  a pair  on  the  18th 
September,  1899,  and  which  have  greatly  interested  me  ; 
also  the  collared  Jay  Thrush,  of  which  I purchased  an 
example  on  the  26th  January,  1900,  and  have  found  a 
far  less  interesting  bird  to  keep.  One  must,  to  some 
extent,  keep  in  view  the  species  which  either  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  regularly  imported,  rather  than  those  which, 
if  they  came  more  frequently  than  they  do,  would  he 
likely  to  hang  on  the  hands  of  the  dealers. 

The  present  part  deals  with  the  Starling  Tribe, 
the  Crows,  Larks,  one  Tyrant,  the  smaller  and  more 
popular  Game-birds  (excluding  necessarily  the  Pheasants, 
Turkeys,  Peacocks,  etc.,  of  the  family  Phasianidw),  the 
Parrots,  and  the  Doves. 

As  in  Part  I.  the  Finches  occupied  the  greater  portion 
of  the  text,  so  in  Part  II.  the  lion’s  share  falls  to  the 
Parrots.  Most  of  the  species  described  are  of  large  size, 
and  therefore  (excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Doves,  which 


sometimes  scare,  but  never  injure,  birds  of  other  orders) 
are  for  the  most  part  more  suitable  for  cages  or  moderate 
sized  flights  than  for  aviaries  ; unless  a man  be  wealthy 
enough  to  devote  an  aviary  to  each  type. 

In  the  case  of  the  Starlings,  they  become  much  tamer 
and  are  far  more  engaging  when  kept  in  cages  than  in 
aviaries  ; in  the  latter,  with  smaller  birds,  some  of  them 
are  inclined  to  be  aggressive,  as  the  Crows  always  are  ; 
the  Larks,  if  kept  for  their  song,  are  far  better  caged  ; the 
Sulphur  Tyrant  can  only  be  trusted  with  birds  as  power- 
ful as  himself  ; the  tiniest  Game-birds  are  far  better  in 
aviaries  ; the  Parrots,  unless  intended  to  breed,  should  all 
lie  kept  in  separate  cages. 

As  with  the  species  treated  of  in  Part  I.,  the  insecti- 
vorous feeders  tire  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting,  but 
they  also  occupy  the  bulk  of  the  time  which  can  be 
devoted  to  one’s  pets,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  daily 
preparing  fresh  soft  food  for  them  ; the  Parrots  are  per- 
haps the  most  popular,  on  account  of  their  startling 
colours  and  the  power  of  speech  which  many  of  them 
possess  ; but,  until  acclimatised,  they  are  liable  to  go  off 
with  consumption,  cramp,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver 
or  bowels,  the  latter  being  usually  due  to  improper  feed- 
ing upon  sloppy  messes  and  animal  food.  It  is  true  that 
one  group  of  Parrots  (the  Lories  and  Lorikeets)  appears 
to  thrive,  at  any  rate  for  a year  or  two,  upon  a diet  which 
would  speedily  prove  fatal  to  most  other  Parrots,  but  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  even  these  would  not  be  far 
better  if  they  could  be  confined  to  a less  sloppy  food  with 
the  addition  of  plenty  of  soft  fruit. 

For  anyone  not  particularly  anxious  for  song,  but  with 
a keen  eye  for  colour,  the  Doves  are  by  far  the  best  birds 
to  take  up.  I must  have  both,  and  therefore  it  has  been 
necessary  for  me  to  keep  all  kinds  of  cage  birds.  Never- 
theless I find  Doves  very  charming,  not  because  they  are 
reputed  to  be  harmless  and  arc  to  other  birds,  for  among 
themselves  they  are  the  most  vindictive  of  all  birds,  not 
oidy  plucking  out  feathers  wholesale,  but  doing  their 
utmost  to  pull  out  one  another’s  eyes,  if  pairs  of  several 
species  are  kept  together.  This,  however,  happens  chiefly 
during  the  breeding  season,  for,  at  other  times,  most  of 
these  birds  are  absolutely  apathetic. 

As  I said  in  Part  I.  of  this  work,  it  is  of  little  use,  in 
most  cases,  to  attempt  the  cure  of  a sick  bird.  It  is  true 
that  when  I am  asked  for  a remedy,  I always  suggest 
that  which  is  most  likely  to  be  beneficial,  b'.l  1 strongly 
suspect  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  patient  dies. 

'I  here  are,  of  course,  cases  where  a little  attention  at 
first  is  of  great  use,  but  when  such  common  and  fatal 
diseases  as  phthisis,  enteritis,  and  hepatitis  seize  upon 
a pet  bird,  it  is  a thousand  to  one  that  no  remedy,  with 
the  best  stall'  of  experienced  nurses,  would  avail  to  save 
its  life. 
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Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  following 
families  of  birds,  I must  frankly  admit  to  my  readers 
that,  excepting  in  the  Starlings  and  Doves,  I have  kept 
and  personally  studied  very  few  species  ; of  the 
Ptittacic/cc  (Parrots),  which  are  favourites  with  many 
bird  lovers,  hut  which  never  greatly  attracted  me, 
1 have  only  kept  nine  species  ; though,  at  the 
same  time,  I have  occasionally  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  my  friend  Mr.  James  Housden’s  large  collec- 
tion. In  the  foreign  Crows  and  Larks  (which  I greatly 
admire),  unhappily  only  one  species  of  each  has  hitherto 
come  into  my  possession  ; but  so  few  Larks  are  imported, 
and  the  price  asked  for  them  is  so  high  that  my  case 
(with  respect  to  the  Lark  family)  is  probably  not 
singular. 

Of  the  few  imported  Gallinaceous  birds  and  Hemi- 
podes  suitable  lor  small  or  only  moderately  large 
aviaries  (i.e.,  from  three  to  eight  yards  in  length),  1 
have  at  various  times  kept  four  species,  two  of  which 
gave  me  unalloyed  pleasure. 

As  then  it  will  be  necessary,  in  some  groups,  to  draw 
more  largely  upon  the  experience  of  my  friends  than  in 
most  of  the  earlier  articles,  I must  crave  the  indulgence 
of  my  readers,  reminding  them  that  only  a man  of 
leisure,  with  a very  deep  pocket,  could  even  attempt  to 
keep  and  study  personally  the  whole  of  the  imported 
species  of  cage  and  aviary  birds,  more  especially  if,  like 
the  writer,  he  took  delight  in  the  birds  of  his  native 
land.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  constant 
care  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  specimens  of  living 
birds  is  almost  a sufficient  tax  upon  the  spare  time  of  a 
busy  man,  and  probably  more  than  most  of  those 
inclined  to  criticise  mv  work  would  venture  to  under- 
take, in  addition  to  endless  articles  and  correspondence 
dealing  with  this  most  fascinating  hobby. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Starling  Tribe. 

In  its  broad  sense  this  includes  a number  of  birds 
regarded  by  scientists  as  belonging  to  two  quite  distinct 
families,  yet  most  of  them  possessing  certain  peculiari- 
ties which  the  student  of  bird-life  recognises  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  true  Starlings,  notably  the  niggling,  aimless 
manner  in  which  these  birds  run  on  the  earth,  and  the 
absurd  trick  of  opening  their  bills  to  the  widest  capacity 
when  feeding.  It  is  now  some  years  since  I have  kept 
the  Great  Hill  Mynah,  therefore  I forget  whether  this 
and  the  blown  Mynah  resemble  their  brethren  in  any  of 
these  particulars ; but  undoubtedly  the  crested  Mynah 
does.  I shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  first  family  of 
Starling-like  birds,  the  Icteridce,  containing  the  Cow- 
birds,  Meadow  Starlings,  Cassiques,  Troupials,  and 
Hangnests  ; these  birds  form  a transitional  series,  linking 
the  Weavers  to  the  true  Starlings. 

FAMILY  ICTERIDAk 

Cowbirds  and  Meadow  Starlings. 

The  Bobolink. 

(Dolichonyx  oryzivorus.) 

One  of  the  most  popular  favourites  in  North  America, 
the  Bobolink  yet  has  little  to  recommend  it  as  a cage- 
bird,  being  neither  gorgeous  in  plumage  nor  remarkable  in 
captivity  for  its  vocal  acquirements  ; the  boasted  beauty 
of  its  song  is,  I believe,  based  upon  the  patriotic  fancy  of 
those  who  love  it — indeed,  it  belongs  to  a group  of  birds 
oarjj  y equal,  as  singers,  to  our  English  Stalling.  It 


inhabits  North  and  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  extending  southwards  as  far  as  the  Argentine 
Republic,  whence  I imported  a male  example  in  July, 

1893. 

This  bird,  in  its  changes  of  plumage,  vaguely  resembles 
the  Eire  Weavers  of  Africa,  but  is  larger  and  altogether 
feebler  in  colouring.  The  male  in  breeding  plumage  is 
black,  the  nape  sandy  buff,  a patch  on  the  side  of  the 
breast,  the  scapulars  and  rump  white,  the  latter  shading 
into  pale  ash  on  the  lower  mantle  and  upper  tail-coverts; 
the  outer  primaries  edged  with  yellowish  white,  the  tips 
of  the  tail  feathers  edged  with  pale  brownish  ash.  In 
the  winter-plumage  it  is  huffish  brown,  mottled  and 
broadly  streaked  with  black,  chiefly  on  the  head  and 
mantle ; wing  and  tail-feathers  blackish,  with  huffish 
brown  borders,  the  primaries,  however,  narrowly  edged 
externally  with  sordid  white  ; under  surface  brownish 
buff,  with  lateral  blackish  stripes  ; centre  of  abdomen 
whiter  ; beak  and  feet  fleshy  horn-brown  ; iris  brown. 

When  this  bird  first  arrives  in  North  America  in  the 
spring  it  wanders  about  in  small  flocks  apparently  con- 
sisting of  males  only,  rhe  females  probably  being  con- 
cealed in  the  herbage.  Even  when  paired  these  birds 
appear  to  be  gregarious,  many  pairs  building  in  the  same 
meadow.  The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground,  generally 
concealed  by  grass  and  wild  flowers  in  meadow-land  ; it 
is  strongly  formed  of  flexible  bents,  is  shallow,  and  con- 
tains from  five  to  six  dull  whitish  eggs,  marked  with 
reddish  brown  and  lavender  spots  and  blotches. 

Ridgway  says  that  the  song  of  the  Bobolink  is  “ ex- 
quisitely musical,”  and  Mrs.  Olive  Thorne  Miller  observes : 
“ Everybody  has  tried  his  hand  at  characterising  this 
bird’s  incomparab'e  song,  but  no  one  has  fully  expressed 
it,  for  words  are  not  capable  of  it.”  I am  fain  to  believe 
that  these  excellent  observers  were  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  wrote,  and  yet  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  the  same  bird  should  sing  deliciously  when  at 
liberty  and  execrably  in  captivity  ; it  is  not  so  with  our 
British  birds. 

My  bird  always  sang  as  follows  : “ Toong-toong  took 
tcrook,”  and  then  went  off  into  a rattling  gabble  of  the 
most  excruciating  stopper-screwing,  uttered  (as  Audubon 
rightly  states)  “with  a volubility  that  even  borders  upon 
the  burlesque  and  the  ludicrous.” 

The  Bobolink,  when  freshly  imported,  is  not  happy  in 
a cage,  and  is  rather  nervous,  though  less  so  than  most 
of  the  Meadow'  Starlings,  in  an  aviary;  it  naturally  feeds 
on  seeds  of  w’eeds  and  insects  ; in  captivity,  canary, 
millet,  paddy  rice  or  oats  and  insects  keep  it  in  health. 
My  bird  unfortunately  died  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  during  its  change  to  summer  plumage  in  March, 

1894. 

The  Red-breasted  Marsh-bird. 

(Lcistes  superciliaris. ) 

At  first  sight  one  would  take  this  bird  for  a Military 
Troupial,  of  which  it  is  almost  an  exact  copy,  only  the 
form  of  the  beak  is  Weaver-like  ; in  its  summer  plumage 
it  is  glossy'  black,  with  pale-brown  eyebrow  stripe 
extending  back  to  the  nape  ; the  bend  of  the  wing  and 
body  below',  from  the  chin  to  the  middle,  crimson  ; the 
beak  black;  the  feet  horn  brow'n  ; the  iris  brown.  In 
the  winter  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  are  mostly 
bordered  with  golden  brown,  but  t lie  outer  wing-coverts 
and  flank-feathers  with  ash  ; all  the  feathers  of  the 
under  parts  are  broadly  fringed  with  ash  and  the  beak 
becomes  paler;  it  thus  becomes  a little  more  like  the 
female,  which  is  pale  brown  above,  varied  with  black 
below',  with  the  breast  stained  with  red,  the  flanks  and 
posterior  half  of  abdomen  streaked  with  black  ; the 
tail  ashy-brown,  barred  with  black. 
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This  bird  inhabits  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  whence  I imported  a male  in  1893.  Like  the 
Bobolink  it  is  a migratory  bird,  and  in  its  method  of 
nesting  and  the  colouring  of  its  eggs,  of  which,  however, 
four  seems  to  be  the  normal  number,  it  seems  nearly  to 
approach  that  bird,  as  also  in  the  rapid  part  of  its  song  ; 
excepting  when  paired,  also,  the  males  and  females 
travel  in  different  small  docks.  Hudson  describes  the 
song  as  follows  : — “ At  intervals  of  two  or  three  minutes 
he  soars  vertically  up  to  a height  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  yards  * to  utter  his  song,  composed  of  a single  long, 
powerful,  and  rather  musical  note,  ending  with  an 
attempt  at  a flourish,  during  which  the  bird  flutters  and 
1 urns  about  in  the  air ; then,  as  if  discouraged  at  his 
failure,  he  drops  down,  emitting  harsh  guttural  chirps, 
to  resume  his  stand.” 

The  flourish  described  by  Mr.  Hudson  consists  of  a 
number  of  short,  rapid,  stopper-screwing,  and  scissor- 
grinding  notes,  which  are  anything  but  musical  ; happily 
they  do  not  last  long.f 


The  Red-breasted  Marsh  Bird. 
( Male  in  Winter  Plumage.) 


In  a cage  the  Red-breasted  Marsh-bird  is  a misery  to 
himself  and  a source  of  irritation  to  the  owner,  for  lie  is 
the  wildest  and  most  nervous  bird  I ever  had.  In  an 
aviary,  however,  he  is  far  happier,  especially  if  supplied 
with  plenty  of  cockroaches,  of  which  he  is  inordinately 
fond.  He  should  have  the  same  seeds  as  the  Bobolink. 

When  alarmed  in  an  aviary,  I noticed  that  both  this 
bird  and  the  Military  Starling  crouched  low  down  on  the 
earth  evidently  trying  to  conceal  the  brilliant  crimson 
on  their  throats  and  breasts.  The  Red-breasted  Marsh- 
bird  seems  to  be  essentially  aground  species,  very  rarely 
perching,  and  only  flying  up  to  sing  or  when  suddenly 
startled. 

The  Silky  Cow  bird. 

( Molothrus  bonariensis. ) 

A native  of  Argentina,  Patagonia,  Uruguay,  Bolivia, 
and  Brazil : the  birds  imported  from  Brazil  being,  in  my 
experience,  slightly  larger  than  those  to  which  Dr. 
Sclater’s  name  of  Argentine  Cow-bird  should  more 
correctly  belong.  There  is,  however,  no  specilic  dill'er- 
ence  between  them. 

The  Silky  Cowbird  (or  as  it  has  been  most  absurdly 
miscalled — “Silky  Cow  Bunting”)  is  about  7-i  inches  in 
length,  the  female  slightly  smaller.  The  colouring  of 
the  male  is  glossy  blue-black,  the  wings  and  tail  dead 
black,  beak  and  feet  black,  iris  brown.  The  female  is 
deep  brown. 


* In  my  aviary  he  had  to  be  content  with  about  eight  to  ten  feet, 
t I took  down  the  best  paru  of  the  song  of  this  bird  as  follows 
etser-ur-hing,  tetser-ur-ching,  tik-kericherd. 


The  Cow-birds,  in  spite  of  their  near  relationship  to 
the  other  Meadow  Starlings,  resemble  the  parasitic 
Cuckoos  in  their  habits,  laying  tlieir  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds  ; unlike  Cuckoos,  however,  they  are  eminently 
gregarious  ; the  females  only  leaving  the  flock  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  and  then  returning ; they  follow  cattle  and, 
according  to  Hudson,  “ a dozen  or  more  birds  may  (often) 
be  s een  perched  along  the  back  of  a cow  or  horse.  When 
the  animal  is  grazing  they  group  themselves  close  to  its 
mouth,  like  chickens  round  a hen  when  she  scratches  up 
the  ground,  eager  to  snatch  up  the  small  insects  exposed 
where  the  grass  is  cropped  close.  In  spring  they  also 
follow  the  plough  to  pick  up  worms  and  grubs.” 

I am  satisfied,  from  the  fact  that  I have  kept  this 
species  for  years  in  perfect  health  and  plumage  upon  seed 
alone,  that  Cowbirus  pick  up  quite  as  many  seeds  of 
weeds  as  they  do  insects  and  grubs. 

Although  neither  of  the  males  which  I have  kept 
ever  uttered  a note  beyond  a low  grunting  sound  as  an 
apology  for  a song,  Mr.  Hudson  says  : “ The  song  of  the 
male,  particularly  when  making  love,  is  accompanied 
with  gestures  and  actions  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
domestic  Pigeon.  He  swells  himself  out,  beating  the 
ground  with  his  wings,  and  uttering  a series  of  deep 
internal  notes,  followed  by  others  loud  and  clear ; and 
occasionally,  when  uttering  them,  he  suddenly  takes 
wing  and  flies  directly  away  from  the  female  to  a dis- 
tance of  fifty  yards,  and  performs  a wide  circuit  about 
her  in  the  air,  singing  all  the  time.” 

Strangely  enough,  unlike  our  Cuckoo,  this  Cowbird 
often  lays  several  eggs  in  the  same  nest,  and  sometimes 
smashes  or  pecks  holes  in  every  egg  in  the  nest,  including 
the  parasitical  eggs  ; she  also  devours  them.  The  colour- 
ing of  the  eggs  varies  enormously.  Mr.  Hudson  thus 
describes  them : — “ About  half  the  eggs  one  finds,  or 
nearly  half,  are  pure  unspotted  white,  Idee  the  eggs  of 
birds  that  breed  in  dark  holes.  Others  are  sparsely 
sprinkled  with  such  exceedingly  minute  specks  of  pale 
pink  or  grey,  as  to  appear  quite  spotless  until  closely 
examined.  After  the  pure  white,  the  most  common 
variety  is  an  egg  with  a white  ground,  densely  and 
uniformly  spotted  or  blotched  with  red.  Another  not 
uncommon  variety  has  a very  pale,  flesh-coloured 
ground,  uniformly  marked  with  tine  characters,  that 
look  as  if  inscribed  on  the  shell  with  a pen.  A much 
rarer  variety  has  a pure  white  shell  with  a few  large  or 
variously-sized  chocolate  spots.  Perhaps  the  rarest 
variety  is  an  egg  entirely  of  a fine  deep  red,  but  between 
this  lovely  marbled  egg  and  the  white  one  with  almost 
imperceptible  specks  t here  are  varieties  without  number.” 
The  Silky  Cowbird  is  not  a pleasant  aviary  pet,  for 
although  not  aggressive,  extremely  easy  to  keep,  and 
very  long-lived,  it  never  becomes  tame,  but,  after  years 
of  association  with  its  owner,  remains  as  wild  and 
nervous,  if  he  approaches  the  aviary,  as  when  first 
turned  out ; even  in  a cage  it  can  never  be  called  a con- 
fiding bird.  I must  confess  that  I was  thankful  when 
my  friend,  Mr.  Pool,  took  a fancy  to  my  pair  and  chose 
them  as  part  of  an  exchange.  I hope  he  has  never 
repented. 

The  Brown-headed  Meadow  Starling. 

( Agelceus  frontalis.) 

This  bird,  perhaps  better  known  as  the  Brown-headed 
Marsh  Troupial,  is  a native  of  Cayenne  and  Eastern 
Brazil.  In  outline  both  of  body  and  beak  it  closely 
resembles  the  Silky  Cowbird,  and  1 do  not  think  it 
ought  to  he  placed  in  the  same  genus  with  the  Yellow- 
shouldered Troupial,  which  is  considerably  more  like  a 
true  Starling  (I  prefer  for  the  latter  the  name  Age  as- 
ticus).  The  male  is  glossy  blue-black,  the  crown  and 
throat  chestnut,  beak  and  feet  black,  iris  chestnut.  The 
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female  is  brown,  with  blackish  shaft-streaks,  beneath 
paler,  the  streaks  more  slender,  the  throat  and  breast 
buffi  sh. 

This  bird  is  not  rare,  but  only  appears  in  the  market 
spasmodically,  when  it  can  sometimes  be  purchased  for 
a few  shillings.  Like  its  allies,  it  is  intolerably  wild 
even  in  a fair-sized  aviary — indeed,  I have  found  it 
become  tamer  in  a cage,  although  the  want  of  free  move- 
ment undoubtedly  shortened  its  life.  I have  had  two 
specimens,  and,  although  it  is  rather  a pretty  bird  and 
by  no  means  spiteful  towards  other  and  weaker  asso- 
ciates, I shall  never  purchase  another.  It,  however,  has 
merits,  for  it  is  always  in  perfect  plumage  excepting 
when  moulting,  never  has  anything  the  matter  with  it, 
lives  for  years  upon  millet  and  canary  alone,  and  has  a 
comical  (if  not  exactly  pleasing)  song,  which  I took 
down  as  follows: — “ Twink  timnk,  tetti,  tetti.  chert  rr. 
Chec,  chce,  clierrrr.  Cheow-cheow,  chee,  chee,  cherrrr 
The  song  thus  has  tluee  breaks,  each  ending  in  the  same 
rattling  note — something  like  a clock-spring  giving  way 
suddenly.  The  two  notes  at  the  commencement  are 
almost  metallic. 

It  is  probable  that  this  species  inhabits  moist  localities 
and  nests  on  or  near  the  ground. 

The  Red-shouldered  Meadow-Starling. 

(Agelwus  phoeniccas. ) 

In  America,  where  it  is  frequently  caged,  this  pretty 
bird  is  known  as  the  Red-winged  Blackbird.  Its  range 
extends  from  Northern  through  Central  America  to 
Costa  Rica. 

The  male  is  glossy  greenish-black,  with  the  lesser 
wing-coverts  crimson  or  vermilion,  bordered  below  with 
ochre  yellowish,  beak  and  feet  black,  iris  hazel.  The 
female  is  decidedly  smaller,  black  with  irregular  whitish 
markings  above  ; whitish  eyebrow  streak  ; below  huffish 
white,  streaked  with  black. 

According  to  Russ  “ one  of  the  most  abundantly, 
annually,  and  regularly  seen  of  Starlings  in  the  market,” 
yet  in  London  I never  saw  a single  living  specimen 
offered  for  sale.  I suspect,  therefore,  that  it  was  for- 
merly imported  into  this  country,  but  proved  intract- 
able, was  priced  too  high,  and  consequently  its  sale  was 
so  small  as  to  discourage  it  s importation. 

A charming  account  of  the  habits  of  this  bird  is  given 
by  that  fascinating  American  writer,  Mrs.  Olive  Thorne 
Miller,  in  her  book  entitled  “Bird  Ways,”  pp.  95-108. 
As  is  well  known,  it  is  a bird  of  the  marsh  ; indeed,  one 
of  its  American  names  is  “ Swamp  Blackbird.”  Its  nest, 
according  to  Mrs.  Millc,  is  placed  low  among  the  reeds  ; 
she  describes  its  sidling  method  of  moving  along  a branch 
and  its  heavy  jump  to  the  next  bough,  which  at  once 
indicate  its  Starling  affinities.  The  song,  which  is 
usually  ridiculed,  Mrs.  Miller  rather  admires ; she 
describes  it  as  “ h’wa-ker-ee  ! chack,  chack ! (scream) 
cc-u a chuck,  chack!  (scream)  chick , chick!  ee-ufi  !■ 
h’ iva-ker-ee  ! (scream)  and  so  on  for  fifteen  minutes  or 
more  without  pause.”  A very  amusing  account  is  given 
of  a caged  bird  which  was  quite  tame  in  the  presence  of 
its  owner,  but  became  wild  at  the  approach  of  gentlemen. 

In  its  natural  state,  as  already  observed,  this  Meadow- 
Starling  is  a marsh-frequenting  species ; it  invariably 
nests  either  on  the  borders  of  streams  or  in  low  swampy 
places,  such  as  submerged  meadows  ; low  bushes  among 
thick  reedy  tussocks  are  usually  selected  as  the  site  for 
the  nest,  but  occasionally  it  is  placed  on  the  ground,  ot 
again,  rarely,  in  trees  at  a height  of  as  much  as  20  ft. 
from  the  ground.  Like  that  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  it 

*A  variation  of  the  song  runs  “ Ching-ching,  chee  chec,  urrrr,' 
repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  minutes  ; the  first  sound  in 
bothversions  s somewhat  metallic. 


is  suspended  ; the  outer  framework  is  usually  composed 
of  rushes  and  stout  iris  leaves,  carefully  and  firmly  inter- 
woven with  or  fastened  round  the  adjacent  twigs 
within  the  framework  a mass  of  coarse  materials,  such 
as  bleached  “ eel -grass,”  etc.,  is  packed,  and  this  again 
is  lined  with  finer  grasses  and  sedges.  The  eggs  are 
oval,  light  bluish  in  colour,  lined,  blotched,  and  marbled 
with  markings  of  light  and  dark  purple  and  hlack. 
This  species  is  much  persecuted  in  America  on  account  of 
the  mischief  which  it  does  to  the  fields  of  grain,  which 
is  attacked  at  its  unripe  stage  whilst  still  soft. 
After  it  has  hardened,  the  Red-shouldered  Starling  is  less 
eager  for  it ; in  the  old  rice,  buckwheat,  or  grain  fields 
he  finds  abundance  of  food.  According  to  Ridgway,  the 
notes  of  this  bird  “ are  very  varied,  the  most  common 
one  sounding  like  con-cur-ee,  but  there  is  also  an  almost 
endless  mingling  of  guttural,  creaking,  or  clear  utter- 
ances that  defy  description.  ” He  quotes  an  interesting 
account  from  Wilson,  who,  when  passing  through  the 
lower  counties  of  Virginia  in  January,  frequently  wit- 
nessed the  aerial  evolutions  of  great  bodies  of  this  Star- 
ling. “ Sometimes  they  appeared  as  if  driven  about  like 
an  enormous  black  cloud  carried  before  the  wind,  vary- 
ing every  moment  in  shape.  Sometimes  they  rose  up 
suddenly  from  the  fields  with  a noise  like  thunder,  while 
the  glittering  of  innumerable  wings  of  the  brightest 
vermilion  amid  a black  cloud  occasioned  a very  striking 
effect.  At  times  the  whole  congregated  multitude  would 
suddenly  alight  in  some  detached  grove  and  commence 
one  general  concert,  that  he  could  plainly  distinguish  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  two  miles,  and  when  listened 
to  at  a distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile  the  flow  of  its 
cadences  were  grand,  and  even  sublime.”  In  captivity  I 
should  certainly  feed  this  bird  on  seeds,  or  on  insecti- 
vorous food,  mixed  with  stale  breadcrumbs,  and  potato, 
passed  through  a masher.  I should  also  add  mealworms 
or  any  other  small  insects,  for  I know  of  no  Starling 
which  does  not  eat  some  insect  food. 

The  Yellow-shouldered  Marsh  Troupial. 

[Agclasticu?  thilius.) 

The  range  of  this  graceful  little  Starling  extends  oyer 
S.  Peru,  Chili,  Paraguay,  and  Argentina,  Like  its  allies, 
it  is  imported  from  time  to  time  in  small  batches,  and 
(not  being  a general  favourite)  is  usually  obtainable. 
The  adult  male  is  blue  black  with  the  lesser  wing- 
coverts  bright  daffodil  yellow,  the  bill  and  feet  black, 
the  iris  brown  ; the  fema’e  and  young  male  are  brown 
streaked  with  black,  the  eyebrow  white,  beneath  ashy 
white  streaked  with  black  ; the  female  is  smaller  and 
has  a shorter  bill  than  the  male. 

I purchased  a supposed  pair  of  this  bird  in  1891,  but 
subsequently  discovered  that  I had  secured  adult  and 
young  males  ; one  of  these  birds  I exhibited  later  on  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  I found  them  very  cunning,  dashing 
for  the  door  when  I renewed  their  food.  They  walk  and 
look  like  true  Starlings,  open  their  bills  wide  in  the  seed 
pan,  scattering  "the  grains  far  and  wide,  and  (unlike  the 
Military  Troupials)  they  roost  on  a perch  at  night.  They 
require  plenty  of  insects,  soft  food  and  fruit  may  be 
given  if  they  will  eat  it.  I did  not  find  this  a long-lived 
species,  but  I never  tried  it  in  an  aviary.  The  song  is 
curiously  like  the  sound  made  by  an  old  iron  pump — 
Chinker-on-king-tschwee — the  last  note  representing  the 
rush  of  water  ; but  Hudson  (who  seems  to  hear  melody 
in  the  most  ludicrous  performances)  says  that,  though 
limited  in  its  range,  it  is  very  sweet,  some  of  the  notes 
being  remarkable  for  their  purity  and  expression.  They 
are  undoubtedly  “ remarkable  for  their  expression  ” and 
for  the  expression  which  they  produce  upon  the  faces  of 
those  who  listen  to  them;  but,  as  for  the  purity,  if  a 
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Corn  Bunting’s  zweezh  is  pure,  then  this  Troupial’s 
tschivee  (which  is  probably  a foreign  version  of  the  same 
note)  is  entrancing. 

The  Yellow-shouldered  Troupial  is  gregarious,  being- 
seen  in  Hocks  throughout  the  year  ; and,  as  it  feeds  upon 
the  ground,  upon  insects  and  seeds  of  weeds,  it  ought  to 
be  easily  captured  in  abundance,  yet  it  is  hardly  a cheap 
bird  in  the  market,  though  I paid  no  excessive  price  for 
my  specimens. 

The  nest  is  neatly  made  of  dry  grass  and  is  attached 
to  rushes  growing  in  the  water.  The  eggs  are  white, 
spotted  at  the  larger  end  with  dull  brown  and  black  ; 
they  are  four  in  number  and  pointed  at  the  small  end. 

TYPICAL  TROUPIALS. 

(, Sub-family  Sturnellince. ) 

Thjs  Military  Troupial. 

( Trupialis  militciris) . 

This  bird  inhabits  Chili,  Patagonia,  and  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  only  differs  from  the  following  in  its  slightly 
superior  size,  and  in  having  the  under  wing-coverts  white 
instead  of  black.  It  is  freely  imported,  and  my  friend, 
Mr.  James  Housden,  of  Sydenham,  has  often  had  it;  but 
as  the  general  appearance  and  habits  of  both  species  are 
alike,  and  I possessed  the  slightly  smaller  bird,  it  did  not 
seem  worth  while  to  purchase  the  other. 

De  Filippi’s  Military  Troupial. 

(Trupialis  defilippii. ) 

Inhabits  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay.  It 
exactly  resembles  the  Red-breasted  Marshbird  in  both 
sexes,  excepting  that  the  bill  is  very  long  and  gradually 
tapering,  giving  it  a far  more  Starling-like  aspect.  Of 
course  it  is  a typical  Troupial,  and  has  no  near  relation- 
ship to  the  Hang-nests,  although  it  is  placed  in  the  same 
family  with  the  latter  ; it  is  indeed  much  nearer  to  the 
Meadow  Starlings  or  Marsh  Troupials. 


(Male,  in  winter  plumage. ) 

1 imported  a pair  of  this  species  from  La  Plata  in  July, 
1893,  and  they  lived  in  one  of  my  aviaries  for  about  two 
years,  but  never  became  really  tame ; so  that,  in  spile  of 
their  beauty  and  the  ease  with  which  they  could  be 
catered  for,  their  loss  did  not  break  my  heart.  At  lirst 
I tried  them  in  a cage,  but  found  that  they  rattled  about 
to  the  injury  of  their  flight  and  tail  feathers.  Either  in 
cage  or  aviary  they  spent  much  of  the  day  roosting  on  a 
perch,  but  always  occupied  the  floor  at  night.  In  their 
wild  state,  according  to  Hudson,  they  “ never  perch  on 


trees,  but  frequently  alight  on  the  roof  of  a rancho  or 
other  elevation  affording  a secure  footing.  They  are 
tame  birds  and  fly  reluctantly  ; when  approached,  they 
usually  crouch  down,  hiding  their  crimson  bosoms,  and 
remain  motionless  in  order  to  escape  observation.  In 
disposition  they  are  peaceful,  and  so  fond  of  society  that 
when  one  becomes  separated  from  his  fellows,  he  will 
unite  with  birds  of  another  kind.”  So  utterly  does  the 
same  bird  in  captivity  change  in  its  nature  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  its  crouching  to  hide  its  crimson 
bosom,  it  could  hardly  be  credited. 

lu  their  nidification  both  Military  Troupials  are 
alike,  making  their  nests  of  dry  grass  and  rootlets  and 
attaching  them  to  the  rushes  in  marshy  ground,  just 
above  or  upon  which  they  are  constructed.  Five  white 
eggs,  spotted  or  blotched  with  reddish  brown,  represent 
a clutch. 

In  their  migrations  these  birds  move  over  the  ground 
in  a huge  flock  consisting  of  from  four  to  five  hundred 
or  even  upwards  of  a thousand  individuals,  and  are  said 
to  have  the  appearance  of  a disciplined  army  on  the 
march. 

Unlike  the  more  commonly  imported  Military  Star- 
ling, this  species  soars  for  a short  distance  into  the  air  to 
utter  his  extremely  excruciating  song  in  which  respect 
he  resembles  the  Red-breasted  Marsh -Troupial. 

Although,  like  all  the  Troupials,  these  birds  will  eat 
soft  food,  if  seed  is  withdrawn  from  them,  they  refuse  to 
toucli  it  when  their  natural  diet  (of  seeds  and  a few 
insects)  is  supplied ; during  importation  my  birds  were 
fed  upon  hemp,  but  canaryseed  should  form  the  staple, 
a little  millet  and  hemp  and  perhaps  a few  oats  being- 
added. 

CASSIQUES. 

(Sub-family  Cassicince .) 

The  Mexican  Cassique. 

(Cassiculus  melanicterus.) 

Inhabits  Western  Mexico,  whence  unhappily  it  is  not 
very  often  imported. 

The  male  is  glossy  black  ; the  lower  back,  rump,  upper 
and  under  tail-coverts,  basal  half  of  the  tail  and  a spot 
on  the  wing  deep  shining  yellow ; bill  yellowish  white, 
feet  black,  iris  blue. 

The  female  is  very  similar,  but  perhaps  somewhat  more 
shy. 

According  to  Russ,  this  and  its  allies  are  beautiful,  but 
very  peculiar  birds,  requiring  plenty  of  space,  and,  being- 
unsociable,  must  on  no  account  be  kept  in  company  with 
even  other  strong  feathered  pets ; but,  like  all  Star- 
lings, become  tame  and  confiding.  All  Starlings,  how- 
ever, do  not  become  anything  of  the  kind  ; indeed,  of  all 
the  Ieteridce  I believe  only  the  Hang-nests  become  really 
tame ; in  a small  cage  a Troupial  may  sometimes  seem 
tame,  but  once  give  him  two  or  three  yards  to  show  his 
temper  in  and  he  is  as  wild  as  a hawk. 

The  Black  Cassique. 

(Cassidix  oryzivora.) 

Ranges  from  Mexico  to  Peru  and  Paraguay.  It  is  a 
rarely  imported  species  in  the  market,  and  evidently 
has  never  come  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Russ,  who  merely 
mentions  its  name. 

The  male  is  shining  purplish  black,  the  neck  feathers 
elongated  and  expansible.  The  female  is  similar,  but 
smaller  and  less  glossy. 

Mr.  Russell  Humphreys  exhibited  a specimen  of  this 
species  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  for  1898,  and  he  tells 
us  that  he  has  found  it  quite  peaceable  towards  other 
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birds,  even  though  much  smaller  and  weaker  than  it- 
self. lie  says  that  this  bird  will  eat  almost  anything, 
hut  is  very  fond  of  hempseed  and  mealworms.  From  its 
name  one  would  imagine  that  in  its  wild  state  rice  was 
a favourite  article  of  diet.  With  such  peculiarities  I 
suspect  that  this  species,  when  its  wild  life  is  carefully 
studied,  will  prove  to  he  a Troupial  by  nature,  although 
Dr.  Sclater  calls  the  Cassicince  Hang-nests. 

The  Hang-nests. 

(Sub-family  Icterirue.) 

In  spite  of  their  different  habits  and  mode  of  feeding 
there  has  hitherto  been  a tendency  amongst  aviculturists 
to  confound  these  delightful  birds  with  the  Troupials. 
Unlike  the  latter  birds,  they  are  chiefly  frugivorous  ; 
arboreal  in  their  habits,  frequenting  woods  and  copses  ; 
are  much  less  gregarious,  some  of  the  species  being  seen 
only  singly  or  in  pairs,  others  in  small  companies  consist- 
ing of  from  ten  to  fifteen  individuals  ; their  notes  are 
singularly  musical,  and  some  of  them  sing  well.  The 
nests  are  artistically  woven  deep  structures,  suspended 
from  the  branches  and  twigs  of  trees. 

The  Baltimore  Hang-nest. 

(Icterus  baltimore.) 

An  inhabitant  of  North  America,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America  southward  to  Sta.  Marta.  The  male  is  bright 
orange,  with  the  head,  including  the  throat  and  upper  back 
black  ; the  tail  black,  orange  at  base,  the  outer  feathers 


Brazilian  Hang -nest, 


with  broad  orange  tips  ; the  lesser  wing-coverts  orange, 
b it  the  remaining  feathers  black  with  white  edges  ; 
bill  dark  leaden  grey,  with  paler  cutting  edges ; feet 
blackish ; iris  chesnut. 

The  female  is  greyish  brown,  varied  with  blackish,  the 
rump  yellowish  ; tail  yellowish  olive  ; wings  blackish, 
with  white  edges  to  the  feathers  ; under  parts,  yellow- 
ish, passing  into  whitish.  In  America  this  species 
breeds  on  the  prairies,  building  its  nest  in  the  mesquite 
trees.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  as  many  as  three  nests 
in  a single  tree ; they  are  constructed  of  fine  grass, 
interwoven  with  leaves,  and  suspended  among  the 
highest  branches ; the  number  of  eggs  is  usually  five, 
rarely  six,  white  with  a pink  tint  when  fresh,  dotted 
and  marbled  with  purplish  brown  and  with  lighter 
shell-marks.  When  hatched  the  young  are  chiefly  fed 
upon  caterpillars,  which  their  parents  swallow  and  dis- 
gorge for  their  benefit.  Any  attack  upon  the  nestlings 
by  an  outsider  is  vigorously  opposed.  During  the 
nesting  season  the  Baltimore  Hang-nest  is  said  to  be 
very  musical,  its  song  being  rich,  full-toned,  but  some- 
what plaintive.  The  period  of  song  is  not,  however,  of 
long  duration,  for  it  ceases  early  in  July.  Fortunately, 
this  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  New  England  birds. 
The  great  service  which  it  renders  to  agriculturists  by 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  insect  pests,  but  especially 
of  some  of  the  most  noxious  caterpillars,  probably  tends 
to  protect  it.  Still,  this  beautiful  bird  is  not  altogether 
blameless,  for  it  dares  to  share  with  mankind  a fondness 
for  green  peas  (a  very  great  sin  in  a bird  !),  and,  in  order 
to  save  itself  trouble,  it  robs  other  birds  of  materials 
wherewith  to  build  its  nest.  In  confinement,  this  bird 
will  feed  readily  on  soaked  bread  and  fruit,  but  especially 
figs.  If  kept  as  a pet  and  allowed  the  run  of  the  house, 
it  is  said  to  do  a good  deal  of  mischief  to  lace  curtains, 
which  it  pierces  with  its  bill,  and  suddenly  opening  the 
latter  seems  greatly  pleased  with  the  sound  of  rending 
which  follows. 

I should  feed  this  and  all  Hang-nests  on  fruit,  mois- 
tened sponge-cake,  yolk  of  egg,  ants’  cocoons,  green 
peas,  insects  of  all  kinds  in  all  stages  (of  course  except- 
ing wasps  and  bees),  and  spiders  or  centipedes,  but  not 
millipedes. 

The  Brazilian  Hang-nest. 

(Icterus  jamaicaii. ) 

As  its  name  implies,  this  is  strictly  a Brazilian  bird, 
in  spite  of  its  scientific  appellation  which  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  it  inhabited  Jamaica. 

The  male  is  bright  reddish  orange,  with  the  entire 
head  and  throat,  middle  of  back,  tail,  and  wings  black, 
the  secondaries  bordered 
externally  with  white 
forming  a conspicuous 
patch  ; bill  blackish 
leaden,  paler  towards  the 
base  of  the  lower  man- 
dible; feet  black  ; iris  pale 
primrose  ; a naked  greyish 
lozenge  enclosing  eye. 

The  female  differs  chiefly 
in  its  slightly  inferior  size 
and  paler  colouring. 

I purchased  a male  of 
this  species  on  August  13, 
1897,  but  it  was  in  poor  condition  and  out  of  health,  so 
that  it  only  lived  thirteen  days.  It  was  quite  tame — 
friendly  even  ; and,  in  spite  of  its  state  of  health,  made 
a few  attempts  to  sing,  the  notes  being  clear,  mellow, 
and  pleasing.  I fed  it  on  orange,  banana,  soft  food,  and 
mealworms. 
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Burmeister  states  that  this  bird  “ lives  singly  or  in 
pairs  in  the  woods  of  the  prairie  region,  in  the  winter 
uniting  into  small  companies.  Its  food  consists  of 
insects,  especially  soft  maggots  and  caterpillars,  which 
it  seeks  for  on  the  ground  ; yet,  like  the  species  of 
Cassicus,  it  seeks  for  ripe  fruit,  particularly  oranges,  and 
even  comes  after  them  into  the  music  gardens.”* 

The  short  experience  which  I had  of  this  beautiful 
b‘rd  was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  no  more  pleasing 
p t could  he  kept  than  a really  healthy  example.  Un- 
like the  Troupials,  all  the  Hang-nests  are  nice  cagebirds. 
I purchased  a perfect  specimen  on  June  24th,  1899, 
which  is  very  tame  and  impudent  ; its  song  is  a little 
like  that  of  the  Virginian  Cardinal,  but  fuller,  and  often 
commences  with  Hookaree , hookaree. 

CHAPTER  II. 

FAMILY  STURNID^E. 

This  family  contains  the  typical  Starlings  (Sturnidw), 
and  includes  the  Mynahs.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Sturnus  are  all  tolerably  nearly  related,  our  English 
bird  being  the  type  of  the  genus  ; it  is  tolerably  familiar 
to  all  bird-lovers,  and  makes  a handsome  addition  to  an 
aviary  of  large  birds ; but  in  a cage  is  almost  too 
gluttonous  to  be  quite  pleasing,  unless  its  cage  is  con- 
stantly cleansed  ; it  is  very  fond  of  washing,  and  is  quite 
as  eager  for  seeds  as  for  soft  food,  the  two  things  com- 
bined producing  a metallic  oily  gloss  on  its  plumage 
which  is  rarely  seen  in  a wild  bird.  I note  these  facts 
with  regard  to  our  common  home  bird,  because  they 
will  doubtless  apply  with  equal  truth  to  Sturnus  indicus, 
or  any  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus  which  may  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  student  of  foreign  birds. 

The  Kose-coloured  Pastor,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a right 
to  the  title  of  British  bird,  must  be  omitted  from  this 
series.  All  those  who  wish  for  an  account  of  it  will 
find  one  in  “ British  Birds  with  their  Nests  and  Eggs,” 
vol.  ii. , pp.  135-138.  It  is  a foreign  bird,  but  not  exclu- 
sively so.  I will  therefore  pass  on  at  once  to  the 
Mynahs. 

The  Common  Mynah. 

(Acridotheres  tristis.) 

This  species  is  tolerably  freely  imported,  and  therefore 
its  price  is  not  very  high ; its  range  extends  from 
Afghanistan  over  the  whole  of  India,  Burma,  and 
Tenasserim  ; it  has  also  been  introduced  into  Mauritius, 
where  it  is  naturalised. 

The  common  Mynah  is  not  specially  striking  in 
colour  ; it  is  about  the  size  of  a Blackbird  ; Jerdon  gives 
the  total  length  as  “ about  10  inches,”  and  Sharpe  as 
9£  inches.  The  prevailing  colour  is  vinous  brown, 
deeper,  richer,  and  more  glossy  above  than  below ; 
the  crown,  nape,  lores,  ear  - coverts,  and  sides 
of  face  are  glossy  greenish  black  ; the  feathers 
on  the  forehead  erected,  but  hardly  forming  a crest  ; 
eyelids  black,  but  the  naked  patch  below  and 
behind  the  eye  bright  ochre-yellow  ; the  chin,  throat, 
and  breast  black,  less  glossy  than  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  seeming  almost  ashy  in  certain  lights  ; bastard-wing 
black,  some  of  the  feathers  white  externally ; primary 
coverts  white  ; primaries  black,  white  at  the  base,  and 
brownish  internally,  the  inner  secondaries  blackish,  but 
the  outer  ones  deep  glossy  brown ; tail  dull  black,  the 
central  feathers  slightly  greenish,  the  remainder  tipped 
with  white,  which  increases  in  width  from  within  out- 
wards ; centre  of  abdomen  brownish  white  ; vent  and 

* Literally,  “ the  gardens  of  the  violinists.” 


under  tail-coverts  pure  white ; bill  and  feet  ochre-yellow, 
the  claws  browner,  iris  chestnut  brown.  The  female  is 
very  like  the  male,  but  the  bill  appears  to  be  slightly 
longer. 

I purchased  an  example  of  this  species  about  1893  or 
1894,  and  kept  it  in  an  aviary  with  Blue-birds  and  one 
or  two  other  species  with  which  I found  it  agree  very 
well.  It  did  not,  however,  prove  a very  interesting  or 
specially  intelligent  pet ; possibly  it  may  have  been  out 
of  sorts,  for  it  certainly  did  not  live  many  months. 

According  to  Jerdon  this  is  “ one  of  the  commonest 
birds  in  the  country,  affecting  towns,  villages,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  man  rather  than  the  jungles.  It 
roosts,  generally  in  large  numbers,  in  some  particular 
tree  in  a village  or  cantonment,  and  morning  and 
evening  keeps  up  a noisy  chattering  concert.  Soon  after 
sunrise  the  birds  disperse,  and  in  parties  of  two,  four, 
six  or  more,  wing  their  way  in  different  directions  to 
their  various  feeding-grounds.  Some  remain  about 


( Head  and  should  nr s of  main.) 

villages  and  cantonments,  looking  out,  like  the  crows, 
for  any  fragments  of  cooked  rice  that  may  be  thrown 
out  by  the  side  of  a house,  or  even  coming  into  a 
verandah  for  that  purpose ; others  attend  flocks  of 
cattle,  which  they  follow  while  grazing,  picking  up  the 
grasshoppers  disturbed  by  their  feet,  while  some  hunt 
for  grain  or  fruit.”  “It  has  a great  variety  of  notes, 
some  of  them  pleasing  and  musical,  others  harsh  ; some 
have  a resonant  metallic  sound.” 

This  bird  breeds,  like  our  English  Starling,  in  nooks 
and  under  eaves  of  houses,  or  in  holes  in  trees ; it  lays 
four  or  five  pale  bluish-green  eggs. 

In  captivity  the  Common  Mynah  is  said  to  become 
very  tame,  and  to  learn  both  words  and  sentences  ; but 
my  somewhat  short  experience  of  the  species  did  not 
enable  me  to  confirm  these  statements,  which  are, 
doubtless,  true. 

In  the  trade  this  is  often  called  the  “ Brown  Mynah  ” ; 
but  the  latter  (A.  fuscus)  has  no  naked  patch  about  the 
eyes,  though  in  other  respects,  as  in  its  habits,  it  is  very 
similar.  It  is  said  to  vary  also  in  the  colouring  of  the 
iris,  which  is  either  pale  grey  or  yellow,  according  to 
whether  it  is  caught  in  Southern  or  Northern  India. 

The  Crested  Mynah. 

( Acridotheres  cristate/ lus. ) 

An  inhabitant  of  Central  and  Southern  China  and  the 
Philippine  island  of  Luzon.  It  is  a favourite  Chinese 
cagebird,  and  not  infrequently  imported  ; but  it  is  never 
very  cheap. 

The  adult  bird  is  silky  blue-black,  with  a somewhat 
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irregular  crest  of  recurved  feathers  from  the  middle  to 
the  base  of  the  bill  (but  no  crest  on  the  crown  as  repre- 
sented in  some  scientific  works).  The  under  parts  of  the 
body  are  less  glossy  than  the  upper  parts  ; one  bastard 
wing-feather  is  white  towards  the  end  of  the  outer  web  ; 
the  outer  half  of  the  primary  coverts,  the  basal  half  of 
the  primaries,  and  the  base  of  the  inner  web  of  the 
secondaries  are  white  ; the  tail  feathers  are  tipped 
with  white.  Bill  pale  yellow,  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible  pink,  feet  orange,  iris  deep  amber  yellow. 
Young  birds  are  brown  and  have  no  crest,  the  bill  and 
feet  are  browner,  and  the  iris  pale  greenish-yellow. 

According  to  Dr.  Russ,  this  is  “ one  of  the  most  abundant 
and  most  charming  Starlings  in  the  trade;  is  nevertheless 
unsociable,  as  well  as  spiteful,  violent,  and  easily  excited. 
A female  belonging  to  Schlechtendal  laid  eggs  on  several 
occasions.  Song  copious  and  pleasing  ; it  also  imitates 
the  notes  of  other  birds,  learns  to  speak  excellently ; is 
unusually  tame.  It  is  fond  of  berries  and  other  fruits, 
as  well  as  grain.”  Russ  also  states  that  Wiener  bred 
the  species  successfully  in  1875  ; but  if  he  did  he  has  not 
mentioned  the  fact  anywhere  that  I am  aware  of. 

For  many  years  my  friend  Mr.  James  Housden,  of 
Sydenham,  had  a most  entertaining  specimen  of  this 
Mynah,  which  trumpeted,  whistled  most  melodiously, 
and  talked  Hindostani.  I was  so  much  attracted  by  the 
bird  that  I asked  him,  if  he  ever  chanced  to  meet  with  a 
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specimen  at  not  too  exorbitant  a price,  to  secure  it  for 
me.  At  length,  about  1896,  my  bird  arrived,  and  ever 
since  he  has  been  a general  favourite.  I feed  him  on  my 
usual  mixture,  occasionally  giving  him  a bit  of  apple, 
orange,  or  banana,  and  once  or  twice  a week  a few  small 
scraps  of  raw  meat,  but  he  does  not  care  much  for  this, 
although  he  is  fond  of  suet.  All  kinds  of  smooth  cater- 
pillars, cockroaches,  and  mealworms  are  much  relished. 

From  what  I saw  of  Mr.  Housden’s  old  bird  and  a 
second  which  he  subsequently  turned  loose  in  the  same 
aviary,  I am  not  inclined  to  endorse  Dr.  Russ’s  state- 
ment as  to  the  malice  of  the  Crested  Mynah.  If  he  was 
reckless  enough  to  associate  so  powerful  a bird,  and  one 
10|  inches  in  length,  with  tiny  Finches  he  had  nobody 
to  blame  but  himself.  A big  bird  may  kill  a small  one 
in  play  rather  than  from  wanton  cruelty,  and  I should 
judge  this  Mynah  as  tolerably  peaceable  when  associated 
with  birds  of  its  own  size. 

My  bird  is  a clever  whistler,  and  formerly  he  used  to 
trumpet,  but  he  has  not  learned  to  talk.  It  is  very 
amusing  to  hear  him  and  an  English  Jay  holding  a little 
concert  together. 

The  Malabar  Mynah. 

(Poliopsar  malabarims.) 

A widely-distributed  and  common  bird,  inhabiting 


India,  Burma,  and  Cochin-China.  Oddly  enough,  Dr. 
Russ  speaks  of  it  as  “ a most  delightful  bird,  unfortu- 
nately rare  in  the  trade,  only  scattered  here  and  there 
in  zoological  gardens  and  the  largest  private  collections,” 
and  he  gives  the  price  in  Germany  as  twenty  to  thirty 
shillings  a pair;  not  a very  high  price  for  so  “rare”  a 
bird  one  would  think  ! I believe  I gave  about  a third 
of  that  price  for  it  in  England.  The  cock  in  breeding 
plumage  is  a soberly  coloured  bird,  its  prevailing  colour 
above  being  ash-grey,  suffused  with  rosy  brown,  with 
which  colour  the  feathers  are  edged  ; the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts  slightly  more  ashy 
than  the  remainder  of  the  back ; the  wing-coverts 
blackish,  ashy  externally  : the  bastard  wing,  primary 
coverts,  and  quills  black,  broadly  tipped  with  ashy  and 
edged  externally  with  purplish  black  ; the  secondaries 
are  also  tipped  with  ash  colour,  the  inner  ones  being 
entirely  of  that  colour ; central  tail  feathers  ashy- 
blackish,  edged  with  ashy  and  tipped  with  chestnut,  the 
coloured  tip  widening  towards  the  outermost  feathers  ; 
head  and  neck  rufous-brown,  the  feathers  with  ashy 
centres  ; lores  and  sides  of  face  rufous-brown  ; ear-coverts 
dingy  ash-coloured  ; cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  pale  ash- 
coloured,  with  reddish  edges  to  the  feathers ; front  of 
neck  reddish-brown,  streaked  with  ash  colour,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  under  surface  deep  cinnamon  ; thighs, 
ashy ; under  tail-coverts  cinnamon,  the  longer  ones 
white ; under  wing-coverts  and  axilla ries  ashy,  with  a 
faint  reddish  tinge,  those  towards  the  base  of  the  prima 
ries  whitish ; quills  below  dusky  brown,  with  pale  inner- 
edge  ; bill  blue  at  the  base,  green  in  the  centre,  and 
yellow  at  the  tip  ; legs  brownish  olive  ; iris  of  eye  greyish 
white.  The  hen  is  paler  than  the  cock,  its  legs  are  dusky 
yellow,  and  its  iris  is  white  ; otherwise  it  is  very  similar. 
In  its  native  country,  according  to  A.  0.  Hume,  this 
Starling,  which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  “Grey- 
headed Mynah,”  appears  to  prefer  country  which  has 
been  partly  cleared,  especially  low  but  breezy  ridges,  at 
elevations  of  from  2,500  to  4,000  ft.,  where  only  a few 
trees  have  been  left  standing  here  and  there.  It  feeds 
about  equally  on  trees  and  on  the  ground  ; it  is  very  fond 
of  the  fruit  of  the  peepul  tree.  It  may  be  seen  in  flocks 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  individuals.  Like  other  Starlings, 
this  bird  nests  in  natural  holes  in  dead  or  living  trees  ; 
but  if  the  hole  is  not  large  enough  for  its  purpose  it 
widens  it.  It  chooses,  in  preference  to  others,  a hole 
difficult  of  access,  at  a height  of  from  twenty  to  fifty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  con- 
structs a rough,  loose  pad  of  fine  twigs,  mingled  with  long 
strips  of  bark,  straw,  grass-stems  or  roots,  or  leaves  only. 
The  central  depression  is  only  about  i in.  deep,  and  in 
this  three  to  four  pale  blue  or  delicate  sea-green  eggs  are 
deposited.  The  time  of  nidification  is  from  May  to  June. 
Herr  Wiener  successfully  reared  this  species  in  confine- 
ment, a cigar  nest-box  being  selected.  He  says : — “ I 
followed  the  plan  of  never  giving  much  food  at  a time 
and  making  the  birds  work  for  it.  Their  food -dish  (con- 
taining egg,  bread-crumbs,  German  paste,  and  ants’  eggs) 
I partly  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  garden  mould,  and 
thus  taught  them  to  dig  out  the  richer  bits.  One  hour  I 
gave  them  a few  mealworms  ; another  some  spiders,  or 
little  morsels  of  raw  beef,  or  a handful  of  live  ants, 
mould,  and  larvae — and  so  on,  until  the  young  birds 
were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.”  This  is  by  far 
the  most  lively  Starling  that  I have  kept,  and,  though 
incessantly  on  the  move,  was  always  in  perfect  plumage  ; 
but  eventually  I exchanged  it  for  something  which  I was 
more  interested  in  at  the  time. 

The  allied  Andaman  Mynah  is  a more  striking-looking 
bird  which  occasionally  comes  into  the  market,  and  has 
been  exhibited  at  our  shows  ; but  it  is  far  rarer,  and,  of 
course,  much  more  expensive. 
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The  Hill  Mynahs. 

These  birds  are  nearly  related  and  very  much  alike; 
both  in  plumage  and  habits  ; they  are  talented  mimics, 
and  some  of  them  (when  taken  young  and  carefully 
trained)  become  excellent  talkers  but  they  are  quite 
unsuitable  for  cage  culture,  requiring  an  aviary,  in  order 
not  only  to  do  them  justice,  but  to  render  them  pleasant 
pets.  They  are,  however,  extremely  nervous,  easily 
startled,  and  from  their  excessive  greed  are  apt  to  get 
too  fat — one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death  with 
these  birds.  The  Hill  Mynahs  are  hopping  birds,  not 
progressing  by  walking  like  the  more  typical  Mynahs. 
They  are  also  by  nature  entirely  frugivorous,  although 
in  captivity  they  undoubtedly  will  eat  raw  meat  ; 
whether  the  latter,  being  unnatural,  is  good  for  them  is 
quite  another  matter. 

Three  very  similar  species  are  from  time  to  time  im- 
ported under  the  name  of  “ Indian  Grackle  or  Hill 
Mynah,”  the  Southern,  Northern  or  Greater,  and 
Ceylonese.  Of  these  the  most  frequently  imported  and 
the  only  one  that  I have  kept  is  : — 

The  Greater  Hill  Mynaii. 

(Mainatus  intermedins.) 

To  save  unnecessary  repetition  and  waste  of  space  I 
will  include  the  account  of  the  Southern  species  under 
this  heading.  The  Ceylonese  form  rarely  comes  to  hand. 
The  Northern  Hill  Mynah  is  the  species  usually  kept  in 
confinement.  It  is  larger  than  its  Southern  representa- 
tive, but  has  similar  colours.  It  inhabits  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas  to  Assam  and  Burma,  and 
breeds  from  March  to  May.  This  bird  makes  a very 
interesting  pet,  its  great  musical  talent  being  supple- 
mented by  a capacity  for  learning  to  talk  very  distinctly, 
though  in  a somewhat  hoarse  voice. 

I purchased  an  example  of  this  species  about  1892,  and 
finding  it  filthy  in  the  extreme  when  kept  in  a cage,  I 
turned  it  into  a moderate-sized  aviary  with  Red-crested 
Cardinals,  a Rosella  Parrakeet,  and  one  or  two  English 
Starlings.  It  was  heavy  and  sluggish  in  its  movements, 
and  never  interfered  with  the  other  birds.  From  the 
heavy,  lumpy  way  in  which  it  dropped  from  perch  to 
perch  my  wife  nicknamed  it  “ Plop.” 

This  bird  used  to  reproduce  every  sound  that  it  had 
heard  on  board  ship,  with  the  exception  of  words,  not 
one  of  which  did  it  ever  learn  to  speak,  but  its  imitations 
were  marvellously  realistic,  its  favourite  sounds  being 
the  action  of  the  screw  when  the  vessel  is  stationary, 
the  soft  splash  of  a rope  dropping  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  lastly  those  objectionable  sounds  produced  by 
bad  sailors  in  rough  weather.  I fed  this  bird  on  my 
usual  soft  food,  fruit,  and  insects,  sometimes  adding  a 
few  scraps  of  raw  meat,  but  I do  not  recommend  the  last 
item.  It  died  through  the  bursting  of  the  great  blood- 
vessel of  the  heart,  from  sudden  fright,  caused  by  a 
Starling  alighting  on  its  back  in  the  dark. 

The  Southern  bird  is  of  a glossy,  purplish -l  lack 
colour,  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  upper  tail -coverts 
brightly  glossed  with  green,  the  under  parts  less  brightly 
glossed,  tide  wings  and  tail  jet  black,  without  reflections. 
A conspicuous  wing-spot  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
series  of  white  spots  on  the  seven  first  primaries ; the 
wattles,  which  commence  below  the  eye,  are  crossed  at 
the  inferior  hinder  angle  of  the  eye  by  a triangular  patch 
of  minute  feathers,  they  then  pass  beyond  the  ear  where 
they  form  a rather  large  lappet,  and  return  in  a narrow 
stripe  to  the  top  of  the  head  ; there  is  also  a small  naked 
patch  below  the  eye,  the  bill  is  orange,  the  wattles  deep 
yellow,  the  iris  of  the  eye  dark  brown,  and  the  legs  deep 
yellow.  The  Southern  Hill  Mynah  inhabits  the  forests 


of  Malabar  from  Travancore  up  to  16  deg.  to  17  deg.  north 
latitude.  In  some  places  it  will  sometimes  be  met  with 
in  small  parties  of  from  five  to  six  individuals,  but  at  other 
times  in  large  flocks.  In  cold  weather  great  numbers 
are  seen  roosting  together,  especially  on  bamboos  on  the 
margins  of  mountain  streams.  This  bird  is  said  to  feed 
exclusively  on  fruits  and  berries.  Its  song  is  very  rich, 
varied,  and  pleasing,  but  a few  harsh  notes  are 'inter- 
spersed. It  breeds  in  holes  in  trees  from  March  to 
October. 

I remember  being  much  amused  with  a specimen  of 
the  Southern  form  ( Ma/inatiis  religiosa)  some  years  since 
when  on  a visit  to  our  Zoological  Gardens.  A friend 
with  me  was  very  anxious  to  add  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  bird,  but  to  all  overtures  he  only  had  two 
answers— “ What  ? ” and  “All  right!”  By  the  way, 
what  the  name  religiosa  has  to  do  with  such  a crow-like 
bird,  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  and  probably,  after  the 
tuition  which  some  specimens  receive  on  board  ship,  it  is 
sometimes  a sad  misnomer. 

The  Glossy  Starlings. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  are  two  distinct 
groups  of  equally  beautiful  Glossy  Starlings — the  species 
of  Calornis  and  the  species  of  Lamprotornis  and  Lainpro- 
colius,  and  that  the  former,  which  are  Australian  birds, 
seem  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  imported  (our  Zoological 
Gardens  having  never  received  a specimen) ; whereas  the 
latter,  which  are  African  birds,  are  imported  pretty  regu- 
larly, and  appear  at  most  of  the  large  bird  shows.  Why 
the  seed-eating  Calornis,  which  could  be  so  easily 
brought  home  from  Australia,  Java,  Sumatra,  or  even 
from  New  Guinea,  have  been  ignored,  and  the  fruit-eating 
species  of  Lamprotornis,  so  far  more  difficult  to  import, 
have  been  brought  home  regularly,  it  would  require  a 
keener  guesser  of  riddles  than  I am  to  explain. 

Although  Layard  says  of  the  Red-sliouldered  Glossy 
Starling,  “This  species  forms  its  nest  in  the  hollows  of 
trees,  lining  the  cavity  well  with  feathers.  The  account 
given  by  Yon  Heugiin  tends  to  show  that  most  of  the 
African  species  build  their  nests  on  branches,  like  Crows, 
sometimes  placing  them  close  to  the  trunks ; whereas 
the  Australasian  species  suspend  their  very  elongated 
nests  between  branches.  The  eggs  are  four  in  number, 
of  a long  oval  shape,  but  tapering  much  more  at  one 
end  than  the  other ; they  are  of  a pale  bluish-green, 
spotted  all  over  with  dots  of  light  brown.” 

The  African  Glossy  Starlings  are  very  beautiful,  but 
extremely  noisy  ; they  must  be  fed  in  captivity  upon 
soft  food,  fruit,  and  insects.  I was  never  sufficiently 
captivated  by  them  to  purchase  a specimen,  for  they  are 
always  expensive,  as  much  trouble  to  feed  as  any  other 
fruit-eater,  and  their  songs  are  simply  disgraceful ; 
indeed,  if  kept  in  an  outdoor  aviary,  these  birds  are  such 
a nuisance  that  to  save  your  life  from  the  onslaught  of 
your  neighbours  you  must  needs  quickly  bring  the 
wretched  chatterers  indoors. 

The  Purple-headed  Glossy  Starling. 

( Lamprocolius  purpureus. ) 

A lovely  West  African  bird  found  from  Senegambia 
to  the  Gaboon,  and  in  Equatorial  Africa ; its  prevailing 
colour  is  a shining  metallic  peacock  green  ; the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  the  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  are 
rich  purplish  blue,  some  of  the  latter  feathers  almost 
violet ; the  lesser  wing- coverts  are  of  a brilliant  steel- 
blue  colour ; the  median  and  greater  coverts  green, 
shading  into  blue,  and  with  a black  terminal  spot  to 
each  feather ; the  bastard  wing  and  primary-coverts 
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steel  blue,  with  green  external  shade,  and  narrow  black 
terminal  fringe ; the  quills  green,  steel-blue  towards 
their  tips,  which  are  fringed  with  black  ; tail  feathers 
deep  blue  with  a slight  violet  shade,  the  centre  feathers 
almost  wholly  rosy  purple,  as  also  is  the  crown  of  the 
head,  but  with  a faint  steely  gloss  on  the  back  and 
nape  ; back  of  neck  steel-green,  shading  into  the  bright 
green  of  the  back  ; lores  velvety  purple  ; sides  of  face, 
ear-coverts,  cheeks,  throat,  front  of  neck  and  breast  rosy 
purple,  gradually  merging  into  the  violet-blue  of  the 
remainder  of  the  under  surface  ; the  abdomen,  sides 
and  flanks  suffused  with  rosy  purple  ; thighs  of  the 
latter  colour ; the  edge  of  the  wing  rich  blue,  quills 
below  blackish  ; bill  and  legs  black  ; iris  of  eye  bright 
yellow.  This  is  the  most  brilliantly-coloured  of  all  the 
Glossy  Starling's  ; in  size  it  slightly  exceeds  the  common 


Purple- headed  Glossy  Starling. 
( Head  of  Male.) 


European  species.  So  far  as  is  known  the  habits  of  this 
and  the  other  metallic  forms,  excepting  in  their  nidifica- 
tion,  greatly  resemble  those  of  our  b id.  Herr  Wiener 
remarks  (Cassell’s  “ Cage-birds,”  p.  423): — “All  the 
Glossy  Starlings  have  a peculiarly  flat  head,  but  in  this 
species  the  Hat  shape  of  the  skull  is  remarkable,  and  the 
large  bright  yellow  eye  adds  to  the  bird’s  peculiar 
appearance.  The  first  specimen  was  purchased  by  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  1856,  and  young  were  hatched 
there  in  1871  and  1874.” 

Von  Heuglin  says  of  this  species “ It  lives  gre- 
gariously upon  high  trees,  is  tolerably  shy,  very  lively 
and  noisy.” 

The  Green  Glossy  Starling. 

(Lamprocolius  chalybeus.) 

An  inhabitant  of  North-Eastern  Africa  and  Sene" 
gambia.  The  general  colour  of  this  species  is  a metallic, 
steely  green,  especially  on  the  mantle,  upper  part  of 
back,  and  shoulders  ; the  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump, 
and  upper  tail-coverts  are  deep  steel-blue,  slightly  tinted 
with  violet  and  green  ; the  wing-coverts  are  coloured 
like  the  back,  the  median  and  greater  coverts  with  a 
subterminal  velvety-black  spot ; the  inner  lesser  coverts 
are  deep  purple  and  violet,  forming  a distinct  shoulder- 
patch  ; the  bastard  wing,  primary  coverts,  and  quills 
black,  steely-green  externally  and  tinted  with  blue  ; 
secondaries  with  a terminal  velvety-black  spot ; tail- 
feathers  violet-blue,  the  outer  webs  with  slight  steely- 
green  reflections  ; crown  of  the  head  deep  steel-blue,  the 
nape  and  back  of  neck  shaded  with  violet ; lores  velvety 
black  ; sides  of  the  face  deep  steel-blue ; the  ear  coverts 
and  sides  of  neck  suffused  with  violet ; cheeks,  throat, 
front  of  neck,  and  breast  steely-green,  slightly  shaded 
with  blue  ; back  of  breast,  sides,  and  abdomen  purplish 
blue;  Hanks,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  steel-blue; 
under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries  rosy  purple;  the  edge 


of  the  wing  steel-blue  ; under  side  of  quills  blackish  ; bill 
and  legs  black  ; iris  of  eye  golden  yellow.  Herr  Wiener 
says  that  “ the  first  specimen  of  this  bird  was  presented 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens  as  long  ago  as  1850,  and  in 
1872  some  were  bred  there.  The  nest  is  built  in  hollow 
trees  or  large  nest-boxes.”  Like  all  the  Glossy  Starlings, 
this  is  a hardy  bird;  but  plenty  of  insect-food,  small 
worms,  and  fruit  should  be  given  both  to  this  and  the 
allied  species,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 

Von  Heuglin  gives  a very  different  account  of  their 
nesting  from  Herr  Wiener,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  habit  of  the  wild  birds  differs  from  that  of  birds 
in  captivity.  He  says! — “ The  breeding  season  occurs  in 
the  months  of  July  to  September.  One  often  sees  six  to 
eight  nests  on  one  and  the  same  tree.  As  breeding  sites, 
Adansonias,  Zizyphus,  Balanites , and  Acacias  are  chiefly 
selected,  which  stand  somewhat  isolated.  The  altitude 
of  the  nesting- place  varies  according  to  circumstances  to 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet.  Usually  they  are  constructed 
of  heavy,  dry,  black  scrub  ; nests  proportionately  very 
large  are  used  for  several  broods.  They  stand  upon  the 
forks  of  branches,  sometimes  close  to  the  trunk,  1 ut 
mostly  upon  weaker  branches,  and  externally  resemble 
small  crows’  nests  ; the  nesting  hollow  on  the  other 
hand  is  of  small  circumference,  deep,  and  neatly  lined 
with  dry  grass,  feathers,  wool,  etc.  I have  never  found 
more  than  three  eggs  or  young  in  it.  The  former  are 
thin  shelled,  oval,  11-12  lines  long,  paler  or  more  brightly 
bluish-green,  with  isolated  blue-grey  and  violet-brown 
spots  and  points.” 

The  Long-tailed  Glossy  Starling. 

(Lamprolornis  caudatns. ) 

This  superb  Starling  comes  from  Western  and  North- 
Eastern  Africa,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking  species  of 
the  group.  The  genus  Lamprotornis,  to  which  it  belongs, 
contains  only  four  species  : L.  cauda.tus  (the  species  now 
under  consideration),  L.  por/ihyroptcrus,  L.  meveni,  and 
L.  purpureus ; whereas  the  genus  Lamprocolius,  con- 
taining the  more  typical  Glossy  Starlings,  is  far  more 
numerously  represented.  The  present  species  has  the 
mantle  and  back  of  a shining  peacock  green  ; the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  glossy 
steel-blue  and  purple,  the  feathers  being  spotted  towards 
the  tip  with  velvety  black ; the  scapulars,  lesser,  and 
median  wing-coverts  are  glossy  green,  with  similar  spots  ; 
the  greater  coverts,  bastard  wing,  primary-coverts,  and 
quills  shining  steely  green,  shot  with  blue,  and  showing 
black  bars  in  certain  lights ; the  secondaries  bluish 
towards  the  tips  ; tail-feathers  rosy  purple,  with  a faint 
bronze  gloss  and  more  or  less  violet  reflections,  these  also 
show  evanescent  black  bars  ; crown  of  the  head  metallic 
bronze,  as  also  the  sides  of  the  face  and  throat,  the  latter 
slightly  spangled  with  golden  bronze  ; lower  part  of  throat 
shading  into  deep  steely  green,  with  a subterminal  blue 
shade,  which  merges  into  peacock-green  on  the  breast ; 
lower  part  of  the  breast  and  abdomen  purple,  glossed 
with  copper  ; sides  of  body  glossed  with  blue  ; thighs 
blue  with  a violet  shade;  under  wing-coverts  and 
axillaries  steely  green,  slightly  bluish  ; quills  below 
black ; bill  and  legs  black  ; iris  of  eye  sulphur-yellow. 
This  seems  a large  bird,  measuring  upwards  of  1!)  in. 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  hut 
the  latter  occupies  134  in.  of  the  total  length.  The 
movements  of  the  species  on  the  wing  are  rapid  and 
graceful,  as  anyone  who  has  seen  the  specimens  in  Mr. 
Abrahams’  aviary  will  at  once  admit.  I was  much 
amused  by  a little  experiment  which  we  tried  to 
prove  their  intelligence.  My  friend  informed  me 
that  whenever  be  entered  their  room  these  Starlings 
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expected  a mealworm,  and  if  he  went  out,  for- 
getting to  humour  them,  they  were  certain  to 
remind  him.  We  then  went  outside  and  shut  the  door, 
and  immediately  there  was  a chorus  of  harsh  shrieks. 
The  only  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of  keeping  these 
birds  are  the  necessity  for  devoting  a spacious  aviary  to 
them  in  order  to  exhibit  them  to  advantage,  and  the 
noise  which  they  are  apt  to  make  when  they  want  any- 
thing. At  other  times,  so  far  as  I could  judge,  they 
appeared  to  be  exceptionally  quiet.  Like  the  other 
glossy  Starlings,  fruit  and  insects  form  the  natural  diet 
of  this  species  ; in  the  aviary  egg-food,  boiled  potatoes, 
and  small  worms  may  be  safely  added. 

According  to  Von  Heuglin  this  bird  moults  in 
November  and  December,  and  breeds  about  August.  It 
lives  in  pairs  and  families  of  about  six  to  eight  individuals, 
which  are  making  a noise  and  in  motion  the  whole  day, 
sweeping  about  far  into  the  lofty  forest  or  scrub.  One 
frequently  observes  the  young,  sitting  huddled  together 
upon  a slender  branch,  whilst  the  adults  dart  busily  from 
branch  to  branch,  scuttling  together  or  with  other  birds, 
or  with  lifted  tails  like  Magpies  run  and  hop  hither  and 
thither  upon  the  oarth. 

The  food,  according  to  Von  Heuglin,  consists  principally 
of  fruits  and  buds,  yet  they  also  seize  all  kinds  of  insects, 
which  are  often  most  cleverly  snapped  up  during  flight. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FAMILY  CORVIDAl. 

Dr.  Russ  dismisses  this  delightful  family  in  a most 
summary  manner,  devoting  to  it  only  one  page  of  his 
handbook.  He  says  : “Also birds  of  the  Crow  or  Raven 
type  (Cnrvidcr)  aH'ord  a number  of  charming  subjects  for 
aviculture,  of  which,  however,  proportionally  few,  and 
rightly  only  the  feathered  talkers  among  these,  could  be 
regarded  as  orthodox  cagebinls,  whilst  in  zoological 
gardens,  etc.,  they  are  present  in  great  variety.”  He 
goes  on  to  argue  that,  being  coarse  flesh  feeders,  they 
are  unsuitable  birds  to  keep  in  a room,  a fact  which 
nobody  is  likely  to  dispute,  but  which  is  equally  applic- 
able to  many  other  birds  of  which  the  learned  Doctor  has 
given  a much  more  satisfactory  account. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Crows 
evidently  were  Dr.  Russ’s  weak  point,  a family  to  which 
he  had  paid  little  attention,  and  he  required  a plausible 
excuse  for  letting  them  alone. 

Among  the  forty-seven  imported  species  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  inhabited  our  London  Zoological 
Gardens,  the  Pies  and  Jays  * are  the  best  known  and 
deservedly  most  admired.  All  these  birds  need  tolerably 
large  flights,  rather  than  what  are  usually  known  as 
cages  ; and  they  are  more  suited  to  a large  airy  conser- 
vatory than  to  a sitting-room,  a truth  equally  applicable 
to  Mynahs,  or  to  a collection  of  the  larger  Parrots.  One 
great  mistake  which  is  made  with  all  Corvidce,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  their  offensiveness,  is  the 
supposition  that  they  require  raw  meat  and  all  kinds  of 
table  scraps  daily.  As  a matter  of  fact,  raw  meat  twice 
a week  is  quite  often  enough  ; and,  if  mice  or  nestling 
Sparrows  are  obtainable,  butcher’s  meat  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether ; the  plan  of  giving  potato- 
skins,  apple-peelings,  cabbage-stalks,  and  cheese-rinds 
to  these  birds  seems  to  me  simply  unreasonable  ; the 
mere  size  of  a bird  does  not  render  it  capable  of  assimilat- 
ing unwholesome  food,  and  although  a Crow  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  swallowing  rotten  eggs  it  will  suffer 


* The  Zoological  Society  includes  the  Piping  Crows  in  the  Corvidce. 


greatly  if  fed  upon  tough  vegetable  fibre.  Bread, 
potato,  boiled  rice,  egg,  ants’  cocoons,  insects  of  all 
kinds,  nuts  (acorns  perhaps,  but  though  eaten  by  wild 
birds  I should  hesitate  to  give  them  to  captives),  fruit, 
Sparrows’  eggs  or  nestlings,  or  a little  raw  meat  are  all 
wholesome,  whilst  a little  chopped  lettuce  or  a few  rape 
seedlings  are  often  eaten  with  relish. 

The  Chinese  Blue-Pie. 

( Cyanopolius  cyanus. ) 

A species  which  has  been  twice  bred  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  In  China  its  nest  is  sometimes  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Amurian  Kestrel.  It  inhabits  Eastern 
Siberia,  Japan,  and  North  China. 

On  the  upper  parts  this  bird  is  clear  ash-grey ; the 
head,  nape,  sides  of  face,  and  ear-coverts  shining  blue- 
black  ; least  coverts  coloured  like  the  back  ; primaries 
black,  edged  towards  the  base  with  blue  and  towards 
the  tips  with  white;  remainder  of  wings  and  tail  pale 
cobalt  blue  ; the  two  central  tail-feathers  with  broad 
white  tips,  remaining  feathers  faintly  tipped  with  white  ; 
cheeks,  throat,  and  centre  of  under  parts  white,  remain- 
der of  under  parts  ashy ; bill  and  feet  black  ; iris  red. 

In  young  birds  the  upper  parts  are  dull  brown  with 
pale  bull’  edges  to  the  feathers ; head  and  sides  of  face 
black  with  buff  edges  to  the  feathers  ; a partial  collar  of 
buff  round  the  back  of  the  neck,  wing  coverts  coloured 
like  the  back,  the  outer  ones  slightly  bluish  and  the 
primary-coverts  dull  blue  narrowly  tipped  with  white  ; 
flights  black  edged  with  blue,  the  primaries  with  white 
towards  the  tips;  tail  dull  blue  tipped  with  white; 
cheeks,  throat,  abdomen  and  under  tail  coverts  sordid 
white ; feathers  of  breast  and  flanks  dull  brown  with 
whitish  margins  ; bill  and  feet  dull  horn  brown. 

I have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  information  re- 
specting the  wild  habits.  In  captivity,  it  should  be 
treated  like  its  allies. 

The  Blue  Jay. 

(Cyanocitta  crislata.) 

This  North  American  bird,  though  too  familiar  in  its 
native  land  to  need  description,  is  but  rarely  seen  in 
England.  Its  colouring  is  extremely  pretty,  the  upper 
parts,  including  the  crest,  ashy  blue ; the  wings 
(excepting  the  primaries,  which  are  chiefly  black  with 
whitish  outer  edges)  and  the  central  tail  feathers,  cobalt 
blue  barred  with  black  ; the  greater  wing-coverts  and 
outer  secondaries,  white-tipped  ; the  outer  tail-feathers, 
broadly  white-tipped  ; lores  and  arched  band  above 
the  eyebrow  streak,  black  ; the  streak  itself,  the  cheeks 
and  throat  white,  bounded  behind  by  a black  belt  which 
passes  completely  round  the  back  of  the  head  behind  the 
crest;  under  parts  vinous  ash,  excepting  the  under  tail- 
coverts  and  tail,  below  which  are  white  ; bill,  blackish  ; 
feet,  dark  leaden  grey  in  front,  fleshy  behind ; claws, 
black  ; iris,  greyish. 

The  above  description  was  taken  in  the  dim  leligious 
light  of  the  Crystal  Palace  bird  show  of  1899,  but  I 
believe  it  is  fairly  accurate. 

To  any  student  of  bird-life  who  desires  to  read  about 
this  bird  in  its  wild  state  and  in  captivity,  I cannot  do 
better  than  recommend  Mrs.  Olive  Thorne  Miller’s 
“ Little  Brothers  of  the  Air”  (Chapters  VI.  to  VIII.) 
and  “In  Nesting  Time”  (Chapters  X.  and  XI,),  pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Speaking  of  its  behaviour  in  a dwelling-room,  where 
all  this  lady’s  birds  had  as  much  liberty  as  they  desired, 
she  says  “ The  only  notice  the  Jay  ever  took  of  the 
birds  was  to  tease  them,  or  put  them  in  a flutter ; as 
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society  he  plainly  despised  them.  They  soon  learned 
to  regard  him  as  a sort  of  infernal  machine,  liable 
at  any  moment  to  explode ; and  they  were  fully 
justified,  for  he  was  fond  of  surprising  them  by 
unexpectedly  Hying  around  the  room,  tail  spread, 
feathers  . rustling,  squawking  madly  in  a loud  voice. 
He  usually,  managed  in  his  career  to  sweep  close 
over  the  head  of  every  bird,  of  course  frightening  them 
oil'  their  perches,  and  thus  to  put  the  whole  room  into  a 
panic.  They  took  refuge  anywhere — under  the  bed, 
behind  the  chairs,  against  the  wires,  and  on  the  floor — 
while  the  mischief-maker  circled  around,  tilling  the  air 
with  shrieks,  then  suddenly  dropped  to  the  round  of  a 
chair  and  calmly  dressed  his  feathers  as  if  he  had 
merely  been  exercising  his  wings.” 

In  captivity  this  bird  should  be  fed  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  members  of  the  family,  with  soft  food, 
raw  meat,  or  small  mice  about  twice  a week  : small 
fruits  or  peas  and  insects  in  all  stages  should  be  given 
when  procurable. 


The  Blue-bearded  Jay. 


Pileated  Jay. 


( Cyanocorax  cyanopoyon.) 

A common  Brazilian  bird,  frequently  sold  under  the 
name  of  “ Pileated  Jay,”  a title  belonging  more  properly 
to  the  Argentine  species.  It  is  one  of  the  least  expen- 
sive and  most  charming  of  all  the  imported  Corvidce. 

The  forehead,  crest,  sides  of  head,  chin,  throat,  and 
edges  of  anterior  breast  feathers  are  jet  black.  Above 
the  eye  is  a bright  pale  blue  corona,  and  below  the  eye 
a slightly  sinuous  deeper  blue  streak;  from  the  lower 
mandible  backwards  a broad  bright  ultramarine  mous- 
tache-like patch.  The  back  of  crown  and  nape  are 
densely  clothed  with  long  lavender  whitish  feathers, 
which  are  erected  simultaneously  with  the  black  crest 
on  the  front  of  the  crown  ; back  slaty  \ inous  brown, 
becoming  blacker  on  the  wings,  the  flights  and  tail 
being  almost  black,  the  latter  broadly  tipped  with  white  ; 
under  parts  from  the  breast  backwards  snow  white 


Head  of  Blue-bearded  Jay  in  . repose. 

With  crest  and  feathers  of  nape  erected. 


(usually  discoloured  in  cabinet  specimens,  and  therefore 
described  as  creamy),  a few  of  the  hinder  flank  feathers 
blackish  ; bill  and  feet  black,  iris  amber  yellow. 

Burmeister  says,  “ The  male  is  more  lively  in  colouring 
than  the  female,  and  the  nape  especially  is  not  pure 
white  but  pale  sky-blue,  which  colour  runs  down  the 
sides  of  the  neck  to  the  breast ; the  young  bird  resembles 
the  female  and  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
small  crest.”  The  colouring,  however,  is  hardly  pale 
sky-blue,  because  there  is  a suspicion  of  red  in  it  which 
gives  it  a pearl  y-la  vender  hue. 

I purchased  an  example  of  this  species  early  in  1895  in 
rough  plumage,  and  have  never  regretted  it.  ' At  first  it 
was  ragged,  dirty,  and  somewhat  shy,  but  it  soon  became 
wonderfully  confiding  and  absolutely  perfect  in  plumage  ; 
it  is  no  mimic,  but  will  fly  tome  when  I call  it  and  let  me 
tickle  and  scratch  it  where  I please.  Sometimes  it  puts 
down  its  head,  stretches  its  neck,  does  a sort  of  staid 
dance  up  and  down  the  perch,  singing  a weak,  crooning 
sort  of  song,  and  turning  its  head  from  side  to  side. 
It  has  several  far-reaching  cries,  one  of  which  is  almost 
metallic,  whilst  another  is  almost  like  the  yelp  of  a dog. 
Like  nil  the  Jays,  this  species  is  very  fond  of  bathing, 
so  that  (excepting  when  in  full  ’moult)  its  plumage  is 
always  clean  and  silky.  If  talked  to,  the  bird  sits  still 
near  to  the  wire  and  erects  its  crest  and  the  feathers  of 
the  nape,  puffing  out  the  breast  feathers  ; then,  if 
tickled  on  the  side  of  the  breast,  it  gradually  raises  its 
neck  until  all  the  feathers  show  separately.  As  a rule 
it  objects  to  showing  off  before  strangers,  but  if  they 
remain  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  place  its  confidence  is 
restored. 

According  to  Burmeister,  this  species  has  the  same 
habits  as  the  European  Jay,  and,  like  it,  feeds  upon 
insects  as  well  as  dry  seeds,  more  particularly  those  of 
forest  trees.  It  is  probable  that  its  habits  more  nearly 
resemble  those  of  Cyanocorax  pileatus. 

The  Pileated  Jay. 

(Cyanocorax  pileatus.) 

Distributed  over  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  but 
more  in  the  interior  than  in  the  forest  region.  In  size 
as  large  as  a Magpie,  but  with  a shorter  tail.  In 
colouring  it  chiefly  differs  from  the  preceding  species  in 
having  the  nape  blue ; the  back,  wings,  and  exposed 
parts  of  the  tail  feathers  (with  the  exception  of  the 
broad  white  tips),  glossed  with  purple  ; the  iris,  whitish 
yellow.  B 2 
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Bunneister  says  that  this  bird  lives  in  pairs  like  our 
Magpie,  nests  somewhat  inartistically  upon  high  trees, 
lays  two  bluish-white,  brown  spotted  eggs,  and  feeds  on 
grain  or  insects  according  to  the  time  of  year.  Mr. 
White,  speaking  of  it  as  observed  by  him  in  Argentina, 
says  : “ It  is  remarkably  tame  and  inquisitive,  and  has  a 
great  variety  of  peculiar  grating  metallic  notes.”  Azara 
says:  “It  is  abundant  in  Paraguay,  and  familiar  with 
men,  coming  a great  deal  about  the  houses.” 

The  Zoological  Gardens  have  had  a good  many 
examples. 

The  Hunting  Crow. 

{Cissa  Venator ia.) 

Commonly  known  as  the  “ Hunting  Cissa,”  but  called 
by  Jordon  the  “Green  Jay,”  this  Indian  bird  is  not 
very  freely  imported  ; but  my  friend  Mr.  James 
Housden,  of  Sydenham,  has,  from  time  to  time,  received 
examples  from  friends  in  India. 

The  general  colour  of  this  species  is  pale  green  shading 
into  bluish;  the  head  yellowish  and  crested;  a black 
loral  stripe  enclosing  the  eye  and  continued  backwai’d 
to  the  nape,  where  it  unites  with  the  back  of  the  crest ; 
wing-coverts  and  flights  deep  red,  becoming  brownish  or 
bronzy  in  old  specimens;  the  secondaries  with  pale  green 
tips  and  black  borders  ; central  tail  feathers  with  white 
tips,  the  remainder  with  black  and  white  tips  ; bill  and 
feet  bright  red  ; a vermilion  ring  encircling  the  eye,  iris 
deep  reddish-brown. 

Jordon  observes  that  “this  lovely  bird  is  found  in  the 
south-eastern  Himalayas,  also  in  the  hill  ranges  of 
Assam,  Kylhet,  Arracan,  and  Tenasserim.  It  is  not  rare 
in  Sikhim  from  1,200  ft.  to  5,000  feet  or  nearly  so.  It 
wanders  about  from  tree  to  tree,  and  picks  various 
insects,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  man  tides,  etc.,  off  the 
leaves  and  branches.  It  has  a rather  loud,  not  un- 
pleasant call,  besides  the  usual  harsh  cry  of  the  Jays  and 
Magpies.” 

Blyth  describes  examples  of  this  species  as  “ very  tame 
and  fearless,  amusing  and  imitative  ” ; he  adds  that  “ they 
sing  lustily  a loud  and  screeching  strain  of  their  own, 
with  much  gesticulation,  and  are  highly  carnivorous  in 
their  appetite.” 

Like  all  the  Crows,  this  bird  is  fond  of  fixing  a piece  of 
meat  between  the  bars  of  its  cage  or  any  other  con- 
venient cranny  which  will  hold  it  firmly  until  required. 

FAMILY  LANIIDiE. 

Shrikes. 

Most  scientists  have  referred  to  this  family,  the  so- 
called  Piping  Crows  ; indeed,  Gould  calls  them  “ Crow- 
Shrikes.”  Although  the  British  Museum  catalogue  en- 
dorses tins  view,  I am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  list 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  which  includes  the  Piping 
Crows  in  the  family  Corvid.ee , is  not  more  satisfactory. 
The  nearest  allies  of  the  true  Shrikes  are  the  Fly- 
catchers, though  Seebohm,  who  probably  consented  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  Piping  Crows  with  the  Shrikes, 
considered  them  more  nearly  related  to  the  Crows.* 
Therefore,  whilst  I so  far  adopt  the  view  of  some  of  the 
leading  scientific  ornithologists  as  to  use  the  family 
name  Laniidcc  for  these  birds,  I do  it  under  protest. 

The  Piping  Crows. 

These  are  ibirds  of  considerable  bulk,  with  long, 
somewhat  cylindrical,  tapering  bills  of  great 
strength.  In  the  males  the  bills  are  very  much 
longer  and  proportionally  more  slender  than  in 


Gould  states  that  the  “ Crow-Shrikes  ” are  related  to  the  Shrikes, 
and  not  to  the  Crows ! 


the  females,'  as  I have  proved  by  the  examination  of 
a series  of  partially  sexed  skins.  I am  also  inclined  to 
believe  that,  although  it  may  be  possible  for  old  wild 
hens  sometimes  to  assume  the  male  dress  (even  as  in 
captivity  they  sometimes  fail  to  lose  the  spotted  juvenile 
plumage),  the  normal  colouring  of  the  sexes  of  adult 
birds  differs  considerably.  I base  this  opinion  upon  the 
fact  that,  whereas  in  skins  which  had  been  sexecl  when 
prepared  by  the  collector  all  the  undoubted  females 
differed  in  length  of  hill  and  colouring  from  the  males, 
in  all  the  unsexed  specimens,  if  separated  by  either 
character,  the  same  individuals  came  together. 

The  Piping  Crows  are  principally  ground-feeders,  like 
our  Rooks  ; their  food  consists  chiefly  of  grasshoppers  and 
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other  insects,  supplemented  by  small  fruits  and  berries  ; 
in  captivity,  however,  they  will  eat  raw  meat,  mice,  and 
dead  birds  in  addition  to  other  food. 

The  Common  Piping  Crow. 

( Gymnorhina  tibicen.) 

An  inhabitant  of  New  South  Wales  and  N.  Australia 
excepting  the  coast ; not  infrequently  imported,  but 
never  very  cheap.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Gould  as 
follows Crown  of  the  head,  cheeks,  throat,  back,  all 
the  under  surface,  scapularies,  secondaries,  primaries,  and 
tips  of  the  tail  feathers  black  ; wing-covei  ts,  nape  of 
the  neck,  upper  and  under  tail -coverts,  and  base  of  the 
tail-feathers  white ; bill,  bluish  ash-colour  at  the  base, 
lassing  into  black  at  the  tip,  irides  rich  reddish  hazel’ 
egs  black.” 


wood-brown  tinged  with  lilac,  and  obsolete  lilac  spots  at 
the  larger  end.” 

The  favourite  food  of  this  bird,  in  a state  of  freedom, 
consists  of  locusts  and  grasshoppers,  but  in  captivity  all 
kinds  of  animal  food  are  accepted.  My  friend  Mr. 
Housden  had  a fine  male  for  many  years  which  had  a 
good-sized  aviary  to  itself — indeed,  I do  not  think  any 
other  bird  could  safely  be  associated  with  it. 

The  notes  of  this  and  the  allied  species  are  singularly 
clear,  loud,  and  musical ; in  this  respect  they  differ  a 
good  deal  from  our  native  Crows,  although  some  of  the 
latter  can  be  trained  to  whistle  well. 

The  White-backed  Piping  Crow. 

( Gymnorhina  leuconota.) 


This  is  a description  of  the  male,  but  the  fact  that 
the  black  of  the  upper  parts  has  a bluish,  and  that  of 
the  under  parts  a greenish,  gloss  is  not  mentioned. 

In  the  British  Museum  catalogue  Dr.  Hans  Gadow 
describes  what  he  thinks  may  he  a younger  speci- 
men, having  “the  neck  - patch  less  distinct,  the 
feathers  on  the  hinder  part  mottled  with  black  ; 


Inhabits  Southern  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New 
South  Wales.  Though  imported  pretty  regularly,  it  is 
never  very  cheap. 

This  bird  is  tolerably  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding, 
but  differs  in  the  male  having  the  whole  back  pure  white 
like  the  neck  and  rump  ; the  bill  is  bluish-lilac,  shading 
into  black  towards  the  tip  ; feet  blackish-grey ; irides 
light  hazel. 

The  female,  in  my  opinion,  is  represented  by  specimens 
with  shorter,  stouter  bills  and  greyish  neck  and  back. 

These  are  generally  described  as  young- 
birds,  but  a very  old  female,  of  which  I 
have  the  skin  (the  sex  was  conclusively 
proved  by  dissection),  not  only  has  the 
nape  and  back  grey,  but  mottled  like  a 
young  bird  ; moreover,  the  grey  colour- 
ing is  always  found,  in  every  example 


White-backed  Piping  Crow 

(Head  of  Female.) 


feathers  of  the  back  with  white  edgings  ; rump-feathers 
with  black  bases,  only  the  tips  being  white,  producing  a 
strongly  mottled  appearance.”  Yet  he  describes  the 
young  bird  as  having  the  “ top  of  the  head,  wings,  and 
terminal  part  of  the  tail  brownish  black  ; the  feathers  of 
the  back  blackish,  narrowly  tipped  with  grey ; the 
whole  under  surface  of  the  body  brown,  mottled  with 
darker  brown  and  whitish  ” ; so  that  the  supposed 
“ younger  specimen  ” is  neither  like  the  adult  cock  nor 
the  young  bird.  Is  it  safe  to  assume,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  eight  skins  (one  of  which  is  undoubtedly  young), 
that  the  sexes  of  this  bird  do  not  differ? 

In  its  wild  state  the  Piping  Crow  frequents  open 
tracts  of  country,  particularly  when  skirted  by  belts  of 
trees,  in  tbe  forks  of  the  branches  of  which  it  constructs 
its  nest.  Dr.  Ramsay  says  that  the  latter  is  a large 
open  structure  of  sticks  and  twigs  lined  with  grass  and 
hair.  The  eggs  are  three  or  four  in  number,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  North,  are  very  variable,  being  usually 
green  or  blue,  spotted  and  streaked  with  various  shades 
of  reddish-brown  and  lilac  ; but  sometimes  they  are  dull 
dark  brown,  dotted  all  over  with  darker  brown,  and 
sometimes  “ brownish  white,  with  spots  and  dashes  of 


which  I have  examined,  in  conjunction  with  the  shorter 
and  stouter  bill. 

The  young  bird  is  brownish-black  where  the  adults 
are  black,  the  back  being  greyish  and  spotted  with 
white,  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  whitish. 

The  habits  and  food  of  this  species  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  common  Piping  Crow.  It  breeds  from  August  to 
October,  constructing  a large  and  deep  cup-shaped  nest, 
formed  externally  of  sticks  and  lined  with  twigs,  grasses, 
and  cow  hair,  and  placed  in  the  fork  of  a tree,  sometimes 
at  a considerable  height  from  the  ground  in  a Eucalyptus, 
at  other  times  in  a sapling  at  about  twenty  feet  altitude  ; 
Mr.  North  even  took  the  nest  at  ten  feet  from  the 
ground.  Three  eggs  are  laid,  varying  from  bl  uish  or  greenish 
white  to  apple-green,  streaked,  spotted,  or  smudged  with 
reddish-brown  or  wood-brown,  but  sometimes  minutely 
speckled  all  over  with  pale  reddish. 

According  to  Gould,  this  bird  is  more  shy  than  the 
common  Whistling  Crow. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FAMILY  ALAUDIDAi. 

The  Larks  represent  a small  family,  of  which  about 
seventy-three  distinct  species  are  recognised.  These 
are  distributed  into  no  less  than  twenty-one  genera. 
With  one  exception  they  are  confined  to  the  Old  World, 
six  species  being  recognised  as  having  a claim  to  the 
title  of  British  bird. 

Larks  are  powerful  flyers,  with  long,  wide,  and 
pointed  wings,  the  males  having  the  first  long  flight 
feathers  more  developed  than  the  females,  and  the 
breastbone,  with  the  pectoral  muscles,  consequently 
deeper  and  more  powerful.  On  the  earth  these  birds 
progress  by  walking.  They  never  wash,  but  cleanse 
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themselves  by  squatting  on  the  ground  and  throw- 
ing dust  or  sand  through  their  feathers,  after  the 
manner  of  gallinaceous  birds.  Their  food  consists  of 
spiders,  centipedes,  all  kinds  of  small  insects  with  their 
larvae  and  pupae,  and  seeds  of  weeds  or  grain.  From  the 
Pipits,  which  they  much  resemble  in  colouring,  and  to 
which  they  are  undoubtedly  nearly  related,  the  Larks 
can  be  at  once  distinguished  hy  the  scaling  at  the  back, 
as  well  as  the  front,  of  the  foot.* 

Very  few  species  of  Larks  are  imported  as  cagebirds, 
probably  because  of  their  modest  colouring  ; but  such  as 
do  come  to  hand  are  well  worth  keeping,  though,  unfor- 
tunately, they  are  never  cheap.  Dr.  Russ  only  records 
ten  imported  species,  several  of  which  are  not  exclusively 
foreign  birds  ; whilst  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London, 
including  British  and  European  species,  has  only  kept 
seventeen,  and  one  of  these — A.  gulgula  (the  Indian 
Skylark) — is  only  doubtfully  distinct  from  our  British 
bird.  Of  the  few  imported  species,  the  Tien-tsin  and 
the  Calandra  Larks  are  undoubtedly  most  often  seen  in 
the  market,  and  are  by  far  the  most  pleasing. 

The  Calandra  Lark 
( Melanocorypha  calandra ) 

ranges  through  Southern  and  Central  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean,  through  Persia  to  Central  Asia  and  the 
Altai  district,  southwards  to  Northern  Afghanistan. 
Oddly  enough,  Dr.  Russ  gives  “ Africa  ” as  its  habitat, 
and  asserts  that  it  occurs  in  “ South  Europe,  North- 
West  Africa,  and  warmer  Asia.”  He  probably  con- 
founds it  with  the  Double-spotted  Lark  (M.  bimaculata), 
which  occurs  in  North-Eastern,  not  North-Western 
Africa. 

The  general  colouring  of  the  upper  parts  is  brown, 
somewhat  huffish  on  the  mantle  and  greyish  on  the 
rump ; the  upper  tail  coverts  with  a tawny  hue,  the 
feathers  of  the  crown,  neck,  mantle,  and  upper  back 
with  blackish  centres ; lesser  wing-coverts  greyisn 
brown ; remainder  of  wing-feathers  dark  brown  with 
slightly  tawny  borders  ; the  flights,  excepting  the  inner- 
most secondaries  with  white  tips,  the  second  primary 
with  white  border  to  the  outer  web  ; tail  feathers  dark 
brown  with  ruddy  brown  borders,  all  excepting  the  two 
central  ones  with  tips  increasingly  white,  the  last  but  one 
on  each  side  having  the  outer  web  white  and  the  last 
feather  almost  entirely  so  ; lores  and  superciliary  streak 
pale  buff ; sides  of  face  spotted  with  blackish,  ear-coverts 
brown  with  huffish  shaft-streaks  ; checks,  pale ; a creamy 
patch  on  the  neck  behind  the  ear-coverts  ; under  parts, 
white ; a black  triangular  patch  on  each  side  of  the 
throat;  neck  spotted  with  triangular  markings  ; a large 
brown  patch  tinted  with  tawny  and  spotted  with  blackish 
on  each  side  of  the  breast ; flanks,  ruddy  greyish  brown  ; 
bill,  horn- brown  ; feet,  brown  ; iris,  hazel. 

The  female  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has 
the  first  long  primaries  shorter  than  in  that  sex  ; it  is 
also  slightly  more  ruddy  in  tint,  is  more  spotted  with 
black  on  the  breast,  and  has  smaller  black  patches  on  the 
throat. 

Although  this  species  has  been  included  in  various 
works  on  British  Birds  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  has 
ever  visited  our  islands  ; it  is,  moreover,  such  a favourite 
cagebird  in  the  South  of  Europe,  whence  it  is  imported 
into  this  country  by  the  foreign  bird-dealers,  usually  in 
very  rough  condition,  that  I feel  bound  to  include  it  in 
this  series  of  articles. 

In  its  wild  state  the  Calandra  Lark  is  very  similar  in 
habits  to  our  Skylark,  frequenting  open  ancl  cultivated 

’ It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foot  commences  at  the  heel, 
popularly  mistaken  for  the  knee ; the  true  knee  b within  tire 
abdomen. 


districts,  and  building  its  nest  after  the  manner  of  our  bird 
in  a depression  on  the  earth  amongst  herbage  ; it  lays  four 
or  five  eggs,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Skylark,  but  larger  ; 
it  is  a pleasing  songster,  and  sings  chiefly  when  soaring  ; 
after  the  breeding  season  it  is  gregarious.  In  the 
summer  it  lives  upon  insects  and  seeds,  and  in  the 
winter  on  seeds  alone.  In  captivity  it  should  be  fed 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  Larks — upon 
soft  food,  canaryseed,  mealworms,  and  any  small  insects 
or  their  larvae  which  may  he  obtainable ; a little  water- 
cress or  ehickweed  will  also  prove  beneficial  in  the 
summer  time. 

The  Tien-tsin,  or  Mongolian  Lark. 

(J\Iclan ocori/jtlta  Mongi  lica. ) 

This  bird  is  considerably  larger  than  our  English  Lark  ; 
it  ranges  from  Eastern  Siberia  to  Northern  China  and 
Kokonoor.  The  prevailing  colour  above  is  brown,  the 
feathers  of  the  back  and  rump  with  central  blackish 
streaks  : the  primary  coverts  are  brown  with  pale  mar- 
gins, as  are  also  the  primaries  ; the  upper  tail-coverts 
are  ferruginous  brown  towards  their  edges,  which  are 
margined  with  white  ; the  tail-feathers  are  dark  brown, 
with  very  broad  ferruginous  margins  on  the  centre 
feathers,  the  remainder  are  edged  with  white  along  both 
webs,  most  widely  on  the  outer  feathers,  the  outermost 
being  entirely  white  ; on  the  sides  of  the  neck  in  front 
is  a large  patch  of  black,  which  meets  across  the  throat, 


The  Tien-tsin  Lark. 


forming  a distinct  collar  with  narrow  centre  ; the  back 
of  the  neck  rufous  or  chestnut ; the  crown  of  the  head 
of  the  same  colour,  but  with  a pale  central  patch,  abroad 
white  eyebrow  produced  backwards  to  join  a creamy 
buff  band  round  the  nape  ; under  parts  white,  the  sides 
of  the  throat,  cheeks,  sides  of  breast  and  thighs  tinged 
with  tawny,  the  lateral  breast  feathers  having  also  dusky 
centres  ; liill  clear  flesh-coloured  ; legs  reddish  brown,  the 
toes  yellowish  with  brown  claws  ; iris  of  eye  ashy  brown. 
The  flight  of  this  Lark  is  undulating  and  very  rapid  ; 
like  our  English  bird,  it  rises  towards  the  sky  in  song, 
but  it  does  not  soar  so  high  ; it  also  sings  when  flying 
near  the  ground  or  from  the  top  of  a stone.  The 
Chinese  cages  are  provided  with  a central  wooden 
pedestal  from  which  the  song  is  usually  delivered, 
though  at  times  a food  tin  is  used  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
mentioned  as  a remarkable  fact  that  the  Tien-tsin  Lark 
sometimes  perches  on  trees,  but  I had  0 tame  nestling 
English  Skylark  which  spent  a great  part  of  the  day 
either  on  a branch  in  the  aviary  at  a height  of  at  least 
six  feet  from  the  ground  or  upon  the  ledges  inside  the 
wire  netting.  Even  in  its  wild  state  the  Skylark  some- 
times, though  rarely,  perches  upon  a branch,  and  not 
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infrequently  upon  a clipped  hedge  or  fence  ; therefore, 
the  behaviour  of  the  Mongolian  Lark  is  not  very  strange 
after  all.  The  Tien-tsin  Lark  begins  to  lay  early  in 
June,  so  that  it  is  a late  nester  ; the  eggs  are  of  a dirty 
yellow-white  colour,  with  grey  or  pale  brown  lines  and 
spots.  The  natural  song  of  the  bird  is  described  as  not 
at  all  copious,  hut  its  power  of  mocking  other  birds, 
especially  when  kept  in  a cage,  has  been  remarked. 

Mr.  Abrahams  kindly  gave  me  a fine  example  about 
1891,  which  had  picked  up  so  many  notes  through  long 
companionship  with  other  birds  and  beasts  that  its  song 
was  very  entertaining.  It  commenced  with  the  tweet 
of  a Canary,  admirably  reproduced,  then  two  harsh 
notes  and  a shrill  chirp,  three  harsh  notes  and  a 
chirp,  four  and  a chirp  ; then  about  nine  or  ten  shrill 
chirps  all  alike,  followed  by  a run,  in  true  Lark  language, 
two  whistled  notes  and  a chirp,  about  live  double  notes, 
almost  like  the  chisie of  a Wagtail  ; then  a long 
whistled  note,  another  series  of  double  notes  and  three 
or  four  long  notes  ; three  or  four  Lark  trills,  shortening 
with  repetition  ; four  long  notes,  three  chirps  ; three  long- 
notes,  three  chirps  ; a staccato  scale  or  two,  terminating 
plaintively ; then  five  or  six  harsh  notes,  and  lastly  an 
exact  imitation  of  the  miaw  of  a cat,  repeated  from  three 
to  eight  times  ; or  more  if  answered  by  a similar  miaw.* 

As  the  circular  wicker  cage  in  which  the  Chinese  send 
these  birds  home  did  not  satisfy  me  I had  one  made  on 
my  own  plan,  2 ft.  in  length,  wooden  at  back  and  ends, 
and  with  a good  height  (about  three  inches),  wooden  in 
front,  bars  of  curved  willow,  arched  over  the  remainder 
of  front  and  top,  the  food  and  water  pans  sliding  in  troughs 
from  front  along  each  end  of  cage  ; a fixed  mushroom-like 
table  in  the  centre  for  the  bird  to  sing  from,  no  draw- 
tray,  but  a movable  slip  to  admit  scraper,  sand  sifted  in 
at  the  top.  This  answered  admirably. 

FAMILY  TYRANNIDAL 

Only  one  species  of  this  large  family  is  freely  im- 
ported, and,  unlike  a great  many  of  the  Tyrants,  which 
bear  a curious  resemblance  to  Thrushes  or  Flycatchers, 
this  species  is,  both  in  appearance  and  habits,  much 
more  like  a Kingfisher  ; it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  birds  so  utterly  dissimilar  can  belong  to  the 
same  family. 

Upwards  of  four  hundred  species  of  Tyrant-birds  are 
known  to  science,  the  majority  being  small  and  incon- 
spicuous birds,  though  some  (as,  for  instance,  the  mar- 
vellous crested  birds  of  the  genus  Muscivora)  have  no 
little  pretension  to  beauty.  They  are  all  characterised 
by  a hooked  incurved  bill,  combined  with  nearly  free 
toes  to  the  feet.  The  family  is  strictly  confined  to  the 
New  World. 

The  Sulphur  Tyrant 
( Pitangus  sulphuratus) 

inhabits  Guiana,  the  Amazons,  and  Brazil,  and  is  fairly 
often  imported,  therefore  not  very  expensive.  Dr.  Russ, 
who  refers  the  Tyrants  to  the  Shrikes  ( Laniidrv ),  speaks 
of  this  as  the  “Sulphury  Tyrant,”  and  says  it  is  not 
rare  in  zoological  gardens  ; he  has  evidently  not  himself 
possessed  it.  To  call  this  bird  “ Sulphury  Tyrant  ” is 
confusing,  because  that  name  is  given  by  Sclater  and 
Hudson  to  the  allied,  but  smaller,  Rhynchocijclus  sulph- 
urescens. 

The  Sulphur  Tyrant  has  the  head  black,  the  forehead 
ashy  white,  a broad  longitudinal  patch  of  silky  golden 
yellow  (some  of  the  terminal  feathers  of  which  are  broadly 
black-tipped)  on  the  crown,  a broad  superciliary  waved 
white  stripe  extending  back  to  the  nape,  remainder  of 
upper  surface  olivaceous  ruddy  brown,  with  the  edges  of 

* The  song  was  carefully  noted  whilst  the  bird  was  singing. 


the  flights  and  outer  tail  feathers  chestnut ; chin,  throat, 
and  fore-chest  white  ; remainder  of  under  parts  sulphur 
yellow  slightly  stained  with  ashy-olive ; hill  and  feet 
black,  iris  chestnut. 

I purchased  a specimen  of  this  bird,  I think  about  the 
year  1895,  and  kept  it  for  about  a twelvemonth,  when  it 
died  quite  unaccountably.  I found  it  a nervous  bird, 
which,  whenever  anyone  looked  at  it,  would  open  its 
mouth  to  its  widest  capacity  and  let  out  a harsh  dismal 
prolonged  scream,  exactly  resembling  that  produced 
by  india-rubber  babies  sold  for  a penny  in  the  London 
streets ; it  was  a great  source  of  amusement  to  ask  a 
young  lady  to  go  and  examine  the  beauty  of  the  bird, 
and  note  her  startled  jump  when  that  awful  sound 
greeted  her.  This  is  probably  what  Hudson  describes 
in  his  account  of  the  extremely  closely  related 
P.  bolivianus  as  “ a very  long  clear  call-note.”  It  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  shocking  sounds  uttered  by 
any  feathered  biped  ; butHudson  speaks  of  the  uttering  of 
this  agonised  scream  by  both  sexes,  as  “one  pretty 
habit,  which  brings  out  strongly  the  pleasant  feature  in 
its  character.”  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste  ! 

Like  the  Shrikes  this  bird  is  predatory  in  its  habits, 
living  principally  on  small  snakes,  lizards,  newts,  frogs, 
tadpoles,  small  fish  and  insects  ; it  also  eats  fledglings 
of  small  birds  and  mice.  It  kills  its  prey  as  the  King- 
fisher does  by  banging  it  against  the  branch  on  which  it 
sits,  or  upon  a stone.  In  captivity,  when  newts  or  tad- 
poles are  difficult  to  obtain,  raw  lean  meat  will  be  ac- 


Tiie Sulthur  Tyrant. 

cepted  ; and  the  usual  soft  foods  containing  egg  and  ants 
cocoons  are  freely  eaten.  As  Mr.  Hudson  rightly 
observes  : “ a mouse  gives  it  a great  deal  of  trouble,  for 
after  it  has  been  killed  it  cannot  be  devoured  until 
reduced  by  repeated  blows  to  a soft  pulp,”  after  which 
my  bird  always  swallowed  it  down  whole  ; but  the 
“ Bienteveo  Tyrant  ” is  said  to  laboriously  pull  it  to 
pieces. 

On  the  earth  this  bird  hops  clumsily,  probably  on 
account  of  its  rather  small  feet. 

The  so-called  species  P.  derbianus,  P.  bolivianus,  and 
P.  sulphuratus  are  to  all  intents  ar.d  purposes  scarcely 
differing  local  races  of  one  bird  ; therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Burmeister’s  “ P.  sulphuratus  ” was 
Sclater’s  “ P.  bolivianus Burmeister  states  that, 
owing  to  its  predatory  habits,  the  “ Bienteveo  ” (so 
called  on  account  of  a fancied  resemblance  of  the  bird’s 
song  to  this  sentence,  which  means  “ I see  you  well  ”)  is 
mobbed  by  other  and  weaker  birds. 

Unlike  most  of  the  Tyrants,  these  heavy-billed  species 
build  a conspicuous  domed  nest  in  a tree,  which  some- 
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times  (says  Hudson)  takes  five  or  six  weeks  to  complete. 
It  is  about  a foot  deep  and  eight  or  nine  inches  broad, 
and  chietiy  composed  of  wool.  The  entrance  is  near  the 
top.  The  cavity  is  thickly  lined  with  feathers,  and  con- 
tains five  long  jointed  creamy  eggs,  chietiy  spotted  at 
the  larger  end  with  chocolate  and  purple. 

Gallinaceous  Birds. 

A great  many  representatives  of  this  group  are  freely 
imported,  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  with 
Peacocks  or  other  Pheasants,  which  require  extensive 
aviaries,  nor  even  with  Partridges.  Early  in  1899  I 
purchased  a supposed  pair  (two  cocks)  of  the  Barbary 
Partridge  ( Caccnbis  petrosa ) a very  handsome  bird, 
allied  to  our  red-legged  Partridge,  but  rather  larger  and 
more  charming  in  colouring.  They  were  sold  under  the 
absurd  name  of  Mogador  Quails,  and  undoubtedly  the 
whole  consignment  had  been  badly  treated.  I believe 
one  of  my  males,  which  survived  five  or  six  weeks,  far 
outlived  all  his  companions.  They  were  all  terribly 
weak,  and  suffering  from  ophthalmia,  indeed  one  of  my 
birds  went  quite  blind  after  about  three  days,  was  un- 
able to  find  food,  and  died  of  starvation.  The  other 
was  going  in  the  same  way,  when  I removed  it  to  a large 
cage,  where  it  partially  recovered  ; but  one  morning  I 
found  it  squatting  down  quite  dead.  These  birds 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  but  perhaps  they  may 
have  felt  too  ill  to  be  aggressive. 

I put  in  the  above  record,  so  that  my  readers  may 
know  what  to  expect  if  they  are  tempted  by  an  adver- 
tisement of  “ Mogador  Quails.”  The  true  Quails  are 
certainly  the  most  suitable  of  all  gallinaceous  birds  for 
small  aviary  or  large  cage  culture,  but  more  particularly 
the  little  painted  Quails.  Almost  equally  charming  are 
the  little  Hemipodes,  now  referred  by  ornithologists  to 
a separate  order ; several  of  the  latter  were  left  in  my 
care  for  about  three  weeks  (some  years  ago)  by  a 
colleague,  and  greatly  delighted  me.  I believe  they 
were  referable  to  the  black-necked  species  (Turnix 
nigricollis ) from  Madagascar.  The  females  were  far 
more  gaudy  and  larger  than  the  males,  which  is  just  the 
reverse  of  what  one  expects  to  find  in  true 
Gallinaceous  birds.  In  this  and  other  charac- 
teristics they  have  attained  the  position 
sought  by  the  New  Woman  ! 

FAMILY  PHASIANIDAL 

The  Quails. 

These  birds  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  the 
Partridges  by  their  exceedingly  short  tails  and  pointed 
wings  ; their  tarsi  are  scaled  in  front,  but  reticulated 
behind,  usually  without  spurs. 

In  their  habits  Quails  are  more  or  less  gregarious  ; 
they  are  ground-frequenters,  and  capable  of  walking  and 
running  rapidly  ; the  flight  is  quick,  heavy,  and  usually 
short ; they  usually  skulk  amongst  herbage,  where  they 
often  nest  in  mere  dejiressions  in  the  earth,  scantily 
lined  with  scraps  of  grass,  leaves,  etc.  ; their  eggs  vary 
from  olive  to  stone  yellowish,  often  speckled,  spotted  or 
blotched  with  brown,  and  are  generally  numerous.  Some 
Quails,  at  any  rate,  are  polygamous  ; their  calls  to  each 
other  are  shrill,  but  they  have  other  softer  notes,  some 
of  them  barely  audible. 

The  Chinese  Quail. 

(Excalf actoria  ehinensis. ) 

I am  not  sure  that  the  terms  “ Painted  Quail,”  “Rain 
Quail,”  or  “ Marsh  Quail  ” are  not  all  preferable  to  the 
denomination  “Chinese  Quail”  for  this  species.  Its 
range,  so  far  from  being  restricted  to  China,  extends 


from  North  1 ndia  southward  to  Ceylon,  eastward  through 
Burmah  to  China  and  the  Philippines,  thence  southward 
through  Malaysia  and  the  Moluccas  to  Australia.  With 
so  extensive  a range  it  naturally  exhibits  slight  local 
variations  in  size  and  pattern,  the  Australian  form 
having  been  called  E.  australis  and  regarded  as  a 
different  species  by  Gould. 

The  male  above  is  olive-brown,  the  feathers  of  the 
back  barred  with  black  and  having  pale  shaft  streaks  ; 
median  and  greater  coverts  more  or  less  chestnut-red, 
the  centre  of  the  feathers  being  washed  with  slate-blue  ; 
forehead,  lores,  ear  coverts,  and  breast  slate-blue  ; chin 
and  throat  black,  bounded  above  by  an  elongated  pear- 
shaped  white  patch,  divided  longitudinally  by  a black 
streak,  and  below  by  a black-edged  crescentic  white 
collar  ; the  middle  of  chest,  abdomen,  vent,  and  most  of 
the  tail  feathers  chestnut  red  ; bill  leaden  blackish  ; 
feet  bright  ochre  yellow  ; iris  deep  brown. 

The  female  is  altogether  duller  in  colouring,  the  dis- 
tinctive black,  white,  blue,  and  chesnut-red  being 
absent ; the  forehead,  eyebrow,  and  throat  ruddy  ; the 
chin  dull  whitish  ; the  breast  brown,  each  feather  witli 
a darker  transverse  crescent,  under  parts  sordid  whitish. 

'Fhe  young,  as  described  by  Mr.  E.  G.  B.  Meade- 
Waldo,  who  bred  this  species  successfully  in  1898,  are 
of  a dark  chocolate  colour,  with  two  broad  dull  yellow 
lines  down  the  back,  and  three  yellow  strijjes  on 
the  head.  They  were  hatched  on  July  23rd,  and  were 
in  adult  plumage  by  August  27th.* 

The  Chinese  Quail  delights  in  damp,  low-lying,  grassy 
patches  in  ojien  jungle,  the  edges  of  indigo  fields,  moist 
fern  brakes,  etc.  It  associates  in  small  coveys,  is  easily 
flushed,  when  it  flies  straight,  but  soon  drops  back  into 
cover.  It  can  run  with  considerable  speed,  and  takes 
surprising  leaps  with  very  little  apparent  effort.  The 
nest  is  merely  a shallow  depression  scratched  in  the 
earth,  and  lined  with  a few  scraps  of  dry  grass  or  fern  ; 


Barbary  Partridge. 


the  eggs,  which  are  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  seem 
to  number  normally  about  seven  or  eight,  though  Mr. 
Meade  Waldo’s  hen  laid  no  less  than  twenty -one ; in 
colour  they  are  olive  stone  brown,  minutely  stijipled 
with  dark  brown. 

I purchased  two  pairs  of  this  most  satisfactory  little 
sjiecies  early  in  1897,  and  still  have  them  all  as  I jien 
these  lines'. t In  March,  1898,  they  went  to  nest,  and 


* .Inly  is  the  proper  breeding-season  for  this  species, 
f One  male  died  from  apoplexy  on  June  8th,  1809. 


PARROTS. 
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laid  six  or  seven  eggs,  but  my  Doves  broke  or  bruised 
the  whole  of  them. 

Unlike  many  of  the  game  birds,  the  Chinese  Quail 
soon  gets  remarkably  tame,  and  will  run  to  its  owner 
for  insect  food.  It  has  many  notes,  the  call  consisting 
of  three  or  four  extremely  loud  resonant  cries,  which  are 
uttered  equally  by  both  sexes  ; the  call  to  the  laying- 
hen  to  feed  is  a soft  continuous  “cuk,  cuk,  cuk:’  ; when 
roosting  also  a constant  twittering  or  wheezing  note  is 
kept  up.  The  cock  bird  sometimes,  but  rarely,  Haps 
his  wings,  and  gives  a diminutive  crow,  only  audible  if 
your  attention  is  directed  to  it ; when  sitting  still  in 
the  daytime  he  will  sometimes  regularly  utter  a rattling 
note  like  the  escape  of  gas  from  a leaky  seltzer  syphon. 

This  little  Painted  Quail  is  hardy  and  very  easy  to 
keep  in  health,  feeding  chiefly  upon  white  millet,  being 
at  the  same  time  greedy  after  insects  or  their  grubs, 
though  capable  of  going  without  them  for  months. 
The  only  drawback  to  keeping  two  pairs  together  is 
that  towards  the  breeding  season  they  chase  one 
another  and  pluck  the  feathers  from  the  crown  and 
nape,  particularly  of  the  hens.  I had  to  separate  one 
of  my  hens  for  a time,  as  I discovered  her  with  the 
crown  of  her  head  raw  and  covered  with  blood.  I kept 
her  in  a cage  for  several  months,  disproving  the  correct- 
ness of  Captain  Legge’s  statement  that  it  “ re- 
quires a roomy  aviary  to  dwell  in.”* 


The  male  bird  may  often  he  observed  sitting  on  a 
stump  or  log  projecting  above  the  grass  and  weeds  which 
conceal  his  mate  and  nest  or  brood. 

If  suddenly  Hushed  the  Californian  Quail  immediately 
Hies  into  a tree  ; but  usually  at  the  approach  of  an 
intruder  it  runs  rapidly  until  compelled  to  take  wing. 
Its  alarm-note  is  described  as  pit.  The  call-note  has 
been  variously  recorded,  and  possibly  is  not  always  the 
same.  One  author  speaks  of  it  as  rut-cut-cut-mc-too,  and 
another  as  kunk-kuck-kuck-ka,  the  first  three  notes  rapid, 
the  last  prolonged. 

Some  years  ago  I purchased  a pair  of  this  species  and 
turned  them  into  my  outdoor  aviary  ; but  I found  them 
so  insufferably  wild  that,  although  the  hen  laid  eggs  in  a 
corner,  there  was  not  the  slightest  hope  of  their  ever 
being  hatched.  By  the  reckless  way  in  which  both  birds 
dashed  about  when  I entered  the  aviary,  I was  always 
in  fear  lest  they  should  break  their  necks  or  wings  ; but, 
in  spite  of  everything,  they  always  looked  presentable. 
After  keeping  them  six  or  eight  months  I closed  with 
an  offer  which  was  made  for  them,  and  cannot  say  I 
have  ever  regretted  it. 

According  to  a writer  (some  years  since)  in  The 
Feathered  \Vorul,  the  male  in  captivity  does  the  lion's 
share  of  the  incubation  ; when  wild  this  seems  not  to  be 
the  case. 


The  Californian  Quail. 


(Lophortyx  calif orn icus. ) 


The  upper  surface  of  this  wide-ranging  species  (which 
occurs  in  the  western  States  of  North  America,  north- 
ward to  Washington,  southward  to  Lower  California, 
and  eastward  to  Nevada)  is  grey  in  front  and  olive- 
brown  washed  with  grey  behind;  the  forehead  is 
yellowish  buff,  bounded  at  the  back  by  a white  band, 
which  passes,  in  the  form  of  a white  eyebrow  bordered 
with  black,  to  behind  the  eyes  ; the  crown  is  brown, 
with  a well-marked  crest  of  black  clubbed  feathers  ; the 
feathers  of  the  neck  have  black  shafts  and  margins,  and 
white  subterminal  spots  on  both  webs  ; wing-coverts, 
scapulars,  and  outer  secondaries  brown,  the  last- 
mentioned  with  buff  edges ; primaries  and  inner 
secondaries  brownish  ; cheeks  and  ear-coverts  black  ; 
chin  and  throat  black,  bounded  behind  by  a white  band, 
which  passes  up  to  the  ear-coverts  ; chest  grey,  shading 
into  buff  on  the  breast,  which  passes  into  chestnut  on 
the  abdomen,  the  sides  and  vent  being  huffish,  with 
white  shafts  ; all  the  feathers  barred  and  edged  with 
black  ; feathers  of  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts  blackish 
in  the  centre  ; tail,  slate  grey  ; beak,  black  ; feet,  dark 
leaden  grey  ; iris,  dark  brown. 

The  female  is  generally  duller,  and  has  a shorter  crest 
than  the  male.  The  young  have  buff  shaft-streaks  to 
the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  ; the  wings  are  somewhat 
redder  and  mottled  with  black  ; the  under  parts  whitish, 
with  the  barring ill-dehned:  the  tail  transversely  mottled 
with  whitish. 

This  species  nests  in  the  open  field  at  the  foot  of  a 
bush ; or  sandy  ground,  under  a cactus  or  shelter  of  a 
heap  of  driftwood.  . The  nest  is  a mere  depression, 
carelessly  lined  with  a few  loose  grasses  ; from  twelve  to 
sixteen  eggs  are  deposited,  which  are  tolerably  variable, 
yellowish  or  greyish-white,  spotted  and  dusted  with 
(lark  brown,  burnt  umber,  chestnut,  rusty  drab,  or 
olivaceous  drab. 


Wandering  Tree  Pie. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

PSITTACI.-PARROTS. 


* In  1899  the  first  nest  was  found  in  a corner  of  the  aviary,  and 
the  first  egg  laid  on  April  11th  ; six  eggs  were  laid  before  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  then  the  lien  deserted  them ; eventually,  on 
May  7th,  one  of  the  eggs  got  broken,  so  I blew  the  remainder  for 
my  collection. 


Now  the  least  pleasing  part  of  my  task  is  reached — 
the  Parrots,  a group  containing  some  of  the  most 
glaringly  coloured,  hard  - biting,  ill  - tempered,  and 
treacherous  of  birds ; many  of  them,  nevertheless, 
gifted  perhaps  bryor.d  all  others  with  intelligence, 
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although,  to  look  at  them,  you  might  judge  them  to  he 
hopelessly  stupid. 

I confess  that  I have  a passion  for  bright  colours,  and 
am  able  to  take  almost  as  keen  a delight  in  watching 
the  flashing  glitter  of  a Tanager  of  the  genus  Callistc 
as  in  tracing  the  delicate  tinting  on  the  neck  of  a Dove 
or  the  flanks  of  a Partridge ; yet,  even  so,  the  violent 
and  essentially  vulgar  arrangements  of  staring  hues  on 
some  Parrots  are  too  painful  to  contemplate  ; and  if,  in 
addition,  the  only  notes  consist  of  ear-piercing  screams 
it  seems  astounding  that  anyone  can  be  willing  to  pay 
high  prices  for  them. 

1 do  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  are  no  really  taste- 
fully coloured  Parrots,  for  I consider  some  of  them  really 
beautiful,  and  even  gentle  to  those  upon  whom  their 
somewhat  capricious  affections  have  been  fixed  ; but 
there  are  so  many  screamers  and  so  many  positively 
dangerous  fellows  in  the  family,  that  (of  late)  they  have 
not  tempted  me  to  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  a healthy  and  marvellously  good-tempered 
young  grey  Parrot.  However,  personal  opinions  are  of 
little  interest  to  the  general  public,  so  I must  proceed  to 
do  the  best  I can  to  describe  this  group  of  birds. 
Like,  our  Cuckoo,  the  Parrots  have  what  are  called 
zygodactile  toes  ; that  is,  two  toes  are  directed  forwards, 
and  two  backwards.  Unlike  most  birds,  the  upper  mand- 
ible is  articulated  to  the  forehead,  being  freely  movable 
up  and  down.  If  you  soften  a Parrot’s  skull  and  raise 
the  upper  mandible,  you  will  see  a beautiful  mechanism 
at  work — a sort  of  piston-rod  moving  backwards  and 
forwards  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  mandible. 

The  tongue  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  in  some  groups  it 
is  fringed,  or  provided  with  a kind  of  brush.  The  form 
of  the  head,  with  its  hooked  upper  mandible  and  the 
cere  at  its  base,  resembles  that  of  the  birds  of  prey,  to 
which  birds  the  Parrots  are  allied. 

Most  of  the  species  lay  in  holes  in  trees,  very  few 
making  any  nest ; the  eggs  are  white,  like  those  of 
Doves ; the  young  are  born  naked,  and  are  fed  from  the 
crop. 

Count  Salvador!  divides  the  Parrots  into  six  families  : 

1.  Nestoi  ula;,  represented  by  the  Ka-ka  Parrots,  very 
ugly  and  rarely  imported  birds,  with  long  and  fairly 
slender  beaks  ; the  family  consists  of  one  genus,  and  is 
conlined  to  the  New  Zealand  sub-region. 

2.  Loriidcc,  including  the  Lories  and  Lorikeets,  occur- 
ring in  Australia  and  Polynesia. 

3.  Cyflojjslttacidw,  a group  of  Lorikeets  seldom  if  ever 
imported,  and  conlined  to  the  Austro-Malayan  sub- 
region. 

4.  Cacatuidce,  or  Cockatoos  and  Cockatiels,  extend- 
ing over  the  Australian  region  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

5.  Psitfacidtc,  occurring  over  a very  extensive  area 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  including  the 
Macaws,  Conures,  Parrakeets,  true  Parrots,  and  Love- 
birds. 

6.  Stringopidw,  containing  the  singular  Night  Parrot 
of  New  Zealand. 

The  families  with  which  I have  to  deal  are  the 
Loriidm,  Caeatuidm,  and  Psittacidce,  to  which  all  the 
more  popular  forms  belong. 

FAMILY  LORIIDjE. 

Lories  and  Lorikeets. 

In  this  group  the  tongue  is  furnished  with  a kind  of 
brush  ; the  tail  is  rarely  longer  than  the  wings,  which 
are  acute,  with'  the  three  first  primaries  generally 
longest. 


The  Red  Lory. 

(Eos  rubra.) 

Inhabits  the  Southern  Moluccas.  Its  prevailing  colour 
is  bright  scarlet  red,  but  the  outer  webs  of  the  first  four 
flights  are  black,  the  remainder  with  black  tips,  and  the 
last  three  or  four  black  with  bluish  tips,  the  longest 
scapulars  and  a band  from  the  thighs  to  the  under  tail- 
coverts,  as  well  as  these  coverts  themselves,  blue ; the 
tail  below  orange-vermilion,  the  bases  of  the  inner 
webs  of  the  feathers  bright  red.  Beak  red,  the  cere 
blackish-grey,  feet  blackish-grey,  the  claws  black  ; eyes 
varying  from  brown  to  orange,  the  naked  skin  blackish. 

In  young  birds  the  feathers  of  the  under-surface  are 
edged  more  or  less  prominently  with  blue,  and  the  under 
tail-coverts  are  red  ringed  with  purple. 

I have  been  unable  to  get  together  any  notes  upon 
the  wild  life  of  this  species.  Doubtless  it  resembles 
other  Lories  in  being  gregarious,  feeding  upon  soft  fruit, 
and  buds,  nectar  of  flowers,  and  insects.  For  a cagebird 
Dr.  Russ  gives  it  an  excellent  character.  He  says  that 
as  a talker  it  is  gifted,  picking  up  new  words  and  even 
sentences  with  ease;  that  it  is  playful,  confiding,  tame, 
and  lovable. 

Three-coloured  Lory. 

(Lorius  lory.) 

An  inhabitant  of  New  Guinea,  Sal watty,  Batanta, 
Waigiou,  and  Mysol,  where  it  feeds,  like  its  allies,  upon 
soft  fruits,  honey,  etc.  It  has  also  been  called  blue- 
tailed, black-capped,  and  (most  erroneously)  Philippine 
Lory. 

The  top  and  back  of  head  are  intense  black  ; the  lores, 
sides  of  head,  nape,  throat,  and  neck,  carmine  red  ; back 
of  neck  and  mouth,  deep  blue ; lower  back,  rump,  and 
upper  tail-coverts,  scarlet  red  ; upper  back  with  a blue- 
black  transverse  band  ; outer  flights  with  their  outer 
webs  deep  grass-green,  the  inner  webs  bright  yellow  ; 
tips  black  ; rest  of  wing  above  green  ; some  of  the  coverts 
olivaceous  ; under  coverts  red  ; tail  with  the  basal  half, 
first  red,  then  greenish,  the  terminal  half  deep 
blue ; breast  blue,  joining  that  of  the  back  of 
neck  in  adult  birds ; abdomen,  thighs,  and  under 
tail-coverts,  brighter  blue  ; tail  beneath,  red  towards 
the  base,  but  yellowish  olive  towards  the  tip  ; 
beak  red,  feet  black,  iris  pale  yellow  according  to  Salva- 
dori,  but  Russ  states  that  the  iris  varies  from  brown  to 
yellowish  red,  with  the  naked  skin  brownish  yellow  ; he 
gives  the  colour  of  the  cere  as  dull  yellow. 

With  respect  to  its  behaviour  in  captivity,  Dr.  Russ 
says  that  it  has  been  “ known  and  beloved  from  of  old.” 
“ According  to  Dr.  Myer,  it  is  abundantly  kept  in  New 
Guinea,  and  learns  to  speak  excellently.  A female  in 
Dr.  Scheuba’s  possession  was  uncommonly  companion- 
able and  confiding,  gave  kisses,  allowed  itself  to  be 
cuddled  and  played  with  like  a kitten,  often  whistling 
with  pleasure ; but  occasionally,  even  at  night,  it  piped 
sharply  and  shrilly ; spoke  tolerably  often,  preferably  in 
the  evening,  in  a deep  tone,  also  made  attempts  at 
imitating  songs.” 

Other  writers  have  spoken  favourably  of  the  ability 
of  this  Parrot,  Dr.  Finsch  alone  being  inclined  to  scep- 
ticism on  this  point.  The  species  is  far  less  frequently 
imported  than  the  purple-capped  Lory. 

Purple-capped  Lory. 

(Lorius  domic.ella.) 

An  inhabitant  of  Ceram  and  Amboina ; it  is  said  to 
be  imported  from  its  native  islands  by  way  of  Java,  and 
has  been  known  in  the  trade  as  long  as  any  species  of  its 
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group  ; it  is  an  expensive  bird.  The  adult  bird  is  bright 
red,  the  mantle  and  back  a little  deeper  than  the  other 
parts  ; the  forehead  and  crown  deep  violet,  inclining  to 
black  ; the  wings  green,  the  coverts  above  and  the  inner 
quills  olivaceous  ; base  of  inner  web  of  quills  yellow  ; 
the  bend  of  the  wing  and  Tinder-coverts  blue  tipped  with 
whitish  ; tail  purplish-red  at  tip  above,  but  orange-red 
below  ; a yellow  band  across  the  fore-chest;  shanks 
clear  blue,  feet  blackish-grey  with  the  claws  black  ; 
beak  orange-red  ; iiis  brown,  brownish  yellow,  or  orange, 
with  a narrower  ring  round  the  pupil  clear  yellow ; 


naked  skin  round  eyes  blackish.  In  the  young  there  is 
a greenish  tinge  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  shank- 
feathers  are  mostly  dull  green. 

Dr.  Guillemard  mentions  an  example  of  this  species 
which  became  partly  yellow  in  continement ; this  he 
notes  as  a well-known  tendency  in  many  of  the  Parrot 
tribe. 

Russ  says  that  as  a rule  this  Lory  only  learns  single 
words,  and  at  best  prattles  short  observations  quickly 
and  hurriedly ; its  call  is  not  so  shrill,  more  flute-like 
than  that  of  other  Lories.  In  several  instances  he  has 
known  it  to  live  many  years 
in  a cage  ; it  becomes  tame 
fairly  quickly. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Simpson  gave  an 
account  of  a specimen  of  this 
species  in  his  possession  in 
tiie  first  volume  of  The  Aci- 
cultural  Magazine,  pp.  69,  70. 
He  recommends  bread  and 
milk,  fruit,  boiled  rice, 
potato,  and  spongecake,  also 
a little  canary  and  hempseed. 

From  the  nature  of  their 
food,  this  and  all  the  Lories 
obviously  require  to  be  kept 
very  clean,  and  plenty  of  pure 
water,  both  for  drinking  anti 
bathing  purposes, must  always 
be  kept  in  the  cage  with 
them. 


Swain, son’s  Lorikeet. 


ruKPLE-cAPPEP  Lory. 
(Hee  jiage  6 ) 


(Trichoglossns  novee- 
hollandice. ) 

A native  of  Eastern  Aus- 
tralia, from  Cape  York  to 
Victoria  and  Tasmania.  It  is 
also  known  as  the  “ Blue- 
bellied  Lorikeet”  and  “Blue 
Mountain  Lory.”  This  gaudy 
Parrot  has  the  crown  of  die 
head,  face,  cheeks,  and  throat 
purplish  blue,  the  nape  of  the 
neck  yellowish  shading  into 
grass  - green,  which  colour 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
upper  parts  ; the  breast  and 
under  wing-coverts,  vermilion 
red  ; the  belly,  bright  blue  ; 
the  central  tail  - featheis 
below,  yellow  ; the  beak, 
orange  - vermilion  ; legs, 
leaden  grey  ; the  sexes  are 
alike,  the  hen  being  perhaps 
a little  smaller.  This  showy 
species  is  not  only  rather  ex- 
pensive, but  is  not  very  easy 
to  keep  for  any  length  of  time 
in  health.  Herr  Wiener,  how- 
ever, says  (“Cassell’s  Cage- 
birds,”  page  443)  : “ I have 
kept  these  birds  for  years 
without  difticulty.  I pre- 
sented one  bird  of  this  kind 
to  a friend  I in  the  autumn  of 
1870,  and  this  bird  lived  over 
six  years  in  my  friend’s  study, 
laying  several  eggs,  although 
kept  singly.  Besides  canary- 
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seed  and  maize,  the  Blue  Mountain  Lory  was  fed  on  a 
little  sugar, with  occasionally  a morsel  of  raw  beef  scraped 
very  line  and  mixed  with  scraped  carrot.  I have  before 
me  the  names  of  four  amateurs  who  have  successfully 
bred  this  Parrot.”  I cannot  at  all  approve  of 
Herr  Wiener’s  giving  raw  beef  to  tins  or  any 
other  Parrot.  Insects  are  in  part  its  natural  food, 
and  therefore  undoubtedly  would  be  beneficial,  and  even 
from  time  to  time  a necessity.  Its  principal  food  in  a 
wild  state  consists  of  the  nectar  and  pollen  of  Eucalyptus 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  seeds  of  grasses.  When  kept  in 
captivity  Dr.  Buss  recommends  “ canaryseed,  millet, 
hemp,  oats,  egg  bread,  boiled  rice,  fresh  or  soaked  ants’ 
eggs,  sweet  ripe  fruit,  cherries,  berries,  grapes,  dates, 
figs,  etc.”  In  place  of  the  egg-bread  and  ants’  eggs  I 
should  substitute  “ insectivorous  birds’  food  ” ; also 
plenty  of  wholesome  green-fond  in  season,  together 
with  any  flowers  of  fruit  trees,  including  may-blossoms. 
Mr.  Fillmer  insists  upon  milk-sop  for  the  Loriulce  ; but, 
knowing  the  danger  of  this  food,  I should  prefer 
sweetened  boiled  rice.  Unless  an  aviary  can  be 
devoted  to  this  species  alone,  a separate  cage  will  he 
more  suitable  for  it,  as  it  is  considered  by  most  aviarists 
who  have  kept  it  to  be  of  a combative  disposition  ; at 
the  same  time,  as  a cage-bird,  it  becomes  very  annoying- 
on  account  of  its  shrieking  propensities.  As  usual,  this 
Lory,  in  its  own  country,  breeds  in  holes  in  the  branches 
of  trees,  in  which  it  deposits  four  white  eggs.  Being 
essentially  an  arboreal  species,  it  rarely  visits  the  solid 
ground  ; its  legs,  indeed,  are  suited  rather  for  climbing 
than  running.  Gould  says  of  this  species : “ The 

flowers  of  the  various  species  of  Eucalypti  fur- 
nish this  bird  with  an  abundant  supply  of  food, 
and  so  exclusively  is  it  confined  to  the  forests  composed 
of  these  trees  that  I do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with 
it  in  any  other.  However  graphically  it  might  he  de- 
scribed, I scarcely  believe  it  possible  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  a forest  of  flowering  gums  tenanted 
by  Trichoglossi  ; three  or  four  species  being  frequently 
seen  on  the  same  tree,  and  often  simultaneously  attack- 
ing the  pendant  blossoms  of  the  same  branch.  The 
incessant  din  produced  by  their  thousand  voices,  and  the 
screaming  notes  they  emit  when  a flock  of  either  species 
simultaneously  leaves  the  trees  for  some  other  part  of 
the  forest,  is  not  easily  described,  and  must  be  seen  and 
heard  to  be  fully  comprehended.  So  intent  are  they  for 
some  time  after  sunrise  upon  extracting  their  honey- 
food  that  they  are  not  easily  alarmed  or  made  to  quit 
the  trees  upon  which  they  are  feeding.”  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  din  could  be  so  loud  as  to  become 
visible,  as  Mr.  Gould  inadvertently  states,  but  I can  well 
believe  that  it  must  be  horrible  enough  without  that. 

Ornamented  Lorikeet. 

( Trichoglossus  ornatus.) 

A native  of  the  Celebes,  Buton,  and  the  Togian  Islands. 
It  was  rare  in  the  trade  until  1895,  when  a great  impor- 
tation took  place,  and  specimens  were  offered  to  every- 
one who  was  considered  likely  to  purchase  them,  to  me 
amongst  others. 

The  colouring  of  this  Loiikeet  reminds  one  of  the 
gaudy  patchwork  mats  sometimes  seen  at  seaside 
lodging-houses.  Doubtless  the  birds  themselves  think 
it  perfection,  or  they  would  not  have  attained  to  it. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  green  in  several  shades  ; the 
crown  is  purplish  blue,  bounded  at  the  back  by  a band  of 
blue-tipped  scarlet  feathers  ; the  ear-coverts  are  purplish 
blue  ; a broad  oblique  bright  yellow  band  runs  down 
the  side  of  the  neck  ; the  cheeks  and  chin  are  scarlet, 
the  throat  and  breast  also  scarlet,  but  the  feathers  tipped 
with  blue-black;  the  flanks  are  yellow  barred  with  green, 


and  the  vent  is  yellowish  ; the  primaries  are  bluish  on 
the  outer  web  ; the  beak  is  orange-red  ; the  feet  pale 
greyish-blue  ; the  naked  skin  round  the  eye  pale  blue  ; 
the  iris  chestnut.* 

Like  most  Trichcglossi,  this  is  an  abundant  and  a 
noisy  bird  in  its  native  islands,  and  is  caught  in  con- 
siderable numbers  and  kept  by  the  natives,  who  feed  it 
upon  rice  and  bananas. 

A capital  account  of  the  species  (accompanied  by  an 
excellent  coloured  plate  by  Froliawk)  is  given  by  Dr. 
C.  S.  Simpson  in  the  Avicnltural  Magazine,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  81-84.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  this  Lorikeet 
should  be  kept  only  in  an  aviary,  as  he  found  its  move- 
ments too  abrupt  lor  the  limited  area  of  a cage. 

Dr.  Buss  states  that  this  species  frequently  dies  sud- 
denly, although  apparently  healthy  and  in  peifect 
plumage. 

Scaly-breasted  Lorikeet. 

[Psit‘ euteles  chlorolepidotus. ) 

An  inhabitant  of  Australia,  from  Bockingham  Bay 
through  the  interior  to  South  Australia. 

In  this  bird  the  top  of  the  head  is  bluish  green  ; 
remainder  of  upper  surface  grass-green,  deeper  in  front 
than  behind  ; the  mantle  mottled  with  yellow,  flights 
with  their  inner  webs  greyish  black,  with  a bioad 
orange-red  transverse  spot,  below  ash  grey  with  rtd 
transverse  bar  ; under  wing-coverts  and  axillaiies,  red  ; 
tail  ochre-yellow  below,  with  the  basal  half  of  the  inner 
webs  reddish ; chin  and  throat  clear  green ; breast 
yellow,  the  feathers  with  green  outer  crescents ; 
abdomen  green  mottled,  with  yellow  at  the  sides,  the 
bases  of  some  of  the  feathers  inclining  to  ) eddish  ; under 
tail  feathers,  yellowish  green  ; beak,  red,  the  cere  fleshy 
grey  ; feet,  greyish  brown,  with  black  claws  ; iris,  varying 
trom  dark  biown  (Blss)  to  scarlet,  or  scarlet  with  bull 
inner  circle  to  yellow.  Whether  these  variations  are 
due  to  sex  or  age  I cannot  say. 

Usually  imported  in  small  numbers,  but  in  1883  Mr. 
Abrahams  received  a considerable  number.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  bred  in  an  open-air  aviary  in  London  in 
the  winter  of  1883-84,  when  the  water  was  frozen  every 
night  and  sometimes  in  the  daytime.  There  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  this  species. 

According  to  Mr.  Noitl),  the  scaly-breasted  Lorikeet 
breeds  in  the  hollow  spouts  of  Eucalypti  near  the  Dawson 
Biver,  and  of  seven  nests  obtained  each  contained  but  a 
single  egg,  in  several  instances  in  an  advanced  state  if 
incubation.  As  usual,  the  eggs  are  white,  smooth, 
slightly  tapering  at  one  end. 

It  associates  with  other  Lorikeets,  feeding  on  honey, 
from  the  cups  of  expanded  blossoms  of  Eucalypti. 

In  captivity  it  is  reported  as  long-lived,  amiable,  and 
sociable,  and  its  cry  is  said  to  be  less  penetrating  than 
that  of  other  species. 

Musky  Lorikeet. 

( Glossogisittacus  concinnus. ) 

Inhabits  Australia,  from  Queensland  to  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

The  prevailing  colour,  as  usual,  is  grass-green  ; the  fore- 
head, lores,  and  ear-coverts,  red;  back  of  head,  bluish  ; 
nape  and  upper  back  brownish  olive  ; back  and  sides  of 
neck  mottled  with  yellow ; inner  webs  of  flights  sooty, 
below-  blackish  grey  ; inner  webs  of  lateral  tail-feathers, 
yellowish,  red  at  base  ; beak  blackish -brown ; feet 
ashy  grey ; iris  “ brownish-yellow  to  yellowish-red” 
(Buss) ; “ buff,  surrounded  by  a narrow  circle  of  yellow  ” 

* Russ  speaks  of  the  naked  skin  round  the  eye  as  bluish-black,  so 
possibly  this  may  vary. 
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(Gould)  ; naked  skin  encircling  eye  described  as 
brownish. 

In  Queensland  this  bird,  according  to  my  friend  Mrs. 
Fraser,  is  extremely  abundant,  and  she  was  horrified 
(when  staying  there)  at  the  wanton  manner  in  which  the 
English  inhabitants  slaughtered  it,  one  wretched  man, 
if  so  inhuman  a being  deserves  the  title,  amusing  himself 
every  morning  by  shooting  repeatedly  into  Hocks  of 
these  harmless  little  creatures  to  see  how  many  he  could 
kill,  and  leaving  many  poor  wounded  victims  to  a 
lingering  and  painful  death  ; whilst  a boy  of  fifteen 
with  equal  savagery  amused  himself  in  trapping  them, 
wringing  their  necks,  and  then  Hinging  them  away. 

If  I were  to  repeat  the  price  at  which  these  birds 
could  be  purchased  in  Australia,  no  European  who  has 
had  experience  in  buying  them  here  would  credit  it  for 
a moment ; but  I do  not  doubt  it  any  more  than  Ido 
that  Superb  Tanagers  may  be  obtained  for  a few  pence 
at  Pernambuco.  The  difficulty  in  getting  them  home 
alive  is  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  many  birds. 

Russ  speaks  of  this  Lorikeet  as  a “ seed-eater,  un- 
happily seldom  imported.”  According  to  Gould  it 
feeds, like  the  other  Lorikeets,  on  the  honey  of  Eucalyptus 
blossoms.  He  describes  the  eggs  as  two  in  number,  and 
dirty  white. 

CHAPTER  YJ. 

FAMILY  CACATUIDiE. 

Cockatoos  and  Cockateels. 

In  these  birds  the  head  is  always  crested,  the  crest 
capable  of  being  thrown  forward  at  will,  but  in  the 
Cockateel  it  cannot  be  completely  depressed  as  in  the 
Cockatoos  ; the  beak  is  very  deep,  the  upper  mandible 
much  compressed,  and  with  a roughened  file-like  surface 
below. 

The  Great  Black  Cockatoo, though  sometimes  imported, 
always  commands  a high  price,  and  (to  my  mind),  apart 
from  its  comparative  rarity  in  the  market,  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it ; I do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  describe 
it  here.  Banks’  Cockatoo  is  another  unattractive  but 
rare  bird.  The  Ganga  Cockatoo  is  a rather  handsome 
bird,  but  it  only  appears  in  the  market  now'  and  again, 
and  always  commands  a high  price.  According  to  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Dutton  it  is  a most  unattractive 
and  sulky  bird,  with  a most  irritating  note. 

We,  therefore,  start  with  the  typical  Cockatoos  or  birds 
of  the  genus  Cacatua. 

Greater  Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo. 

( Cacatua  galerita. ) 

This  popular  Parrot  inhabits  Australia  and  Tasmania  ; 
it  is  white  with  sulphur  yellow  crest,  the  feathers  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  pale  yellow  at  the  base,  the  ear- 
coverts  are  sometimes  washed  with  the  same  colour,  as 
are  the  bases  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  flights  and  tail- 
feathers  ; the  beak  is  black,  the  feet  blackish,  with  black 
claw's  ; the  cere  and  naked  skin  round  the  eye  white ; 
the  iris  deep  brown  to  reddish  brown. 

The  Greater  Sulphur-crest  is  fairly  common  in  the 
bird-market,  where  (according  to  Russ)  it  commands  a 
price  varying  from  15s.  to  £5;  wdiether  these  are  low  er 
or  higher  than  our  English  prices  I cannot  say,  having 
never  wished  to  possess  a Cockatoo  of  any  species. 

Mr.  Gould  says  of  the  present  species  : “As  may  be 
readily  imagined,  this  biid  is  not  regarded  with  favour 
by  the  agriculturist,  upon  whose  fields  of  newly-sown 
grain  and  ripening  maize  it  commits  the  greatest  devas- 
tation ; it  is  consequently  hunted  and  shot  down 


wherever  it  is  found,  a circumstance  which  tends  much 
to  lessen  its  numbers.  It  evinces  a decided  preference 
for  the  open  plains  and  cleared  lands,  rather  than  for 
the  dense  brushes  near  the  coast ; and,  except  when 
feeding  or  reposing  on  the  trees  after  a repast,  the 
presence  of  a flock,  which  sometimes  amounts  to 


Cockatoo  belonging  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

( Photograph  from  life.) 

thousands,  is  certain  to  be  indicated  by  their  screaming 
notes,  the  discordance  of  which  may  be  easily  conceived 
by  those  who  have  beard  the  peculiarly  loud,  piercing, 
grating  scream  of  the  bird  in  captivity,  always  remem- 
bering the  immense  increase  of  the  din  occasioned  by  the 
large  number  of  birds  emitting  ^heir  harsh  notes  at  the 
same  moment ; still  I considered  this  annoyance  amply 
compensated  by  their  sprightly  actions  and  the  life  their 
snow'y  forms  imparted  to  the  dense  and  never-varying 
green  of  the  Australian  forest — a feeling  participated  in 
by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  says,  1 Amidst  the  umbra- 
geous foliage,  forming  dense  masses  of  shade,  the  white 
Cockatoos  sported  like  spirits  of  light.’ 

“The  situations  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  nidification 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  locality  the  bird  inhabits  ; 
the  eggs  are  usually  deposited  in  the  holes  of  trees,  but 
they  are  also  placed  in  fissures  in  the  rocks  wherever 
they  may  present  a convenient  site ; the  crevices  of  the 
white  cliffs  bordering  the  Murray,  in  South  Australia, 
are  annually  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  by  thousands 
of  this  bird,  and  are  said  to  be  completely  honeycombed 
by  them.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  of  a pure  white, 
rather  pointed  at  the  smaller  end.” 

When  once  acclimatised,  this  Cockatoo  is  vigorous, 
and  lives  to  a good  ago  in  captivity.  With  care  and 
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attention  it  can  be  taught  to  speak  various  words,  and 
even  short  sentences  ; hut  of  the  many  which  I have 
met  with,  very  few  get  beyond  the  tiresome  word 
“Polly,”  which  people  will  persist  in  teaching  every 
kind  of  talking  Parrot. 

This  bird  was  bred  near  Berlin,  in  a garden,  in  1883. 
The  young  were  fed  by  their  parents  chieily  upon  white 
bread  and  yolk  of  egg.  When  being  fed  they  kept  up  a 
continuous  sound  like  that  produced  by  rubbing  a cork 
upon  a bottle.  They  left  the  nesting-hole  when  eleven 
weeks  old,  being  then  but  little  smaller  than  their 
parents. 

Although  owners  of  these  birds  always  speak  of  them 
its  gentle  and  innocent,  I have  often  observed  that 
directly  you  approach  to  scratch  their  heads  they  throw 
their  crests  forward,  open  their  formidable  beaks,  and 
look  so  menacing  that  discretion  has  always  seemed  to 
me  the  better  part  of  valour.  I have  heard  of  a gentle- 


death  never  used  the  word.  When  my  mother  was  once 
very  ill  the  house  had  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  during  the 
whole  time  Polly  never  spoke  louder  than  in  a whisper.” 
(My  wife  tells  me  that  at  this  time  the  bird  used  to 
clamber  up  to  the  bedroom  and  get  on  to  the  bed  to  kiss 
its  mistress,  and  when  she  recovered,  and  the  bed  was 
found  to  be  empty,  the  Cockatoo  clawed  down  the 
sheets  and  said,  “What  are  ye  about?”)  “If 
Polly  felt  poorly,  or  when  moulting,  she  went  to  the 
coal  scuttle  and  fetched  a piece  of  coal,  which  she  ate  : 
it  was  her  medicine.  We  had  her  many  years.  When 
she  got  old  she  lost  the  use  of  one  foot  and  picked  one 
claw  off.  She  was  then  put  into  a cage.  Before  that 
she  had  a perch  in  the  kitchen  and  had  her  meals  there. 
She  would  not  eat  pudding  until  she  had  some  veget- 
ables ; no  meat.  When  moulting  she  would  eat  a 
thimbleful  of  cayenne  pepper  at  a time ; sbe  had  nuts 
and  hempseed,  and  was  fond  of  sugar.  When  she  saw 


A Bow  of  Cockatoos.  (Photograph  from  life.) 


man  having  his  nose  severely  pulled  by  a Cockatoo,  and 
T should  not  care  for  that  experience. 

The  following  account,  sent  to  me  some  years  since 
by  my  wife’s  mother  (a  cheerful  old  lady,  who  died  in 
her  ninetieth  year),  will  perhaps  bear  repeating  bere. 
It  refers  to  a Greater  Sulplmr-crested  Cockatoo,  long 
owned  by  her  mother  : — 

“ Polly  came  from  Exeter  Change  many  years  ago,  in 
exchange  for  a Golden  Eagle.  She  came  in  a hamper, 
and  when  it  was  opened  she  stepped  out  and  said,  ‘ How 
do  you  do?’  She  swore  at  first,  but  gradually  left  off 
the  habit,  only  using  the  word  ‘ Confounded  ! ’ when 
there  was  a loud  noise  ; when  told  to,  she  would  crow 
and  bark,  and  she  would  answer  the  cocks  and  dogs  in 
the  neighbourhood.  She  had  her  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  on  one  occasion  she  picked  up  a penknife  and  threw 
it  at  someone  whom  she  disapproved  of.  When  she  saw 
children  she  always  called  out  ‘Grandpa,’  but  after  his 


anything  she  wanted  she  would  ask  for  it,  and  if  it  were 
a line  morning  she  would  say  plainly,  ‘ I want  to  go  out.’ 
After  she  lost  the  use  of  her  foot  we  thought  it  would  be 
merciful  to  kill  her,  and  we  said,  ‘Shall  we  kill  you, 
Polly?’  She  answered  in  a very  plaintive  voice,  ‘No.’ 
‘Then  do  you  want  to  live  a little  longer?’  She  said 
‘ Yes.’  If  the  question  were. reversed  she  would  always 
give  the  right  answer.  She  was  delighted  to  be  fondled 
and  also  to  be  stood  out  in  the  rain  ; she  would  then 
open  her  wings  and  clap  them  with  delight.  If  the 
servant  went  out  of  the  kitchen  about  bed-time,  leaving 
the  candle,  but  with  the  door  open,  she  would  be  quiet, 
but  if  she  took  the  candle  and  shut  the  door,  she  would 
scream.  She  laid  two  or  three  eggs  while  with  us.” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  unusually  accom- 
plished bird,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  a hen  proves  clearly 
that  sex  has  little  to  do  with  the  talking  capacity  of 
Cockatoos. 


foreign  bird  keeping. 


The  Triton  Cockatoo,  from  New  Guinea,  is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  preceding  species,  and  has  the  naked 
skin  round  the  eye  blue  ; it  comes  from  Papua.  Several 
examples  have  been  exhibited  at  our  Zoological 
Gardens. 

Lesser  Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo. 

(' Cacatua  sulphurea.) 

A native  of  the  Celebes,  Buton,  and  Togian  Islands. 
It  is  considerably  smaller  than  C.  galerita,  generally 
yellower  in  tint,  and  with  a defined  yellow  patch  on  the 
ear-coverts,  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  yellow  below  ; 
the  feet  blackish -grey  with  black  claws  ; the  iris  dark 
brown  in  the  male,  but  said  to  be  reddish  brown  in  the 
female  (as  very  likely  to  be  the  case  in  C.  galerita). 

It  is  probable  that  the  wild  life  of  this  bird  greatly 
resembles  that  of  its  larger  relative  ; it  certainly  lays 
two  eggs,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Eraser  (P.Z.S.,  1865,  p.  227), 
•who  also  pointed  out  that  hens  of  this  and  other  Cocka- 
toos were  good  talkers. 

Dr.  Russ  speaks  of  the  Lesser  Sulphur-crest  as 
becoming  “ easily  and  quickly  tame,  exceedingly  confid- 
ing, never  treacherous  or  snappish  ; also  vigorous  and 
enduring  ; nevertheless  it  only  learns  to  speak  certain 
words.”  This  is  exactly  the  opinion  which  I have  formed 
of  the  bird  from  the  examples  with  which  I have  come 
in  contact.  A neighbour  had  one  for  several  years 
which  could  be  heard  at  intervals  of  a minute  or  so 
throughout  the  day,  “ Ma-rie” — it  never  said  anything 
else  ; but  at  times  it  relieved  the  monotony  of  its  exist- 
ence by  shrieking  after  the  fashion  of  its  kind.  I was 
asked  whether  I wouldn’t  like  to  have  the  bird  (when 
my  neighbour  moved),  but  I declined  with  thanks;  a 
bird  so  accomplished  seemed  to  me  dear  as  a gift. 

The  somewhat  brighter  coloured  “ Citron,”  or  “Lemon- 
crested  Cockatoo”  (C.  citrino-criitata),  from  Timor 
Laut,  is  much  rarer  than  the  preceding. 

Leadbeater’s  Cockatoo. 

( Cacatua  Leadbeateri.) 

A prettily-coloured  South  Australian  bird.  It  is  white, 
the  feathers  of  the  forehead  rosy  at  the  base,  the  crest 
(which  consists  of  sixteen  acuminated  feathers  curled 
forwards  at  the  tips)  isoiange  vermilion  at  the  base, 
yellow  in  the  centre,  and  white  at  the  tip  ; the  sides  of 
the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  abdomen  are  washed  with 
rosy,  the  rose-colouring  being  brightest  under  the  wings 
and  at  the  base  of  the  inne  web  of  the  tail-feathers. 
The  beak  is  pale  yellowish  horn-coloured,  the  cere  and 
nostrils  covered  with  rosy  feathers  ; the  feet  brownish 
grey,  with  the  scales  and  claws  black  ; the  naked  skin 
round  the  eye  whitish;  iris,  deep  hrown  to  reddish  brown, 
the  dark-eyed  ones  being  the  males. 

According  to  Mr.  K.  H.  Bennett,  who  discovered  this 
bird  breeding  plentifully  in  the  interior  of  New  South 
Wales,  it  nests  during  August,  September,  and  October 
in  the  hollow  limbs  of  trees,  usually  of  a lofty  eucalyptus, 
and  lays  three  white  eggs  to  the  c utch.  The  note  of  the 
bird,  as  Gould  observes,  is  more  plaintive  and  less  grat- 
ing than  that  of  C.  galerita. 

In  captivity,  Leadbeater’s  Cockatoo,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  less  active  than  the  preceding  species,  is  toler- 
ably amiable,  tame,  and  enduring.  My  friend  Mr.  James 
l lousden,'  of  Sydenham,  has,  from  time  to  time,  had 
examples  of  this  species,  and  I have  always  considered 
them  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Cockatoos 
in  his  collection. 

As  with  the  other  species,  this  bird  should  be  fed  upon 
maize,  oats,  wheat,  dari,  hemp,  plain  biscuit,  raw  carrot, 
green  peas  in  the  pod,  or  other  green  food. 


The  great  White-crested  Cockatoo  of  the  Gilolo  group 
of  islands  is  unfortunately  but  rarely  obtainable  ; it  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  though  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  fearful  shriekers  of  its  tribe. 
The  blue-eyed  or  spectacled  Cockatoo  is  another  rarely 
imported  bird  inhabiting  New  Britain.  There  are 
several  others  which  are  too  rare  in  the  market  to  be 
suitable  for  the  present  series  of  articles,  but  the  follow- 
ing seem  to  require  notice 

The  Ro.se-crested  Cockatoo. 

(Cacatua  moluccensis.) 

inhabits  Ceram  and  Amboyna.  It  is  white  washed  with 
rose,  having  a somewhat  yellowish  appearance  when  seen 
in  a bright  light;  the  inner  long  feathers  of  the  crest 
edged  with  orange  vermilion ; the  inner  webs  of  the 
flights  and  tail  feathers  with  butt';  beak  black,  the  cere 
dark  blue-grey  : feet  dark  grey,  the  scales  and  claws 
blackish  ; naked  skin  round  eye  pale  blue-greyish  ; iris 
varying  from  black  to  dark  brown. 

This  bird  is  of  about  the  size  of  a Raven,  and  there- 
fore requires  a very  large  and  strong  cage.  In  captivity 
it  is  said  to  lie  most  pleasing  and  highly  accomplished, 
not  only  learning  readily  to  speak,  but  easily  picking  up 
and  whistling  tunes  played  by  street  organs. 

The  specimens  which  are  imported  are  taken  from  the 
nest  by  the  natives  of  the  islands  where  this  species 
occurs,  when  quite  young  ; and  consequently  are  easily 
tamed  and  rendered  confiding.  When  they  reach 
Europe  they  are  perfectly  friendly. 

I have  been  unable  to  discover  any  facts  relating  to 
the  wild  life  of  this  Cockatoo,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  nests  in  holes  in  trees  and  lays  white  eggs.  It  is  not  a 
common  species  in  the  market,  and  its  price  varies 
enormously,  according  to  the  number  imported.  Goflin’s 
Cockatoo  lias  come  to  hand  once  or  twice  of  late  years, 
but  its  native  island  being  Timor  Laut,  it  is  never  likely 
to  be  abundant  in  the  market : it  is  a good  deal  like  the 
Blood-stained  Cockatoo  of  North  Australia,  another 
rare  species. 

Rose-breasted  Cockatoo. 

(Cacatua  roseicapilla.) 

A widely  distributed,  abundant,  and  very  freely 
imported  Australian  bird.  Mr.  Gould  thus  describes 
the  species  : — “ Crown  of  the  head  pale  rosy  white  ; all 
the  upper  surface  grey,  deepening  into  brown  at  the 
extremity  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  becoming  nearly 
white  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  ; sides  of  the 
neck,  all  the  under  surface  from  below  the  eyes  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  shoulders  rich  deep  rosy  red ; 
thighs  and  under  tail -coverts  grey ; irides,  ricn  deep 
rosy-red ; orbits,  brick-red ; bill,  white ; feet  nearly 
dark  brown.”  Count  Salvadori  slightly  modifies  this 
description  in  his  catalogue.  Gould  speaks  of  this  bird 
as  feeding  on  the  plains  bordering  the  river  Namoi  in 
Hocks  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  individuals.  It  is 
strong  on  the  wing,  and  the  effect  of  the  change  of  flight 
showing  first  the  grey  of  the  backs  and  then  the  rose- 
red  of  the  under  parts  is  described  as  very  beautiful.  It 
breeds  in  holes  in  the  tall  eucalypti,  laying  three  white 
eggs. 

No  Cockatoo  is  probably  imported  in  greater 
numbers,  or  ottered  at  so  moderate  a prn  e as  this  one. 
In  Australia,  where  it  is  popularly  known  by  the  name 
of  “ Galali,”  it  is  made  much  of  by  sheep-farmers  and 
settlers, who  take  great  trouble  in  teaching  it  to  talk.  It 
is  frequently  allowed  partial  liberty,  and  feeds  with  the 
poultry  and  pigeons.  I am  informed  that  some  of  the 
individual  birds  kept  in  isolated  farms  are  very 
accomplished  talkers,  but  in  Europe  the  Roseate 
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Cockatoo  is  not  considered  at  all  gifted  in  this  respect : 
indeed,  although  I have,  at  various  times,  stood  hy  the 
cages  of  some  dozens  of  examples  of  this  species,  I can 
honestly  affirm  that  never  yet  have  I heard  anything 
but  the  most  irritating  shrieks  from  this  noisy  creature. 

Dr.  Russ  speaks  of  the  Rose-breasted  Cockatoo  with 
much  affection  : he  admits  that  it  is  not  a distinguished 
speaker,  nor  even  the  most  gifted  Cockatoo  ; but  he 
admires  it  for  its  wisdom,  drollery,  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  he  tamed,  and  its  ai  liability.  He  says  it  will  lie 
on  its  back  and  play  with  a bit  of  wood  or  the  like,  will 
turn  somersaults  and  do  other  tricks  ; moreover,  when, 
as  a jest,  he  nips  his  master  in  the  ear  or  nose,  he  never 
injures  him.  According  to  this  admirer,  as  the  bird  gets 
tamer,  it  becomes  less  objectionable  in  the  matter  of 
shrieking.  Perhaps ; sometimes. 

The  Slender-billed  Cockatoo. 

( Licmetis  nasicue.) 

A native  of  Australia,  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
through  the  interior  to  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia.  It  is  a tolerably  frequently  imported  but, 
to  my  mind,  a very  ugly  bird,  its  elongated  upper 
mandible  giving  it  a hideously  deformed  appearance. 
Like  most  Cockatoos  white  is  its  prevailing  colour,  the 
lores  and  forehead  being  red,  the  bases  of  the  feathers 
on  the  head,  neck  and  breast  being  also  red,  which 
colouring  can  be  traced  through  the  white  of  the  over- 
lapping feathers ; wing  and  tail  below  washed  with 
sulphur  yellow,  beak  bluish-white,  the  cere  and  nostrils 
hidden  by  little  rose-red  feathers  ; feet  blue-grey,  the 
scales  ami  claws  blackish;  naked  skin  round  eye,  pale 
blue,  iris  dark  to  light  brown. 

Mr.  Gould  says  of  this  species : — “Like  the  Cacatua 
(jcilerita  it  assembles  in  large  llocks,  and  spends  much  of 
the  time  on  the  ground,  where  it  grubs  up  the  roots  of 
orchids  and  other  bulbous  plants,  upon  which  it  mainly 
subsists,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  its  singularly 
formed  bill.  It  not  infrequently  invades  the  newly-sown 
fields  of  corn,  where  it  is  the  most  destructive  bird 
imaginable.  It  passes  over  the  ground  in  a succession 
of  hops,  much  more  quickly  than  the  Cacatua  qalerita  : 
its  powers  of  flight  also  exceed  those  of  that  bird,  not 
perhaps  in  duration,  but  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
passes  through  the  air. 

“ The  eggs,  which  are  white,  two  in  number,  and  about 
the  size  of  those  of  Cacatua  galerita,  are  usually 
deposited  on  a layer  of  rotten  wood  at  the  bottom  of 
holes  in  the  larger  gum  trees.” 

In  captivity  Gould  speaks  of  this  bird  as  dull,  morose, 
and  irritable  ; all  that  1 have  seen  looked  just  about  as 
interesting  and  stupid  as  Owls.  Russ,  however, 
evidently  thinks  well  of  the  species  ; he  says  that 
usually  it  only  learns  single  words,  but  some  examples 
are  extraordinaiily  gifted  with  speech.  Captured  when 
adult,  they  are  obstinate,  difficult  to  tame,  easily 
disturbed,  yet  not  really  malicious,  sometimes  frightful 
screechers.  Taken  young  they  are  altogether  tame  and 
trustful.  He  then  speaks  of  a tame  pair  which  used  to 
accompany  their  master  on  his  walks,  flying  from  tree 
to  tree,  hut  coming  to  him  when  called,  and  allowing  him 
to  caress  them.  The  male,  being  pursued  by  a hawk, 
flew  spirally  so  high  that  it  could  no  longer  be  seen,  and 
escaped  its  hunter. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  sulkiness  and  ill- 
temper  frequently  noticeable  in  specimens  of  this 
species  is  due  to  their  having  been  netted  when  adult. 

The  Cockateel. 

(Calo/isittacus  novw-hol  anc/iiv.) 

The  name  is  usually  spelt  “ Cockatiel,”  but  I have 


followed  the  more  natural  spelling  adopted  by  the  Zoo- 
logical Society. 

This  pretty  species  has  a crest  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  Lemon-crested  Cockatoos,  but  the  bird  has 
not  the  same  power  of  depressing  it,  although  when 
excited  he  can  bring  it  more  forward.  General  colour  of 
upper  surface  deep  ash  grey,  below  slightly  paler ; a 
broad  curved  belt  of  white  runs  from  the  shoulders  over 
the  greater  wing-coverts  ; the  face  and  crest  of  the  cock 
bird  are  bright  lemon  yellow,  a large  orange  patch  being 
placed  on  the  cheek  behind  the  eye.  In  the  hen  the  face 
is  greyish,  but  still  with  a slight  yellowish  tint,  and  the 
orange  patch  is  duller.  The  under  surface  of  the  tail  in 
the  cock  is  black,  but  in  the  hen  it  is  mottled 
and  banded  with  yellow,  and  the  upper  side  of  the  tail 
in  this  sex  has  also  a faint  banded  appearance  ; the  legs 
and  beak  are  grey,  and  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  hazel.  The 
Cockateel  is  a native  of  Australia,  where  it  utilises  holes 
in  the  branches  of  trees  for  the  purpose  of  nidification. 
In  its  wild  state  it  usually  produces  only  two  broods  in 
the  year,  but,  like  many  other  Australian  birds,  when 
kept  in  an  aviary,  its  fecundity  seems  to  be  greatly 
increased  ; at  the  same  time,  1 found  my  specimens 
much  more  inclined  to  breed  during  the  wintersthan  the 
summer  months.  The  best  contrivance  for  nesting  pur- 
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poses  1 found  lo  Le  the  ordinary  log-nest ; boxes  with  a 
hole  at  one  end,  and  with  an  inch  or  two  of  sawdust  in 
the  bottom,  have  been  recommended,  and  my  friend  Mr. 
Seth  Smith  succeeded  best  with  these  ; but  though  I tried 
one  in  my  Parrakeet  aviary  the  hen  Cockateel  would  not 
lay  in  it,  but  dropped  her  eggs  anywhere  in  preference  ; in 
the  log-nest  she  laid  four  eggs,  evidently  at  intervals  of 
several  days,  and  sat  upon  them  steadily  every  night, 
the  cock  taking  his  turn  by  day  ; but,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  they  did  not  hatch  out,  though  all  were  fertile, 
the  eldest  having  rotted  in  the  shell,  the  second  died 
when  ready  to  hatch,  the  third  when  half  developed, 
and  the  fourth  when  just  beginning  to  solidify.  The 
mother  was  evidently  out  of  health,  and  one  evening  she 
refused  to  go  on  to  the  eggs,  although  her  husband  did  his 
best  to  persuade  her  to  do  so ; on  the  following  morning  she 
suddenly  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  aviary  in  a kind  of  a fit, 
and  when  picked  up  by  a man  who  chanced  to  be  in  the 
house,  and  wished  to  put  her  back  on  a branch,  she 
struggled  and  bit  so  savagely  that  he  let  her  slip  through 
his  hands  with  the  loss  of  her  tail ; the  next  day  she 
died,  and  I opened  the  eggs,  which  were  then  all  cold. 

I purchased  what  was  believed  to  be  another  hen,  but  it 
shortly  developed  the  cock  plumage,  and  the  quarrels 
between  the  two  birds  were  so  incessant  and  so  terrified 
my  Budgerigars  that  I got  rid  of  them.  Pretty,  and 
usually  easy  to  breed  as  the  Cockateel  is,  I cannot  say 
that  it  is  a favourite  of  mine  ; I found  it  uninteresting 
in  the  extreme,  a rapid  runner,  noisy  flier,  and  hard 
biter ; the  cock  bird  was  a great  chatterer,  its  song 
being  chiefly  composed  of  the  repetition  of  a sound 
which  bore  a strange  resemblance  to  its  own  name  in  a 
harsh  whistle,  cockacheea  ; the  hen  did  little  more  than 
grunt  and  hiss.  A cock  bird  of  this  species,  if  brought 
up  from  the  nest,  has  been  known  to  learn  a few  words, 
or  even  short  sentences ; he  then  makes  a very  nice  cage 
pet ; but  in  an  aviary  he  makes  too  great  a disturbance 
amongst  his  smaller  cousins. 


CHAPTER.  YU. 

FAMILY  PSITTACIDA:. 

This  is  the  largest,  most  widely  distributed,  and  most 
difficult  to  characterise  of  all  the  families  of  Parrots  : it 
has  been  sub-divided  into  six  sub-families: — Nasiternina;, 
containing  Nasiterna  (a  genus  of  spine-tailed  Parrots) ; 
Conurince,  including  the  Macaws,  Conures,  Passerines, 
and  a few  allied  forms  ; Pioninm,  comprising  the 
Amazons,  Caiques,  and  a few  others ; Psittacince,  to 
which  group  the  Grey  Parrot  and  other  African  typos 
belong ; Palieornilhince,  including  the  Eclecti,  the 
various  King-necked  and  other  allied  Parrakeets,  the 
Love-birds  and  Hanging  - Parrakeets ; Plntycercincv, 
which  includes  the  Broadtails,  Grass,  and  Ground  Parra- 
keets. According  to  Russ,  the  Spine-tailed  or  Pigmy 
Parrots  have  never  been  imported  living,  and  yet  I fancy 
I have  heard  of  them  of  late  years,  although  I cannot 
recall  where,  at  any  rate  they  are  not  included  in  the 
Zoological  Society’s  list,  published  in  1896.  I shall 
therefore  proceed  at  once  to 

The  Macaws. 

These  form  a group  of  gigantic,  gaudily  coloured 
Parrots,  with  hideous  Punchinello  faces.  Although 
they  bear  a good  character  for  intelligence  and  general 
amiability,  they  should  never  be  implicitly  trusted  I 
have  known  one  (for  a very  slight  cause)  to  inflict  a 
vicious  and  very  severe  bite  upon  its  master,  which 


might  indeed  have  cost  him  a finger.  Macaws  are,  to 
me,  the  least  attractive  of  all  Psittaci : they  are  too 
large  for  a cage,  too  powerful  to  handle  with  perfect 
safety,  they  are  frightful  screechers,  not  cleanly,  and 
their  colouring  is  too  loud  to  be  restful.  On  the  wing, 
in  their  native  haunts,  I have  no  doubt  these  gaudy 
monsters  harmonise  with  their  surroundings ; but 
nowhere  else. 

Hyacinthjne  Macaw. 

(A nodorliynchm  hyacinthinus. ) 

A native  of  Central  Brazil  and  Mattogrosso.  The 
adult  bird  is  cobalt-blue,  slightly  paler  on  the  head  and 
neck,  and  duller  below  than  above ; the  base  of  the 
inner  webs  of  the  flights  and  the  underside  of  the  wing 
and  tail  feathers  black  ; the  beak  black,  with  the  lower 
mandible  yellow  at  the  base  ; the  feet  blackish,  the 
naked  skin  round  the  eyes  yellow  the  iris  brown. 

Burmeister  says  of  this  bird  : “ It  is  less  shy  than  the 
blue  and  yellow  Ara,  but  is  nowhere  so  abundant  or  met 
with  in  such  numerous  flocks.  According  to  Aug.  de 
St.  Hilaire,  one  invariably  only  sees  it  in  pairs.  The 
same  observer  is  certain  that  this  species  properly  bears 
the  name  Ararauna  among  the  natives.”* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  is  the  case  with 
Macaws  generally,  this  bird  lays  two  to  three  eggs,  but 
from  books  at  my  disposal  1 have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  much  information  as  to  its  wild  life.  Not  being 
a very  common  bird,  even  on  the  Amazon  river,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  is  not  very  freely  imported,  and  con- 
sequently commands  a high  price.  Russ  speaks  of  it  as 
having  only  been  seen  occasionally  in  zoological 
gardens,  but  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Dutton  says  that  he 
has  possessed  one,  and  most  bird-lovers  in  this  country 
have  seen  the  fine  specimen  belonging  to  Mr.  Fulljames. 
The  latter  gentlemen  speaks  of  the  bird  as  perfectly 
amiable  to  its  keeper,  but  spiteful  to  strangers. 

This  and  all  the  Macaws  should  be  fed  principally  on 
dry  seeds : maize,  oats,  sunflower  seeds,  hemp  and 
canary,  also  a plain  dry  biscuit  from  time  to  time,  as 
well  as  raw  carrot  and  ripe  fruit.  The  stupid  notion 
that  these  and  other  parrots  do  not  require  anything  to 
drink  should  be  ignored  ; for  though  with  the  help  of 
plenty  of  luscious  fruit  it  may  be  possible  to  keep  the 
poor  things  alive  for  years,  a perpetual  raging  thirst 
cannot  be  calculated  to  improve  their  condition  of  health 
or  temper. 

Spix’s  Macaw. 

(Cyanopsittacus  spixi.) 

An  inhabitant  of  Bahia,  and  decidedly  a smaller  bird 
than  the  preceding.  The  colouring  is  blue,  the  head  and 
neck  being  somewhat  greyish  ; the  feathers  of  the  back, 
tipper  wing-coverts,  rump,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts 
with  paler  margins  ; Mights  with  blackish  inner  webs  ; 
breast  and  abdomen  slightly  greenish  ; wings  and  tail 
below  blackish.  Feet  blackish ; naked  lores  and  skin 
round  eyes  black  ; iris  pale  yellow,  f 

The  female  is  a little  smaller  than  the  male. 

A good  illustration,  taken  from  a living  example,  pur- 
chased by  the  Zoological  Society,  is  published  in  their 
Proceedings  for  1878.  It  was  the  first  example  that  Dr. 
Sclater  had  ever  seen  alive.  Writing  in  the  Avicul- 
tural  Magazine  in  1897,  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Dutton  says  that 
he  has  only  seen  two  (one  of  them  being  the  above-men- 


* Bates  also  mentions  this  as  its  native  name, 
t Burmeis  er  describes  the  lores  and  cheeks  as  quite  naked,  and 
yellowish  white  ; Dr.  Sclater  says  that  the  lores  and  skin  surrounding 
the  eyes  are  black. 


RED  AND  BLUE  MACAW.  BLUE  AND  YELLOW  MACAW. 

SLENDER  BILL  COCKATOO. 


(See  pages  34  and  38.) 
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tioned  bird),  and  he  found  both  of  them  ill-tempered. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fulljames  tells  us  (A vie.  Mag., 
March,  1898)  that  his  Spix’s  Macaw  “is  one  of  the  best- 
tempered  birds  in  the  collection.” 

As  all  bird-keepers  know  well,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
certain  of  the  character  of  any  species  from  a study  of 
one  or  two  examples  only.  Even  in  the  case  of  birds 
which  are  generally  ill-tempered  and  malicious,  amiable 
individuals  may  occasionally  be  met  with.  Moreover, 
circumstances  may  alter  cases,  and  a parrot  chained  by 
the  leg  to  a stand  may  he  excused  for  being  more  morose 
than  one  in  a roomy  cage.  I can  discover  nothing  as  to 
the  wild  life  of  this  species  from  books  in  my  library. 

Blue  and  Yellow  Macaw. 

(Ara  ararauna.) 

Ranges  from  Panama  to  Bolivia  and  Guiana,  anil 
throughout  the  Amazon  valley. 

Next  to  the  red  and  blue  Macaw,  this  is  the  best- 
known  species  of  its  group;  it  is,  however,  less  frequently 
to  be  met  with.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  upper 
parts  is  blue,  the  forehead,  crown,  and  rump  being  some- 
what greenish  ; the  primaries  and  tail-feathers  above  of 
a purplish  indigo  colour  ; the  feathered  lines  on  the 
cheeks  are  black  ; the  chin  of  the  same  colour  ; the  lower 
par'  of  the  face,  throat,  breast  and  belly  saffron  yellow  ; 
the  under  tail-coverts  greenish  blue  ; the  tail  and  wings 
below  yellow  ; the  beak  black  ; naked  parts  of  the  face 
white ; iris  of  eye  yellow ; legs  deep  grey.  Like  the 
other  Macaws,  it  inhabits  wooded  districts,  laying  its 
two  eggs  in  a hole  in  the  trunk  of  a tree  ; it  is  usually 
seen  only  in  pairs,  which  may  partly  account  for  its 
limited  importation  to  this  country.  It  is  just  as  noisy 
as  its  congeners. 

In  his  handbook,  Dr.  Russ  gives  no  information  of 
importance  respecting  this  species.  As  is  well  known, 
it  was  bred  as  long  ago  as  1818  by  M.  Lamouroux  ; the 
hen  nesting  in  a small  barrel,  pierced  toward  a third  of 
its  height  with  a hole  cf  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  bottom  of  which  contained  a bed  of  sawdust 
three  inches  thick,  on  which  the  eggs  were  laid  and 
hatched. 

“ In  four  years  and  a-half,  from  the  month  of  March, 
1818,  to  the  end  of  August,  1822,  these  birds  laid  sixty- 
two  eggs,  in  nineteen  broods.  Of  this  number  twenty- 
five  eggs  produced  young  ones,  of  which  ten  only  died  ; 
the  others  lived,  and  became  perfectly  accustomed  to  the 
climate.  They  laid  eggs  at  all  seasons  ; and  the  broods 
became  more  frequent  and  more  productive  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  in  the  end  much  fewer  were  lost.  The 
number  of  eggs  in  the  nest  used  to  vary,  six  having  been 
together  at  one  time  ; and  these  Macaws  were  seen  to 
bring  up  four  young  ones  at  once.  These  eggs  took  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  days  to  lie  hatched,  like  those  of 
our  common  hens.  Their  form  was  that  of  a pear,  a 
little  flattened,  and  their  length  equal  to  that  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg.  It  was  only  between  the  fifteenth  and 
five-and-twentieth  day  that  the  young  ones  became 
covered  with  a very  thick  down,  soft,  and  of  whitish 
slate-grey.  The  feathers  did  not  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  until  towards  the  thirtieth  day,  and  took  two 
months  to  acquire  their  full  growth.  It  was  a dozen  or 
fifteen  months  before  the  young  arrived  to  the  size  of 
their  parents,  but  their  plumage  had  all  its  beauty  from 
six  months  old.  At  three  months  old  they  abandoned 
the  nest  and  could  eat  alone.  Up  to  this  period  they 
had  been  fed  by  their  father  and  mother,  which  dis- 
gorged the  food  from  their  bill  in  the  same  manner  as 
pigeons  do.” 


Red  and  Blue  Macaw. 

(Ara  macao.) 

This  bird  is  found  from  Mexico,  through  Central 
America  to  Bolivia,  Guiana,  and  the  Amazon  Valley. 

Prevailing  colour,  scarlet  ; the  scapularies,  greater 
and  median  wing-coverts  above,  yellow  tipped  with 
green  ; flights  above,  blue  ; lower  back,  rump,  upper  and 
under  tail  coverts,  pale  blue  ; tail  feathers  with  black 
shafts,  the  two  centre  ones  faintly  tipped  with  blue, 
which  increases  externally,  the  three  outermost  feathers 
being  almost  entirely  blue  above  ; wings  and  tail  below 
mostly  orange  vermilion,  the  greater  wing-coverts  being, 
however,  brownish,  and  the  three  outer  tail  feathers 
very  dark  ; feet  blackish  ; beak  with  white  upper  man- 
dible tipped  with  black,  lower  mandible  black  ; naked 
skin  of  cheeks  dull  flesh-coloured  ; iris  yellowish  white. 

Speaking  of  this  species,  as  observed  by  him  in  Costa 
Rica,  Mr.  A.  Boucard  says  : “ Common  at  San  Carlos 
Every  morning  they  fly  about  in  large  flocks.  In  the 
daytime  you  can  see  them  in  the  forest  eating  fruit ; 
they  are  easily  detected  by  the  noise  they  make,  and  by 
the  rejected  pieces  of  fruit  constantly  falling  down  from 
the  trees  on  which  they  are  perched.” 

Dr.  Russ  speaks  of  tins  Macaw  as  common  in  zoological 
gardens,  much  admired  on  account  of  its  splendid  colour- 
ing, endures  for  many  years  ; like  the  allied  species,  much 
attached  to  those  of  its  kind,  easily  comes  to  grief 
through  plucking  itself.  A bird  belonging  to  Mr.  Czar- 
nikow,  at  the  1 Ornis  ’ Exhibition  of  1879,  could  speak 
about  a hundred  words.” 

Doubtless  the  plucking  spoken  of  by  Russ  is  due  to 
improper  food  ottered  to  these  birds  by  visitors  to  the 
Gardens. 

The  so-called  Red  and  Yellow  Macaw  is  nearly  related 
to  the  preceding,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  ; it 
is  also  not  uncommon  at  zoological  gardens.  The 
Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Dutton  has  owned  a specimen. 

The  Military  Macaw. 

(Ara.  militaris.) 

The  colouring  of  this  bird  is  far  less  handsome  than 
that  of  the  preceding  species ; the  prevailing  tint  is  a 
somewhat  olivaceous  green,  with  the  head  of  a purer 
green  ; on  the  nape  is  a slight  bluish  shade ; the  fore- 
head and  lines  on  the  lores  are  vermilion  ; on  the 
cheeks  are  greenish  black  lines  ; the  chin  is  brown  ; the 
hinder  part  of  the  back,  the  rump,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  are  pale  blue ; the  primaries  and  secondaries 
blue,  yellowish  olivaceous  below ; the  under  wing- 
coverts  green,  the  greater  ones  slightly  dusky  ; the  four 
central  tail-feathers  dull  red,  broadly  tipped  witli  blue; 
the  two  next  on  each  side  blue,  edged  towards  the  base 
with  dull  red  ; the  two  outer  feathers  almost  wholly 
blue  ; under  surface  of  tail  olivaceous  yellow  ; the  naked 
skin  of  the  cheeks  flesh-coloured  ; iris  of  eye  yellowish 
grey;  the  beak  blackish,  and  the  legs  blackish  grey.  The 
lien  resembles  the  cock.  The  range  of  this  species  is 
from  Mexico  to  Central  and  South  America,  occurring 
from  Bogota  to  Peru  and  Bolivia.  As  usual  this  species 
nests  in  hollow  trees,  laying  its  two  eggs  on  the  bare 
wood.  Though  rather  smaller  than  its  handsome 
relative,  the  Red  and  Blue  Macaw,  this  species  has  qu!te 
as  powerful  a screech.  In  its  own  country  it  is  said  to 
be  very  destructive  to  the  crops.  When  tame  it  is 
intelligent,  and  soon  learns  to  speak  or  imitate  the  cries 
of  animals.  Doubtless  in  a large  aviary — a very  large 
one,  furnished  with  plenty  of  branches  and  hollow  logs  — 
this  or  any  other  Macaw  might  he  successfully  bred, 
and  as  these  birds  are  still  very  expensive  it  might  be 
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worth  while  for  a man  who  had  a big  aviary  vacant  to 
try  the  experiment ; only  I should  advise  him  to  have 
a very  stout  wire  for  his  enclosure,  or  the  Macaws,  with 
their  natural  cutting-pliers,  would  soon  be  at  liberty. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  breed  this  species,  and 
(I  believe)  with  partial  success,  inasmuch  as  young  have 
been  hatched  ; but  whether  any  have  ever  left  the  nest 
I cannot  say. 

Illiger’s  Macaw. 

(Am  mctracana.) 

An  inhabitant  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  The  prevail- 
ing colour  of  this  bird  is  green ; the  rump,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  and  under  wing-coverts  olivaceous ; forehead, 
rose- red  ; remainder  of  head  and  nape,  greenish  blue, 
the  crown  deeper  in  tint ; a red  patch  on  the  lower  back 
and  another  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen ; front 
margin  of  wing  bluish ; wing,  excepting  the  lesser  and 
median  coverts,  chiefly  blue  ; tail  blue,  the  bise  washed 
with  reddish-brown  ; under  surface  of  flights  and  tail 
yellowish  olive,  dusky  towards  the  tips;  beak  hoin- 
black  ; feet  brownish  or  ochreous  flesh  ; naked  cheeks 
yellowish  flesh*  ; iris,  chestnut.  In  the  female,  the  rose- 
red  of  the  forehead  is  slightly  more  restricted.  In  the 
young  the  restriction  of  the  rose  red  on  the  forehead  is 
greater,  the  upper  parts  are  spotted  with  greyish-brown, 
and  the  red  patches  on  back  and  abdomen  are  yellower. 


*Burmeister  says  the  cheeks  are  reddish-yellow  ; the  iris,  brown 
internally,  orange  externally. 


Burmeister  says  of  this  Macaw:  “I  obtained  this 
Parrot  at  New  Freiburg,  but  only  once  ; it  is  no  friend 
to  mountain  forests,  but  lives  rather  in  the  lower  plains 
near  the  mouths  of  streams  ; it  is,  for  instance,  found 
abundantly  on  the  Parahyba  between  Capo  Frio  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river.” 

From  his  further  observation — “ that  it  agrees  with 
the  ‘ Severe  Macaw  in  its  manner  of  life  ” — it  is  evident 
that  during  the  breeding  season  it  is  seen  only  in  pairs, 
but  at  other  times  in  companies,  that  it  subsists  upon 
fruits  of  various  kinds  and  maize,  that  when  feeding  in 
the  tree-tops  it  is  extremely  noisy,  and  its  flight  is 
astoundingly  rapid. 

An  interesting  account  of  this  species  in  captivity  is 
given  by  Mr.  0.  E Cresswell  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Avicitl- 
tural  Magazine,  pp.  65-67. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

CONURES. 

Although  the  London  Zoological  Society  has,  at  various 
times,  owned  no  less  than  twenty-one  species  of  Conure, 
these  birds  (with  the  exception  of  a few  species)  are  by 
no  means  freely  imported,  and  consequently  fetch  high 
prices. 

Regarding  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  keeping 
Conures,  opinions  greatly  differ,  but  it  is  perhaps  only 
fair  to  the  birds  themselves  to  admit  that  those  who 
consider  them  least  interesting  are  those  who  have 
perhaps  had  the  least  experience  in  keeping  them.  Thus 
1,  who  have  never  kept  a Conure,  consider  them  noisy, 
and  vulgar  in  colouring  ; but  Mr.  Cresswell,  who  has 
kept  three  species,  is  favourably  disposed  towards  them. 
As  an  outsider,  I should  think  Mr.  Cresswell’s  opinion 
was  more  valuable  than  my  own  in  this  matter.  There 
is  not  the  least  doubt  that  I am  prejudiced  through  lack 
of  experience — it  is  easy  to  be  prejudiced. 

The  Conures  are  very  hardy,  long-lived,  and  some  of 
them  are  good  talkers ; but  I think  even  their  most 
eloquent  advocate  cannot  deny  that  they  are  noisy. 

Blue-crowned  Conure. 

(Conurus  hcemorrhous.) 

\ This  bird  occurs  in  Brazil  from  Bahia  to  Cujaba,  and 
is  rare  in  museums  ; but  the  London  Zoologi- 
cal Society  has,  at  various  times,  housed  four 
specimens,  and  various  bird-lovers  on  the  Con- 
tinent, if  not  in  England,  have  kept  it  and 
spoken  well  of  it  as  a pet. 

The  general  colour  of  this  Conure  is  grass- 
green,  the  forehead  and  crown  bluish,  the 
wings  deeper  and  more  olive-tinted  than  the 
rest  of  the  body  ; the  two  central  tail-feathers 
green,  yellowish  below,  the  remainder  with 
coppery  red  inner  webs  ; beak  yellowish  horn- 
whitish  ; feet  dull  flesh-coloured  ; naked  skin 
round  the  eye  whitish  flesh ; iris  golden- 
brown,  yellow,  or  orange  according  to  various 
writers,  probably  sexually  variable.  The  young- 
are  said  to  have  no  blue  on  the  forehead  and 
crown. 

According  to  Burmeister,  this  Parrot  in- 
habits the  prairie-land  of  the  interior  of 
Brazil ; but  beyond  this  I can  find  no  pub- 
lished notes  respecting  its  wild  life. 

Tn  captivity,  according  to  Kheil  (quoted  by 
Russ),  it  is  lively  and  comical  in  its  behaviour, 
its  call  is  penetrating,  it  is  fond  of  bathing, 


Illiger’s  Macaw.  (Photograph  from  life.) 
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the.  sexes  are  tender  to  one  another.  According  to  this 
gentleman  and  two  others,  who  had  examples  of  the 
species,  they  were  uncommonly  tame,  learned  to  speak 
distinctly  words  and  even  short  sentences.  This  Conure, 
therefore,  if  freely  imported,  should  prove  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  its  genus,  but,  like  all  the  Conures, 
it  would  probably  need  a metal  cage,  these  birds  being 
very  destructive. 

Golden  Conure. 

(Conurus  guarouba.) 

An  inhabitant  of  North-eastern  Brazil.  In  colouring 
it  is  peculiar  rather  than  pleasing,  the  prevailing  hue 
being  deep  lemon  yellow  ; the  Rights  dark  green  above, 
golden  olive  below  ; beak  horn  yellowish,  feet  Hesli- 
coloured,  naked  skin  round  the  eye  whitish,  iris  varying 
PATAGONIAN  Conure.  from  deep  orange  to  brown.  Young  birds  have  the 
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cheeks  and  upper  wing-coverts  decked  with  green,  and 
when  still  younger  are  nearly  all  green. 

According  to  Burmeister  this  species  is  a native  of 
both  sides  of  the  Amazon  and  down  to  Pernambuco  and 
Bahia,  but  is  nowhere  abundant.  Wallace  found  it 
“ very  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Para,  where  it 
appears  once  a year,  when  a particular  fruit  is  ripe. 

He  onlv  saw  one  flock  in  one  tree,  and  shot  four  or  live 
specimens. 

An  example  of  this  Parrot  was  purchased  by  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  in  1871,  and  a second  one 
was  acquired  by  exchange  in  1880  ; the  Hon.  and  Rev. 

F.  G.  Dutton  ( Avic . Mag.,  IV.,  p.  173) 
speaks  of  a third  which  he  saw  there  on 
deposit,  and  which  he  says  is  “the  only 
really  fascinating  Conure  1 have  seen.  You 
could  swing  it  about  by  one  leg  or  by  the 
tail ; it  would  lie  on  its  back  in  your 
hand,  and  delighted  in  being  played  with  ; 
it  was  said  to  be  a good  talker.”*  On  the 
other  hand,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha  considered  the  bird  apathetic 
and  wearisome  ; he  said  that  it  gnawed 
through  a lot  of  wood,  but  had  no  objection- 
able cry.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  with 
this,  as  with  most  bird's,  individuals  differ 
greatly.  This  bird  should  be  fed  upon 
maize,  hemp,  boiled  rice,  fruit,  and  biscuit. 

It  is  a tolerably  hardy  bird. 

Yellow-headed  Conuee. 

( Conurus  jendaya.) 

Sometimes  known  as  the  Jendaya  Parra- 
keet.  It  is  a native  of  Eastern  Brazil,  and 
is  far  commoner  and  more  freely  imported 
than  the  two  preceding  species. 

This  is  a very  showy  Parrot,  its  head 
being  bright  yellow,  suffused  with  orange- 
red  on  the  forehead,  round  the  naked  eye- 
ling,  on  the  throat,  breast,  belly,  and  the 
margins  of  the  feathers  of  the  lower  back 
and  rump ; the  bastard  wing,  primary 
coverts,  outer  webs  of  primaries,  excepting 
towards  the  base,  outer  tail  feather  and  tips 
of  all  the  others  above,  blue  ; inner  webs 
and  under  surface  of  quills,  greater  under 
wing-coverts,  and  under  surface  of  tail, 
blackish ; remainder  of  plumage  green  ; beak  black  ; 
feet  blackish,  with  black  claws  ; iris  varying  from  pearl - 
grey  to  brown. 

This  bird  is  said  to  visit  the  maize  crops  in  small 
flocks  consisting  of  from  eight  to  twenty  individuals, 
and  to  do  much  mischief  ; its  cry  is  loud  and  startling, 
and  it  is  very  destructive  to  wood  ; nevertheless  it  has 
a very  good  character  as  a cage  and  aviary  bird,  being- 
peaceable,  affectionate,  and  harmless  when  associated 
with  smaller  birds. 

Dr.  Russ  says  : “ A pair  belonging  to  me  took  possession 
of  a nest-box  ; the  male  and  female  were  very  tender  to 
each  other,  carried  out  the  whole  business  naturally, 
even  sat  together  on  the  laying  of  four  eggs.  If  anyone 
approached  the  cage  they  sought  to  scare  the  invader 
with  bristling  feathers  ami  puffed  out  neck  ruffles,  with 
stooping  and  other  wonderful  gestures.  Looking  sub- 
sequently I found  seven  hatched  dried-up  young.  They 
have  laid  eggs  with  several  other  breeders,  but  hitherto 
have  not  been  successfully  reared.” 


* He  also  mentions  two  young  examples  which  he  saw  in  Mr. 
Bartlett's  possession. 


Black-headed  Conuee. 

( Conurus  nend.ay.) 

An  inhabitant  of  Paraguay.  Dr.  Russ  thus  describes 
it : “ An  extraordinarily  coloured  Parrot : grass-green,  on 
the  underside  yellowish  green ; forehead,  crown  and 
front  of  cheeks  deep  brownish  black  ; back  of  head,  dark 
chestnut  brown  ; ear  - coverts,  lower  back  and  rump 
yellowish  green  ; flights  and  tail-feathers  marked  with 
blue ; throat  and  upper  breast  greyish  blue-green ; 
thighs  scarlet  red ; beak  blackish  horn-grey ; eyes 
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red  to  black -brown ; feet  brownish  horn-grey ; claws 
blackish.  Female  corresponding.  Size  of  the  Carolina 
Parrot. 

“Since  1870  occasionally  imported  singly  ; in  1878,  for 
the  first  time,  in  several  pairs  by  Charles  Jamrach,  of 
London  ; after  that  it  made  its  appearance  from  time  to 
time  in  bird-rooms.  Behaviour  comical ; cry  penetrating, 
loud,  hardly  so  shrill  as  that  of  the  Carolina  Parrot ; 
sexes  very  affectionate.  Bred  in  1881  by  Baron  von 
Comely.  Unhappily  no  further  details  communicated. 
Price  20  to  30  marks  for  the  pair.” 

This  Conure  appears  to  have  been  first  acquired  by 
our  Zoological  Gardens  in  1870,  at  which  time  Dr.  Sclater 
considered  it  very  rare,  but  since  that  time  other 
examples  have  be  in  received. 

I have  been  unable  to  discover  an  account  of  the  wild 
life  of  the  black-headed  Conure. 

The  Green  Conure  (Gowk  ms  leucophthalmus)  is  another 
species  of  which  our  Zoological  Society  has  owned 
examples.  It  is  spoken  of  by  travellers  a<  tameable  and 
teachable.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Russ  mentions  it  as  one  of 
the  Parrots  rarely  imported,  and  but  little  known  as 
cagebirds. 

The  following,  respecting  a pair  of  which  Mr.  Cresswell 
says  a few  words  in  the  Avicullural  Magazine,  Yol.  IV., 
p.  176,  seems  to  be  far  better  known. 

Cactus  Conure. 

( Conurus  cactorum.) 

An  inhabitant  of  South-eastern  Brazil,  this  bird  has 
been  confounded  with  the  brown-throated  and  St. 
Thomas  Conures.  Indeed,  Dr.  Russ,  although  he  gives 
descriptions  of  each,  puts  them  all  under  one  heading, 
and  says  that  even  now  he  is  not  quite  clear  about  them. 
Count  Salvadori,  who  is  quite  cl  ar,  gives  the  following 
description  of  this  species: — “Adn't  male.  Upper 
parts  green,  pileum  pale  hr  wn,  lighter  on  the 
edges  of  the  feathers  and  blending  on  the  nape  in  the 
green  colour  of  the  back  ; lores,  cheeks,  throat,  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  upper  breast,  pale  brown  ; a yellow  line 
below  the  eyes,  edging  the  upper  ear  coverts  ; ear  coverts 
green  ; lower  breast  and  abdomen,  dull  orange  ; flanks, 
thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts,  yellowish  green  ; bastard 
wing  and  primary  coverts,  green,  with  a slight  bluish 
tinge,  especially  on  the  inner  webs  ; primaries,  bluish- 
green,  greener  towards  the  bases  of  the  outer  webs ; 
secondaries  greenish  blue ; all  the  quills  tipped  with 
blackish  ; carpal  edge  yellowish  in  the  middle  ; smaller 
under  wing-coverts  yellow-green,  the  greater  ones  and 
quills  below  blackish  grey ; tail  above  green,  with  the 
four  central  feathers  blue  towards  the  tips,  below  golden 
olive,  with  the  outer  webs  dusky ; upper  mandible 
whitish,  under  mandible  horn-brown  ; feet,  pale  horn- 
brown  ; iris  orange.”  Russ  says,“  Beak  clear  whitish  horn- 
grey,  the  cere  white  ; eyes  yellowish-grey  to  orange- 
yellow,  with  naked  whitish-grey  ring  ; feet,  deep  flesh- 
coloured.”  Burmeister  says  the  “beak  is  dull  whitish 
horn-grey,  darker  towards  the  base,  the  iris  narrowly 
bordered  with  orange,  the  naked  eyelids  grey  ; the  legs 
flesh-red  suffused  with  deep  grey.” 

The  female,  according  to  Salvadori,  resembles  the  male. 
The  young  is  altogether  greener,  less  varied  with  brown 
and  orange. 

In  its  wild  state  this  Parrot  is  met  with  in  open 
pastures  feeding  upon  the  fruits  of  Cactus,  whence  it  has 
derived  its  name  ; when  flying  from  one  place  to  another 
its  piercing  cry  is  heard  continually,  but  when  feeding 
it  is 'perfectly  mute. 

According  to  Russ,  this  and  the  other  two  species 
which  have  been  confounded  with  it  are  common  in  t he 
market,  indeed  he  mentions  their  price  in  Germany  as 


from  eight  to  twelve  shillings  a pair  ; but  he  says  that 
hitherto  they  have  not  been  bred  (that  was  in  1887,  so 
possibly  since  that  time  they  may  have  been).  He 
informs  us  that  they  are  easy  to  tame  and  somewhat 
endowed  with  speech.  Mr.  Cresswell  says  of  his  pair  : 
“They  don’t  talk,  but  are  always  merry  and  bright,  and 
seem  to  have  a great  capacity  for  enjoying  life.” 
Altogether  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
of  the  Conures. 

Golden-crowned  Conure. 

(Conurus  aureus.) 

Occurs  in  Guiana,  the  valley  of  the  Amazm,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 

A strikingly  coloured  and  freely  imported  bird,  its 
price,  according  to  Russ,  being  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  preceding  species.  The  prevailing  colour  is  grass- 
green,  the  forehead  and  crown  as  well  as  a circle  round 
the  eye  orange-yellow  or  red,  vertex  and  lores  dull  blue, 
back  of  head  and  ear-coverts  washed  with  bluish  ; flights 
black  with  a blue  spot  at  the  tips,  below  olivaceous 
dusky  at  the  tips  ;the  tail-feathers  blackisli-grey  below 
cheeks  and  throat  olive,  slightly  washed  with  bluish, 
remainder  of  under  surface  orange-yellow  in  the  centre, 
greenish  at  the  sides  ; beak  black  ; feet  blackish-brown  ; 
iris  varying  from  grey  to  orange-yellow,  or  even  to 
chestnut. 

The  female  is  said  to  resemble  the  male,  but  in  select- 
ing pairs  of  this,  or  any  other  uniformly  plumaged 
Parrot,  I should  certainly  pick  out  birds  with  pale  and 
dark  iris.  A greyish  iris  1 should  be  inclined  to  regard 
as  a sign  of  youth  from  what  1 have  seen  in  other  birds. 

1 have  not  discovered  any  account  of  the  wild  life  of 
this  species  (though  Russ  says  it  is  destructive  to  the 
rice-crops),  but  it  has  been  bred  in  captivity,  Mr.  J. 
Wenzel,  of  Danzig,  having  bred  it  in  1880  in  a large  cage, 
where  it  was  associated  with  Red-rumps  and  Cactus 
Conures.  The  sitting  of  two  eggs  was  produced  in 
April,  and  both  parents  incubated  them ; incubation 
lasting  twenty-six  days.  The  young  left  the  nest  after 
lifty  days,  and  resembled  their  parents  excepting  that 
their  colouring  was  a little  duller,  the  beak  horn-grey, 
and  the  birds  themselves  slightly  smaller.  During  the 
breeding  the  male  was  so  spiteful  to  the  other  Parrots 
that  they  had  to  be  removed.  This  is  a hardy,  long- 
lived  species. 

Carolina  Conure. 

( Con  k r opsin  carol  i n ensift. ) 

The  range  of  this  bird  is  now  restricted  to  (lie  Gulf 
States  of  North  America  and  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  where  also  it  is  local  ; formerly  it  had  a much 
wider  range. 

To  my  taste  this  is  a singularly  ugly  Parrot,  its  colour- 
ing being  commonplace  and  vulgar  to  a degree  which  is 
positively  painful  to  an  artistic  eye.  The  prevailing' 
colour  is  green,  paler  below  than  above,  the  head  and 
neck  are  yellow,  with  the  forehead,  lores,  region  round 
eyes  and  cheeks,  reddish  orange  ; the  bend  of  the  wing 
and  interior  edge  yellow  ; wings  below  dusky ; tail, 
dusky-olivaceous  ; a few  orange  feathers  on  the  thighs  ; 
beak  horn-white  ; feet  greyish  flesh-colour  with  black 
claws ; iris  brownish-grey. 

The  female  is  said  to  have  less  orange  on  the  head 
than  the  male,  the  young  have  no  yellow  on  the  head 
or  front  of  wing  and  no  orange  on  the  thighs,  these  parts 
being  green.  How  anyone  can  admire  a bird  with  a 
ghastly  white  beak  followed  by  cinnabar  reddish,  pass- 
ing into  yellow,  succeeded  by  various  shades  of  green, 
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passes  my  comprehension,  but  Russ  hints  that  partly  on 
account  of  its  beauty,  and  partly  its  low  price,  it  would 
seem  a highly  desirable  bird  if  one  did  not  know  its 
evil  propensities. 

In  its  wild  state  it  nests  in  communities  in  holes  in 
the  branches  of  trees.  It  is  extremely  destructive  to 
maize,  and  consequently  has  been  shot  wholesale  by  the 
farmers,  and  so  stupid  are  the  birds  that,  however  many 
are  shot,  the  survivors  continue  to  hover  about  or  even 
return  to  the  same  spot  ; it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  range  of  this  species  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

According  to  Russ  this  bird  is  most  destructive  to 
wood-work,  gnawing  through  strong  pine  match-board- 
ing without  difficulty  ; he  therefore  recommends  a strong 
metal  cage  for  it.  Dr.  liey  considered  it  keen  witted, 
cunidng,  and  distrustful, only  pleasing  when  hand  reared, 
but  nevertheless  hardy. 

In  Germany  this  Conure  has  been  freely  bred.  It  lays 
from  three  to  five  eggs  ; both  sexes  incubate,  and  botli 
feed  the  young.  The  nestling  down  is  mouse-grey  ; the 
young  plumage  bright  green,  changing  slowly ; the 
orange  on  the  forehead  not  appearing  for  months,  whilst 
the  adult  colouring  is  not  acquired  until  the  second  year. 

At  times  this  (Jonure  is  said  to  utter  an  unwearied, 
shrill,  goose-like,  insufferable  cry  ; and  as  it  needs  a 
very  strong  iron  cage,  and  a constant  supply  of  wood  to 
chew  up,  it  must  altogether  make  a charming  pet. 

Smaller  Patagonian  Conure. 

( Cyanolyseus  patagonus  ) 

An  inhabitant  of  La  Plata  and  Patagonia,  this  Conure 
is  dark  olive-green  above,  the  forehead  somewhat  darker  ; 
the  wings,  with  blue  bastard  wing,  primary  coverts  and 
primaries  tipped  with  black ; secondaries,  slightly 
bluish ; lower  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts, 
yellow;  under  parts  olive-green,  darker  on  the  throat; 
yellow  on  the  flanks,  a large  whitish  band  crossing  the 
throat ; abdomen  yellow,  with  a large  central  patch,  and 
the  thighs  red.  Female  very  similar  to  male. 

Hudson  says  of  this  Conure  : “ In  habits  it  differs 

somewhat  from  most  of  its  congeners,  and  it  may  be 
regarded,  I think,  as  one  of  those  species  which  are 
dying  out,  possibly  owing  to  the  altered  conditions 
resulting  from  the  settlement  of  the  country  by 
Europeans.  It  was  formerly  abundant  on  the  southern 
pampas  of  La  Plata,  and,  being  partially  migratory,  its 
flocks  ranged  in  winter  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  even  as  far 
north  as  the  Parana  river.  When,  as  a child,  I lived 
near  the  capital  city  (Buenos  Ayres),  I remember  that 
I always  looked  forward  with  the  greatest  delight  to 
the  appearance  of  these  noisy  dark-green  winter  visitors. 
Now  tney  are  rarely  seen  within  a hundred  miles  of 
Buenos  Ayres ; and  I have  been  informed  by  old 
gauchos  that  half  a century  before  my  tune  they  in- 
variably appeared  in  immense  flocks  in  winter,  and  have 
since  gradually  diminished  in  numbers,  until  now  in 
that  district  t'm  Bank  Parrot  is  almost  a thing  of  the 
past.  Two  or  three  hundred  miles  south  of  Buenos 
Ayres  city  they  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  rather 
large  flocks,  and  have  a few  ancient  bleeding  places,  to 
which  they  cling  very  tenaciously.  Where  there  are 
trees  or  bushes  on  their  feeding  ground  they  perch  on 
them  ; they  also  gather  the  berries  of  the  Empetrnm 
rubrum  and  other  fruits  from  the  bushes.  But  they 
feed  principally  on  the  ground,  and,  while  the  flock 
feeds,  one  bird  is  invariably  perched  on  a stalk  or  other 
elevation  to  act  as  sentinel.  They  are  partial  to  the 
seeds  of  the  giant  thistle  (Car dims  mariana)  and  the 
wild  pumpkin,  and  to  get  at  the  latter  they  bite  the 
hard  ary  shell  into  pieces  with  their  powerful  beaks. 
When  a horseman  appears  in  the  distance  they  rise  in  a 


compact  flock,  with  loud  harsh  screams,  and  hover 
above  him,  within  a very  few  yards  of  his  head,  their 
combined  dissonant  voices  producing  an  uproar  which 
is  only  equalled  in  that  pandemonium  of  noises — the 
Parrot-house  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London. 
They  are  extremely  social,  so  much  so  that  their  flocks 
do  not  break  up  in  the  breeding  season ; and  their 
burrows,  which  they  excavate  in  a perpendicular  cliff  or 
high  bank,  are  placed  close  together,  so  that  when  the 
gauchos  take  the  young  birds — esteemed  a great  delicacy 
- - the  person  who  ventures  down  by  means  of  a rope 
attached  to  his  waist  is  able  to  rifle  a whole  colony. 
The  burrow  is  three  to  five  feet  deep,  and  four  white 
eggs  are  deposited  on  a slight  nest  at  the  extremity.  I 
have  only  tasted  the  old  birds,  and  found  their  flesh 
very  bitter,  scarcely  palatable. 

“ The  natives  say  that  this  species  cannot  be  taught  to 
speak,  and  it  Ls  certain  that  the  few  individuals  1 h ive 
seen  tame  were  unable  to  articulate.” 

White-eared  Conure. 

( Pyrrhura  leucotis.) 

An  inhabitant  of  Eastern  Brazil.  The  prevailing  colour 
is  green,  the  top  of  the  head  and  nape  brownish-black  ; 
the  forehead  aud  cheeks  flesh-red  ; ear-coverts  white  ; 
feathers  of  the  breast  transversely  striped  white  and 
black;  bend  of  wing,  a large  patch  on  the  lower  back, 
the  tip  of  the  tail  and  middle  of  abdomen,  deep  red  ; 
bastard-wing  and  primary-coverts,  greenish-blue  ; pri- 
maries with  blue  outer  webs,  greater  under  wing-coverts 
and  quills  below  olivaceous  blackish  ; tail  below  coppery 
reddish ; beak  horn-brown  to  black,  the  cere  greyish 
white  ; feet  blackish  grey  with  black  claws  ; naked  skin 
round  eye  dull  white  ; iris  varying  from  orange-yellow  to 
red-brown. 

According  to  Burmeister  this  species  inhabits  the 
wooded  coast  region,  and  is  by  no  means  rare  ; he  regarded 
it  as  incontestably  the  neatest  and  most  elegant  of  all 
Parralceets. 

Dr.  Russ  says  that  this  species  has  been  imported  since 
1871,  rarely  at  first,  more  numerously  in  1884,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  more  abundant.  It  was  bred  in 
the  bird-room  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
at  Vienna  in  1880,  and  by  a Mr.  Johns,  a schoolmaster  in 
London,  in  1885,  two  young  being  produced  which  died 
before  1 hey  were  fully  fledged. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Dutton  once  owned  a pair 
of  this  species  which  he  turned  into  an  aviary  ; he  says 
he  found  them  wild  and  uninteresting,  and  theyshowed  no 
desire  to  breed,  therefore  he  parted  with  them. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

QUAKER,  PASSERINE,  AND  BROTOGERYS 
PARRAKEETS. 

Quaker  Parrakeet. 

(Mijopsittacus  monachus.) 

This  interesting  bird  inhabits  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay.  It  has  been  called 
the  “ Monte- Video  Parrakeet,”  and  at  our  Zoological 
Gardens  it  is  known  as  the  “ Grey-breasted  Parrakeet.” 
In  colouring  it  is  a very  pretty,  though  modestly-coloured 
species,  of  which  there  have  been  a good  many  on  the 
market.  It  is  of  about  the  size  of  a Barbary  Doves,  but 
stouter  in  build,  the  upper  parts  varying  from  gratis  to 
golden  green,  the  primaries  blue,  the  under  parts  whitish, 
the  breast  feathers  being  greyish  with  paler  borders  ; 
the  beak  dull  flesh-pink  ; the  legs  grey.  Owing  to  its 
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habit  of  constantly  ruffling  up  the  feathers  on  the  head 
this  bird  looks  stouter  than  it  really  is. 

In  1892  I had  a pair  of  these  birds,  and  found  them 
amusing,  though  somewhat  treacherous,  and  hard  biters  ; 
I always  took  care  that  they  bit  upon  my  thumb-nail, 
and  when  the  pressure  got  too  hard  I squeezed  the 
under  side  of  the  lower  mandible,  which  made  them  let 
go  at  once. 

Quaker  Parrakeets  are  fond  of  a game ; they  play 
with  one  another,  with  a bit  of  stick,  or  one’s  finger, 
like  a couple  of  lively  puppies,  and,  although  at  times 
they  are  noisy,  it  is  only  for  lack  of  something  moie 
entertaining  to  do.  A tin  full  of  seed,  or  a piece  of 
wood,  will  stop  their  noise  at  once.  The  singing  of  an 
English  Thrush  generally  starts  them  off,  and  they 
squall  until  they  are  tired  ; but  the  din  made  by  Quaker 
Parrakeets  is  melody  compared  with  the  horrible  shriek- 
ing of  the  larger  Parrots ; it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
combination  of  the  cawing  of  a Rook  with  the  yapping 
of  a small  dog. 

After  I had  kept  my  birds  for  some  little  time  in  a 
cage,  1 thought  I would  try  them  in  an  aviary.  They 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  change  and  increased  liberty,  and 
gave  no  trouble  for  a week  or  two  ; then  to  my  horror, 
when  I came  down  in  the  morning  I found  my  birds  in 
the  adjoining  aviary.  With  their  powerful  beaks  they 
had  cut  a circular  piece  about  four  inches  in  diameter 
out  of  the  wire  netting  and  were  disporting  themselves 
among  much  smaller  birds.  I bundled  them  back, 
patched  up  the  hole  and  hoped  for  better  things,  but  now 
they  started  at  the  back  of  their  aviary,  cut  out  a large 
piece  of  wire  and  got  between  the  wirework  and  the 
glass  at  the  back  of  a greenhouse.  I found  they  had 
eaten  a lot  of  white-lead  putty,  but  they  were  none  the 
worse  for  it.  I now  returned  them  to  their  cage  and 
some  time  later  disposed  of  them  to  someone  who 
admired  them.  Since  then  I think  I have  seen  them  on 
one  or  two  occasions  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  Quaker  Parrakeet  is  rather  dainty,  always  eat- 
ing its  favourite  seeds  first ; it  begins  with  sunflower 
seed,  then  hemp,  thirdly  canary,  fourthly  millet,  .and 
lastly  oats  ; maize  it  simply  throws  out  untouched  ; it 
shakes  its  head  at  acid  fruit,  but  is  fond  of  stale  bread 
and  raw  carrot. 

Mr.  Hudson  gives  a full  and  interesting  account  of 
the  habits  of  this  species : “ The  Common  Green 

Parrakeet,  called  Cotnrra  or  < ntita  in  the  vernacular,  is 
a well-known  resident  species  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 
It  is  a lively,  restless  bird,  shrill  voiced,  and  exceed- 
ingly vociferous,  living  and  breeding  in  large  com- 
munities, and  though  it  cannot  learn  to  speak  so 
distinctly  as  some  of  the  larger  Parrots,  it  is  impossible 
to  observe  its  habits  without  being  convinced  that  it 
shares  in  the  intelligence  of  the  highly-favoured  order  to 
which  it  belongs. 

“ In  Buenos  Ayres  it  was  formerly  very  much  more 
numerous  than  it  is  now  ; but  it  is  exceedingly 
tenacious  of  its  breeding  places,  and  there  are  some 
few  favoured  localities  where  it  still  exists  in  large 
colonies,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  persecution  all  birds 
easily  killed  are  subjected  to  in  a country  where  laws 
relating  to  such  matters  are  little  regarded,  and  where 
the  agricultural  population  is  chiefly  Indian.  At  Mr. 
Gibson’s  residence  near  Cape  San  Antonio,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  there  is  still  a large  colony  of  these  birds 
inhabiting  the  Tala  woods  (Ccllis  tala),  and  I take  the 
following  facts  from  one  of  his  papers  on  the  ornitho- 
logy of  i he  district. 

“ He  describes  the  woods  as  being  full  of  their  nests, 
v ith  their  bright-coloured  talkative  denizens  and  their 
noisy  chatter  all  day  long,  drowning  every  other  sound. 
They  are  extremely  sociable  and  breed  in  con. 
munities.  When  a person  enters  the  wood  their 


subdued  chatter  suddenly  ceases,  and  during  the 
ominous  silence  a hundred  pairs  of  black  beady 
eyes  survey  the  intruder  from  the  nests  and 
branches ; and  then  follow  a whirring  of  wings  and 
an  outburst  of  screams  that  spreads  the  alarm  through 
the  woods.  The  nests  are  frequented  all  the  year,  anti 
it  is  rare  to  find  a large  one  unattended  by  some  of  the 
birds  any  time  during  the  day.  In  summer  and  autumn 
they  feed  principally  on  the  thistle  ; first  the  flower  is 
cut  up  and  pulled  to  pieces  for  the  sake  of  the  green 
kernel,  and  later  they  eat  the  fallen  seed  on  the  ground. 
Their  flight  is  rapid,  with  quick  flutters  of  the  wings, 
which  seem  never  to  be  raised  to  the  level, of  the  body. 
They  pay  no  regird  to  a Polyborus  or  Milvago,  but  mob 
any  other  bird  of  prey  appearing  in  the  woods,  a\l  the 
Parrakeets  rising  in  a crowd  and  hovering  about  it  with 
angry  screams. 

“ The  nests  are  suspended  from  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  to  which  they  are  firmly  woven.  New  nests 
consist  of  only  two  chambers,  the  porch  and  the  nest  pro- 
per,and  are  inhabited  by  a single  pair  of  birds.  Successive 
nests  are  added,  until  some  • of  them  come  to  weigh 
a quarter  of  a ton,  and  contain  material  enough  to  till 
a large  cart.  Thorny  twigs,  firmly  interwoven,  form 
the  only  material,  and  there  is  no  lining  in  the  breeding 
chamber,  even  in  the  breeding  season.  Some  old  forest 
trees  have  seven  or  eight  of  these  huge  structures  sus- 
pended from  the  branches,  while  the  ground  underneath 
is  covered  with  twigs  and  remains  of  fallen  nests.  The 
entrance  to  the  chamber  is  generally  underneath,  or,  if 
at  the  side,  is  protected  by  an  overhanging  eave,  to  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  opossums.  These  entrances  lead 
into  the  porch,  or  outer  chamber,  and  the  latter  com- 
municates with  the  breeding  chamber.  The  breeding 
chambers  are  not  connected  with  each  other,  and  each 
set  is  used  by  one  pair  of  birds.” 

The  breeding  season  of  this  bird  begins  in  November, 
and  seven  or  eight  white  eggs  are  deposited. 

The  Passerine  Parrakeet. 

(Psittacula  passerina.) 

Often  called  the  Blue-winged  Lovebird,  but  not  nearly 
allied  to  the  true  Lovebirds,  though  from  its  small  size 
and  short  tail,  the  affection  of  the  sexes  to  one  another, 
and  the  fact,  vouched  for,  that  males  of  this  species  will 
pair  with  female  Lovebirds,  its  affinity  to  the  Old 
World  group  might  well  be  assumed. 

This  bird  inhabits  Brazil  between  Cape  St.  Roque  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  plumage  is  deep  green, 
the  cock  bird  with  ultramarine  blue  on  the  rump  and 
wing,  the  face  emerald  green,  the  under  parts  lighter 
than  the  upper,  beak  and  feet  flesh-coloured.  The  hen 
is  entirely  green,  the  head  and  neck  being  tinted  with 
greyish.  Dr.  Finsch  says  that  this  species  is  always 
gregarious  in  its  own  country,  and  flies  about  in  vast 
Hocks  ; it  inhabits  the  wooded  coast,  country,  or  brush- 
wood on  the  plains ; it  is  abundant  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  human  habitations  ; its  favourite  seed  when 
wild  is  that  of  tamarind  trees ; its  song  is  a fine 
whistling,  and  its  call-note  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
Sparrow.  This  author  also  says  that  even  in  its  own 
country  it  is  a delicate  bird  in  captivity  and  difficult  to 
keep  in  a cage.  As  regards  the  last  part  of  this  state- 
ment, it  may  be  well  to  add  the  testimony  of  Hen- 
August  Wiener  : “ When  newly  arrived  the  Brazilian 

Lovebird  is  rather  delicate,  but  with  a little  care  the 
species  becomes  quite  hardy,”  which  is  not  more  than 
might  be  said  of  half  the  birds  that  are  imported  from 
the  tropics.  The  Passerine  Lovebird,  or  Blue-wing,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  has  been  bred  in  captivity  by  Dr. 
Russ. 


BLOSSOM  HEADED  PARRAKEET. 


LESSER  RING  NECKED  PARRAKEET. 


(See  page  60.) 


(See  page  58. ) 


QUAKER  PARRAKEET. 
(See  page  43.) 
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I have  never  kept  this  bird,  although  in  1898  I could 
have  purchased  it  at  the  surprisingly  low  figure  of  three 
shillings  for  a pair. 

The  genus  Brotogcrys  consists  of  rather  pleasingly 
coloured  birds  somewhat  related  to  the  Conures  ; they 
are  rather  timid,  yet  some  of  them  become  very  tame  in 
captivity  ; their  notes  are  shrill,  but  they  do  not 
scream.  Being,  as  a rule,  somewhat  delicate,  it  is  best 
to  keep  them  reasonably  warm.  Fattening  food,  such 
as  hempseed,  should  be  avoided,  or  given  with  great 


colour,  somewhat  yellowish  on  the  under  parts,  the 
primary-coverts  and  primaries  are  blue,  whilst  the 
greater  under  wing-coverts  and  basal  half  of  the  inner 
webs  of  the  quills  below  are  bluish ; the  two  central 
tail  feathers  are  bluish,  and  the  remaining  feathers  have 
narrow  yellow  edges  to  their  inner  webs  ; the  beak  is  red- 
dish flesh -col oured  with  whitish  cere  ; the  feet  brownish 
flesh  ; iris  brownish  grey.  The  sexes  are  similar,  the 
young  greyer  and  without  blue  on  the  wings. 

Burmeister  describes  the  female  as  less  brighly  coloured 


Passerine  Parrakeets.  (See  page  44.) 


caution.  The  London  Zoological  Gardens  have  at 
various  times  owned  eight  species,  some  of  which  are 
not  specially  rare  in  the  market. 

All-Green  Parrakeet. 

(Brotogcrys  tirica. ) 

Inhabits  Eastern  Brazil,  and  in  colouring  does  not 
answer  to  its  name;  though  green1  is  its  prevailing 


and  bluer  than  the  male.  He  says  that  the  species  inhabits 
the  entire  forest  region  of  the  Brazilian  roast,  where  it 
is  one  of  the  commonest  birds.  He  adds,  “We  were  fre- 
quently brought  living  specimens,  which  are  eagerly 
captured  and  kept  in  rooms,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  small 
townships.  Of  its  manner  of  life  there  is  nothing  special 
to  record.” 

Dr.  Russ  says  that  this  bird  is  universally  known,  but 
little  admired.  It  was  rare  until  1873,  when  it  was  first 
imported  in  considerable  numbers  by  W.  Schliiter,  of 
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Orange-winged  Parrakeet. 


( Brotogerys  chiriri.) 


An  inhabitant  of  South-eastern 
Brazil,  Matto  Grosso,  Bolivia,  the 
Upper  Amazon,  and  East  Peru. 

The  prevailing  colour  is  green, 
slightly  paler  below;  bastard  wing 
and  outer  greater  coverts  bright 
deep  yellow,  primary  coverts  deep 
blue,  greater  under  wing  coverts 
and  inner  webs  of  primaries  below 
blue,  tail  below  bluish,  beak  fleshy 
horn  coloured,  feet  brownish 
horn  coloured,  iris  dark  brown. 

The  female  nearly  resembles  the 
male,  but  the  young  bird  is  dis- 
tinctly duller  in  colouring.  Ed- 
ward Bartlett,  speaking  of  this 
bird  as  observed  by  him  in  eastern 
Peru,  says  that  it  “ breeds  in  the 
white  ants’  nests,  and  is  found  in 
flocks  about  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  towns, 
six  in  ii umber.” 

Dr.  Russ  seems  not  to  have  personally  possessed  this 
Parrot,  but  he  informs  us  that  one  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Luchs,  of  Warmbrunn,  learned  to  speak  several  words. 

By  some  this  Parrakeet  has  been  accounted  specially 
noisy,  but  Mr.  Phillipps  thinks  it  is  not  more  so  than  its 
allies. 

Yellow-winged  Parrakeet. 


[ Brotogerys  viresccns. ) 


This  bird  inhabits  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  from  Para 
to  the  Andes  of  Peru. 

The  adult  male  is  deep  grass  green  above,  the  under 
parts  being  slightly  paler  and  yellower  ; the  forehead, 
lores,  and  upper  parts  of  cheeks  tinged  with  bluish-grey  ; 
first  primary  black,  with  edge  of  outer  web  and  tip  blue, 
three  succeeding  primaries,  blue,  with  green  outer  edge  ; 


Halle,  and  Gudera  of  Leipzig, 
since  which  it  has  been  common 
in  the  market.  He  says  it  may  be 
wintered  in  an  unheated  enclosure 
or  even  out  of  doors.  It  has  been 
freely  bred.  Parson  Hintz,  of 
liastenburg,  in  1882  reared  a brood 
of  four  young ; then  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  and 
others  followed.  Herr  Hintz’s 
birds  gnawed  a hole  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  bird  room  and  laboriously 
carried  out  a quantity  of  plaster. 
They  were  little  heard  or  seen 
during  incubation,  fed  quickly, 
and  disappeared  again  without 
noise  until  the  succeeding  day. 
With  Mr.  Graeff,  jun.,  this  species 
nested  for  several  years  with 
abundant  results  “ in  a large  flight- 
cage”  (Flughecke).* 

Mr.  Phillipps  informs  us  that 
this  bird,  which  Dr.  Russ  seems 
not  to  care  for,  is  said  to  make  a 
delightful  pet ; if  so,  it  is  worth 
breeding. 


* See  notes  bv  Mr.  Reginald  Phillipps  in  the  Avicultural  Magazine,  , , 

voi.  iv.,  p.  is.  (/See  page  62. ) 
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bastard  wing  and  remaining  tlights  white,  the  second- 
aries slightly  yellowish  ; greater  coverts  yellow  ; greater 
under  wing  coverts,  inner  webs  of  first ' four  primaries 
below  and  under  surface  of  tail  bluish  green  ; beak, 
pale  yellowish  horn-coloured  ; feet  flesh  brownish  ; iris 
brown.  The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  the  young- 
bird  has  less  white  and  yellow  on  the  wing,  the  feathers 
so  coloured  being  tipped  with  green. 

Burmeister  says  that  nothing  special  is  known  as  to 
the  wild  life  of  this  bird.  According  to  Russ,  it  was 
recognised  by  Buffon  as  a talking  bird. 

This  is  by  no  means  a common  species  ; indeed,  Mr. 
Pliillipps  speaks  of  one  in  his  possession  as  the  only 
living  example  he  has  seen,  and  he  was  informed  that  it 
was  the  only  one  in  Europe;  it  has,  howevir,  been  an 
inhabitant  of  our  London  Zoological  Gardens  (vide  list  of 
vert.  anim.  8th  ed.  1883.) 

Orange-flanked  Parrakeet. 

( Brotogerys  pyrrhopterus. ) 

This  bird  occurs  in  Western  Ecuador  and  North- 
western Peru,  therefore  is  not  likely  to  be  very  common 
in  the  market. 

The  male  above  is  dark  green,  below  more  yellowish  ; 
the  forehead,  lores,  chin,  and  cheeks  grey  ; crown  bluish 
green  ; outer  webs  of  flights  bluish,  inner  webs  broadly 
blackish  with  narrow  yellow  edges  ; greater  coverts  and 
bastard  wing  dark  blue  ; under  wing  coverts  deep  orange; 
beak  pale  flesh-coloured  ; feet  flesh-coloured  ; iris  brown. 
Female  similar  to  the  male. 

Dr.  Russ  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  rarest  species. 
Mrs.  Strutzky,  of  Berlin,  had  one  for  nine  years  which 
had  previously  been  in  captivity  six  to  eight  years.  It  was 
very  tame,  sensible  and  pleasing,  spoke  several  words, and 
could  laugh  like  a human  being. 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  any  notes  on  the  wild  life 
of  this  bird,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  differ  much  from  that 
of  other  species  of  the  genus.  Messrs.  C.  D.  Rotch  and 
R.  Pliillipps  both  speak  highly  of  B.  pyrrhopterus  as  a 
cage-bird.  *» 

Tovi  Parrakeet. 

(Brotogerys  jugularis.) 

A native  of  South  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
Colombia. 

As  with  other  species,  this  bird  is  green  above,  more 
yellowish  below;  the  head  scapulars,  lower  back,  rump, 
two  central  tail  feathers,  and  abdomen  more  or  less  bluish; 
lesser  upper  wing-coverts  olive  brown  ; primary-coverts 
deepblue ; an  orange  spot  on  the  chin  ; lesser  under  wing- 
coverts  yellow ; beak,  pale  brownish  flesh-coloured ; 
feet  yellowish  flesh-coloured  ; iris,  brown.  Sexes  very 
similar. 

This  is  a common  species  which,  like  many  other 
Parrakeets,  feeds  partly  upon  fruit  in  its  wild  state.  It 
breeds  in  nests  of  the  white  ant. 

Although  not  infrequently  imported  and  bred  by  several 
German  aviculturists,  Dr.  Russ,  in  his  handbook,  was  un- 
able to  give  any  details  as  to  the  breeding  ; he,  however, 
tells  us  of  one  specimen  which  learned  to  speak  several 
words  distinctly  from  an  Amazon  parrot. 

Mr.  Pliillipps  speaks  of  a very  tame  pair  of  this  species 
which  he  possessed,  and  which  used  to  follow  him  and 
settle  on  his  head  and  shoulders. 

Golden-fronted  Parrakeet. 

(Brotogerys  tuipara. ) 

An  inhabitant  of  the  Lower  Amazons.  The  male  is 
green  with  somewhat  lighter  under  surface  ; fore- 
head, chin,  and  primary  coverts,  orange  ; flights 


deep  blue,  tipped  and  edged  with  green  ; greater  under 
wing-coverts  and  inner  webs  of  flights  below,  blue ; 
lateral  tail-feathers  with  their  inner  webs  edged  with 
yellow  ; beak  and  feet,  horn  whitish ; naked  skin 
encircling  eye  broad  and  bluish-white  ; iris  deep 
brown. 

This  is  a rarely  imported  species,  but  it  was  living  in 
our  Zoological  Gardens  in  1879,  and  Mr.  Pliillipps  has 
possessed  two  females,  which  he  describes  as  very  timid 
birds. 

Tui  Parrakeet. 

(Brotogerys  tui.) 

This  bird  inhabits  Western  Brazil,  the  Upper 
Amazons,  Eastern  Ecuador,  and  Eastern  Peru.  In  the 
last-mentioned  locality  (like  others  of  this  genus)  it 
breeds  in  nests  of  white  ants. 

The  adult  male  is  grass-green  above,  the  rump,  upper 
tail-coverts  and  under  surface  somewhat  paler  and 
yellower  ; front  of  head,  lores,  and  a streak  behind  the 
eye  yellow;  bastard  wing  blue  with  green  outer  webs 
to  the  feathers  ; primary-coverts  bluish,  inner  webs  of 
flights  blackish  above,  bluish  below ; greater  under 
wing-coverts  blue ; beak  dark  yellowish  brown  ; feet 
clear  horn  grey,  the  claws  darker  ; iris  brown. 

Dr.  Russ  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  smallest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  small-beaked  Parrots.  He  found 
a pair  which  he  turned  into  his  bird-room  uncommonly 
pleasing  and  lovable,  and  their  chattering  neither  shrill 
nor  unpleasant,  but  on  the  contrary  comical  ; they  were 
peaceable  towards  smaller  associates.  Although  they 
took  possession  of  a nest-box  they  did  not  breed. 

Mr.  Pliillipps  expresses  similar  satisfaction  with 
three  examples  which  he  has  owned  ; he,  however,  con- 
siders it  a delicate  bird  and  one  difficult  to  get  into  good 
plumage. 

The  Tui  Parrakeet  is  rare  in  the  market  and  con- 
sequently expensive. 

We  now  come  to  the  Amazons,  a group  of  rather  large, 
somewhat  treacherous,  but  gifted  and  therefore  popular 
parrots.  Of  these  our  Zoological  Gardens  have  at 
various  times  owned  no  less  than  thirty-two  species  ; 
but  I shall  have  to  restrict  myself  to  the  more  popular 
and  better  known  forms.  The  predominant  colour  of 
the  Amazons  is  green. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AMAZON  PARROTS. 

These  birds  belong  to  the  sub-family  Pionincc,  and  are 
characterised  by  a rather  short,  broad  tail  about  half  the 
length  of  the  wing.  The  oil-gland  is  not  tufted  ; the 
under-surface  of  the  hook  of  the  upper  mandible  has  a 
roughened  lile-like  surface  ; the  cere  which  surrounds 
the  entire  base  of  the  beak  is  naked,  and  swollen  in 
front  of  the  nostrils.  The  Amazons  are  confined  to 
tropical  America  ; they  are  noisy  but  intelligent  birds. 

Mealy  Amazon. 

( Clirysotis  far  in  osa. ) 

Inhabits  Guiana  and  probably  Eastern  Brazil.  The 
adult  male  above  is  green,  having  a mealy  appearance  ; 
below  paler,  and  yellowish  on  the  under  tail  coverts. 
Forehead  and  cheeks  yellowish  ; centre  of  crown  yellow, 
frequently  finely  spotted  with  red  ; feathers  of  back  of 
head,  nape,  and  hind-neck  edged  behind  with  bla,ck  ; front 
margin  of  wing  and  speculum  scarlet ; primaries  black, 
bluish  at  tips,  all  excepting  the  first  green  towards  the 
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base  of  the  outer  webs,  between  which  and  the  black  is 
a bluish  tinge ; tail  with  a yellowish  band  on  its  ter- 
minal half,  the  outer  tail  feat  her  often  with  its  outer  web 
narrowly  edged  with  blue ; beak  pale  horn  grey,  cere 
blackish,  base  of  boih  mandibles  with  an  orange- 
yellowish  spot  ; feet  blackish  grey  powdered  with 


Pennant’s  Parrakeet.  (Sec  page  67.) 


whitish,  the  claws  black  ; iris  brown  internally,  red  or 
orange  towards  the  outside. 

The  female  is  said  to  resemble  the  male,  but  I suspect 
it  is  distinguished  by  a more  orange  iris,  Burmeister 
describes  the  beak  of  this  bird  as  clear  bluish  grey, 
almost  white  at  the  tip.  He  says  that  this  is  the  largest 
species  of  its  genus  in  Brazil,  and  appa- 
rently in  the  whole  of  America.  It  is  very 
common  on  the  Amazon  and  throughout 
Guiana,  but  I can  obtain  no  information  as 
to  its  wild  life.  As  a cagebird  it  is  said  to 
be  a clever  speaker,  to  be  gentle  and  amiable, 
but  unhappily  one  of  the  most  abominable 
slniekers  of  its  very  noisy  genus.  The  Hon. 
and  Rev,  F.  G.  Dutton  did  not  find  it  teach- 
able. 

Orange-winged  Amazon. 

( Chrysotis  A mazonica. ) 

A native  of  Guiana,  Venezuela,  Trinidad, 
Columbia,  and  the  Amazons. 

The  adult  male  is  green  above,  paler  below  ; 
feathers  at  back  of  neck  edged  with  blackish  ; 
forehead,  lores  and  superciliary  stripe  blue  ; 
front  of  head  and  a spot  on  the  cheeks  from 
below  the  eye  extending  to  the  beak  of 
shining  yellow  ; ear  coverts  grass  green  ; 
first  primary  covert  tipped  with  blue  ; wing- 
speculum  orange-red ; primaries  black,  all 
excepting  the  first  with  green  outer  webs, 
with  a blue  tinge  between  the  green  ami 
black  as  in  the  preceding  species;  lateral 
tail  feathers  with  the  inner  web  orange-red 
almost  to  the  tips,  and  crossed  by  a green 
land;  outer  feather  with  the  middle  of  the 
outer  web  blue  ; beak  pale,  horn  yellowish  ; 
the  tip  dusky  ; a yellow  spot  at  the  base 
of  the  upper  mandible  ; feet  brownish  horn- 
grey  ; iris  cinnabar  red  to  clear  yellow. 

The  female  is  said  to  be  like  the  male,  but 
f should  think  it  probable  that  the  examples 
with  clear  yellow  iris  would  prove  to  be  the 
females,  and  those  with  cinnabar  or  reddish- 
orange  iris  the  males. 

This  species  is  abundant  in  the  woods  and 
scrubs  of  the  plain  region  ; at  night  great 
tlocks  collect  in  their  favourite  roosting 
places,  whence  during  the  day  they  wander 
through  the  neighbourhood  in  search  of  food.  In 
spring  and  summer  the  sexes  of  each  pair  are  con- 
tinually seen  together.  The  species  is  much  sought  for 
and  cherished  as  a pet  by  the  natives.  This  is  practically 
all  that  Burmeister  has  to  say  respecting  the  home  life 
of  the  species,  but  from  what  Dr.  Russ  says,  it  appears 
to  nest  near  the  top  of  extremely  lofty  branchless  trees 
(of  course  in  holes) ; he  regards  it  as  the  most  irritating 
of  screamers,  though  admitted  to  be  very  teachable  ; 
nevertheless,  even  when  it  talks,  it  does  not  omit  to 
screech. 

Blue-fronted  Amazon. 

( Chrysotis  (estiva . ) 

An  inhabitant  of  Southern  and  Central  Brazil,  Para- 
guay, and  Argentina.  It  is  more  freely  imported  than 
any  other  Amazon  and  is  a general  favourite,  as  it  is  an 
excellent  talker  ; in  fact,  in  this  respect,  it  almost  equals 
the  Grey  Parrot ; it  is  also  very  long-lived,  so  that  for 
anyone  who  wants  one  of  these  big  fellows  as  companions 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  species  which  he  should  select; 
personally  I prefer  something  not  quite  so  large.  The 
general  colour  of  this  beautiful  bird  is  grass- green, 
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clearer  below  than  above ; the  forehead  is  bright  azure 
blue  ; the  face,  chin,  and  throat  are  occupied  by  a large 
patch  of  yellow  ; the  shoulder  of  the  wing  and  the  third 
and  fourth  primaries  are  scarlet ; the  lirst  and  second 
primaries  blue ; the  cent  re  tail  feathers  washed  with  reddish 
on  the  inner  web  ; beak  blackish  brown  ; feet  grey  ; iris  of 
eye  orange.  Dr.  Russ,  however,  says  that  the  beak  is 
blackish  brown  with  black  cere,  the  feet  bluish-grey 
with  black  claws,  and  the  iris  varying  from  orange-red  to 
yellow' ; and,  I think  that  he  is  more  likely  to  be  correct 
than  Burmeister  (who  states  that  the  beak  is  horn-grey 
with  paler  culmen  and  pale  yellow  cere). 

Burmeister  says  that  this  is  the  commonest  Parrot  in 
the  forest  region  of  the  Brazilian  coast ; it  ali'ects  the 
marshy  headlands  of  the  river.  Its  favourite  fruits 
appear  to  be  those  of  Coiiocarpus  and  Avicennia  ; it  is 
also  stated  to  do  immense  mischief  in  orange  gardens, 
which  I can  quite  believe. 

Although  l have  never  possessed  this  species,  I have 
met  with  so  many  at  the  houses  of  my  friends  that  I have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  emphatically  that  I consider  it 
far  and  away  the  most  talented  and  most  attractive  of 
its  genus. 

Some  years  since  I had  occasion  to  call  upon  my  old 
friend  Mr.  Abrahams,  and,  finding  him  out,  I waited  and 
had  lunch  with  him.  As  v7e  sat  at  tal  le  I heard,  as  I 
thought,  a street  arab  singing  the  whole  of  the  v'ords  of 
“ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” from  beginning  to  end,  in  a 
monotonous  voice.  “ Do  you  hear  it  ? ” said  Mr.  Abra- 
hams. “ What,  that  child  singing?”  That  tickled  my 
friend.  “ Why,  my  good  man,”  he  said,  “ that’s  my 
blue-fronted  Amazon  ; if  you  wait  you  will  hear  him  sing 
the  whole  of  the  words  of  a second  song,  and  then  whistle 
a third.”  Sure  enough,  the  whole  programme  was 
carried  out  conscientiously  by  that  clever  bird,  and  then 
it  started  again. 

The  Blue-fronted  Amazon  is  very  hardy,  but  like  all 
its  congeners  it  is  not  perfect,  for  it  is  undoubtedly 
treacherous  and  noisy. 

Having  got  thus  far,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  state 
that  this  and  all  Amazons  should  be  fed  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  Grey  Parrots,  though  I do  not  know 
that  they  require  quite  so  much  fruit.  Boiled  maize  is 
very  good  food  for  them  for  about  two  days  in  eacli  week, 
but  a continuation  of  such  soft  food  is,  I am  satisfied, 
not  good  for  these  or  any  other  Parrots.  On  other 
days  a mixture  of  wheat,  dari,  oats,  canary,  and  hemp 
is  wholesome.  In  addition  a piece  of  raw  carrot,  boiled 
potato,  cracknels,  or  cream  crackers,  nuts  (especially 
cracked  walnuts),  a piece  of  ripe  apple  or  sweet  orange, 
or  a crisp  bit  of  lettuce  will  be  always  appreciated. 

Should  an  Amazon  catch  cold,  put  a few  chillies  among 
its  seeds  and  a few  drops  of  tincture  of  iron  with  a little 
glycerine  (eight  drops)  in  its  drinking  water. 

Yellow-shouldered  Amazon. 

( Chrysotis  ochroptcra. ) 

This  bird  is  believed  to  inhabit  Venezuela  and  Trini- 
dad, but  there  seems  to  be  some  little  doubt  on  this 
head.  Dr.  Russ  wisely  confines  himself  to  the  vague 
locality  S.  America ; it  is  passing  strange  that  the 
habitat  of  a commonly-imported  species  should  not  be 
definitely  known  to  scientific  workers. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  adult  male  is  green,  some- 
what paler  below  than  above,  all  the  feathers  with  black 
margins ; the  forehead  and  lores  yellowish  white  ; the 
crown,  cheeks,  sides  of  head,  including  the  ear-coverts, 
upper  part  of  throat,  and  bend  of  wing,  yellow;  prima- 
ries mostly  black ; wing-speculum  scarlet ; outer  tail 
feathers  with  the  basal  third  cinnabar-red ; the  outer 
feather  with  blue  outer  web  ; the  tips  of  all  the  tail 


feathers  broadly  yellowish  ; greater  under  wing-coverts 
and  inner  webs  of  quills  below  blue  ; beak  horn  white  ; 
feet  pale  ; iris  orange.  The  female  differs,  according  to 
Russ,  in  having  the  region  of  the  lower  mandible,  the 
lower  breast  and  abdomen  sky-blue ; all  other  colours 
duller;  it  is  probable  that  it  has  a paler  iris  than  the 
male.  There  being  no  certainty  as  to  the  native  country 
of  the  yellow-shouldered  Amazon,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  I have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  details  as  to  its 
wild  life. 

Dr.  Russ  accounts  this  one  of  the  most  familiar  Par- 
rots in  the  trade,  “ much  beloved  by  many  friends  of 
feat  hered  prattlers  ; whilst  others  despise  it  generally,  as 
they  do  all  small  Amazons.  Individual  birds  of  this 
species  are  astonishingly  diversely  gifted  with  speech. 
Acknowledged  connoisseurs  have  indicated  certain 
remarkably  richly  endowed  Little  Yellow-heads  (Ger- 
man trivial  name)  ; many  will  learn  nothing.  Behaviour 
entertaining  ; for  instance,  it  mimics  faithfully  all  kinds 
of  animal  voices,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  cackling  of 
hens,  the  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  miawing  of  cats,  the 
barking  of  dogs,  etc.  ; it  becomes  uncommonly  easily 
and  altogether  tame.” 

It  is  possible  that  the  bad  talkers  of  this  specie;  are 
the  females,  but  hen  Amazons  are  not  all  deficient  in 
this  respect. 

Yellow-fronted  Amazon. 

( Chrysotis  ochrocephala. ) 

This  is  also  known  as  the  Surinam  Amazon,  and  it  is 
probably  pretty  generally  distributed  over  Northern 
(South  America,  extending  southwards  on  the  west  as  far 
as  East  Peru,  but  apparently  not  far  on  the  eastern  side  ; 
if  it  actually  occurs  at  Surinam,  that  is  probably  its 
southern  limit  on  the  east. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  this  bird,  as  usual,  is  grass- 
green,  with  more  or  less  defined  dusky  hind  margins  to 
the  feathers  ; lighter  and  more  glistening  below  than 
above  and  more  golden,  with  dark  shaft-streaks  on  the 
flanks  and  under  tail-coverts;  a large  yellow  frontal 
patch  which  in  its  centre  extends  backwards  to  the 
middle  of  the  crown,  in  some  examples  (probably  males) 
the  yellow  covers  the  crown,  always,  however,  leaving  a 
broad  green  interval  above  the  eye  ; bend  of  wing  and 
wing-speculum  crimson  ; in  the  open  wing  the  base  of 
the  outer  web  of  fourth  se  ondary  is  seen  to  be 
broadly  purplish  crimson  ; primaries  blue  black,  all 
but  tn 3 first,  with  their  outer  webs  green  towards 
the  base  ; secondaries  blue-black  toward  the  tips, 
becoming  bright  blue  on  the  outer  webs  ; tail  with 
golden  green  terminal  belt  narrowest  on  the  central 
feathers,  all  the  lateral  feathers  with  a large  rose-red 
spot  towards  the  base  of  their  inner  webs,  and  a green 
band  across  the  middle  ; upper  mandible  fleshy  horn 
colour,  blackish  towards  the  tip,  the  cere  blackish  beset 
with  black  bristles  ; lower  mandible  blackish  horn  grey  ; 
feet  ashy  grey,  with  whitish  powdering,  claws  horn- 
whitish  ; iris,  orange  to  pale  amber. 

The  females  probably  differ  in  having  the  yellow  on  the 
crown  restricted,  and  the  iris  pale. 

The  wild  life  of  this  common  bird  appears  to  be  un- 
described ; it  is  freely  imported,  and,  according  to  Russ, 
the  Indians  regard  it  as  the  most  highly  intelligent 
species  ; he  says  that  it  is  “prized  as  a capable  talker  ; 
Surinams  learn  to  speak  superlatively  well,  also  to  laugh, 
cry,  sing,  and  whistle  beautifully ; most  of  them  are 
middling  gooil  birds,  only  a few  are  slightly  or  not  at  all 
gifted.” 

About  the  year  1893  an  aunt  of  mine  gave  me  a female 
example  of  this  species  which  had  been  in  her  posses- 
sion about  twenty  years,  and  had  been  in  captivity  in 
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the  possession  of  at  least  two  owners  for  many  years 
previously. 

Although  an  undoubted  female,  this  bird  had  entirely 
forgotten  its  own  language,  and  expressed  all  its  emo- 
tions of  rage,  pleasure,  fear,  etc.,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  a child  would.  When  startled  or  angry  it 
would  shout  at  the  top  of  its  voice  exactly  like  a boy  in 
a passion,  filling  up  the  intervals  between  the  shouts 
with  heart-rending  sobs  ; sometimes  it  would  call  in  a 
loud  voice  (which  could  be  heard  half-way  down  the 
road)  for  Lala,  but  Lala  never  came  to  help  it.  On 
enquiry  I discovered  that  Lala  was  the  parrot’s  rendering 
for  Nana,  an  ayah  who  at  one  time  had  stayed  with  a 
child  at  my  aunt’s  house. 

Although  our  Amazon  said  many  things  very  dis- 
tinctly, and  evidently,  in  many  cases,  understood  the 
meaning  of  what  it  was  saying  to  some  extent,  it  also 
talked  a lot  of  utterly  unintelligible  twaddle  to  itself, 
apparently  asking  itself  a series  of  nonsense  questions, 
to  each  of  which  it  answered  with  a grave  decided  swing 
of  its  head— “ No  ! ” One  funny  little  series  of  questions 
often  took  place  when  one  first  came  down  in  the 
morning : The  bird  would  stretch  out  its  neck,  look 
fixedly  at  you,  and  ask— “ Quite  well  ? ” (“  Better,  thanks 
Polly.'”)  “O!  much  better?”  (“Yes,  much  better.’”) 
“ Quite  better  ?”  (“Yes,  quite  better.”)  “ Quite  right,” 
and  with  a swing  of  its  neck  the  bird  turned  round  and 
began  to  strut  backwards  and  forwards.  Another 
favourite  series  of  sentences  was  gone  through  whenever 
anyone  came  into  the  room  dressed  for  a walk  : “ Are 
you  going  out  ? ” “ Are  you  going  in  the  park  ? ” 

“ There’s  a cat  in  the  park  ! ” “ Good-bye.” 

This  bird  was  my  servant’s  pet.  She  carried  it  about 
on  her  shoulder,  and  I was  often  afraid  it  would  peck 
her  eyes  out;  it  bit  her  once  or  twice,  but  when  it  died 
in  February,  1898,  she  was  almost  inconsolable. 


The  Golden-naped  Amazon. 

( Chrysotis  ciuripalliata. ) 

An  inhabitant  of  Western  Central  America  from 
Guatemala  to  Costa  Rica  and  Tigre  and  Ruatan  Islands. 

The  adult  male  is  grass-green,  rather  paler  below 
than  above  ; the  nape  and  often  part  of  the  crown 
yellow  ; edge  and  benil  of  wing  with  a few  red  feathers  ; 
wing  speculum  red ; primaries  black,  all  excepting  the 
first  with  the  base  of  their  outer  webs  green;  tips  of 
both  primaries  and  secondaries  shot  with  blue;  tail  with 
a yellowish  terminal  belt ; lateral  feathers  with  the 
inner  webs  red  at  base  ; outer  feathers  edged  with  blue 
at  base  of  outer  web  ; beak  pale  horn -grey,  yellowish  at 
base  of  upper  mandible  ; cere  black  ; feet  dusky  ; iris 
orange-reel  to  hazel. 

According  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Dutton,  this 
bird  is  a marvellous  talker,  and  he  recommends  it  very 
highly  as  a pet.  It  is  a general  favourite,  but  unhappily 
is  high-priced,  and  like  all  its  relatives  it  knows  how  to 
scream,  so  I can  make  myself  happy  without  it. 


secondaries  tipped  with  blue-black : tail  with  a broad 
yellowish  belt  towards  the  tip  ; the  lateral  feathers  red 
at  the  base  ; the  outer  feather  with  blue  outer  web  ; tail 
below  red  at  the  base,  green  in  the  middle,  yellowish  at 
the  tip  ; beak  whitish  ; feet  pale  brown  ; iris  red,  with 
yellow  inner  ring. 

The  female  is  said  to  resemble  the  male. 

This  is  an  extremely  popular  and  well  known  bird, 
and  (as  Dr.  Russ  observes)  “Just  as  with  us,  it  is 
treasured  in  its  own  home.  The  Indians  steal  the 
young  out  of  the  nests,  and  all  large  Yellowheads 
(German  trivial  name)  reach  the  market  already  at  least 
half-tame  and  speaking  some  words,  yet  always  singly 
or  in  a few  heads.  Being  delicate  immediately  after 
their  importation,  they  then  require  considerable  atten- 
tion, but  when  well  acclimatised  they  belong  to  the 
longest-lived  of  all  Parrots.  Marvellous  excellence ! 
Astonishing  gift  of  comprehension  ! Certain  birds  of 
this  species,  nevertheless,  learn  nothing.  Such  a one, 
meanwhile,  one  should  not  give  away  as  incorrigible, 
since  often,  even  after  years,  it  learns  quite  admirably. 
Even  the  most  excellent  of  such  talkers,  nevertheless,  at 
t ines  utters  the  most  distracting  natural  scream.” 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Dutton  speaks  very  highly 


Yellow-fronted  Amazon  (Female). 


of  this  Parrot,  of  which  he  says  he  once  had  one  which 
sang  seven  songs,  did  the  French  military  exercises,  said 
other  things,  and  swore  like  a sailor,  and  did  it  all  when 
lie  told  it.  The  bird  must  have  been  useful  when  any 
thing  unpleasant  occurred  which  required  the  services 
of  a layman. 


Double-fronted  or  Levaillant’s  Amazon. 

(Chrysotis  levaillanti.} 

A native  of  Mexico  and  Honduras. 

The  adult  male  above  is  green,  more  yellow  on  the 
upper  tail  coverts  ; the  head  and  neck  yellow,  pale  round 
base  of  beak  ; the  under  surface  paler  and  more  bluish  ; 
bend  of  wing  and  speculum  red ; bastard  wing  and 
primary  coverts  slightly  bluish;  primaries  black,  all 
excepting  the  first  with  yeer  bases  to  their  outer  webs  ; 


The  Festive  Amazon. 

(Chrysotis  f estiva. ) 

This  bird  inhabits  the  Valley  of  the  Amazons  up  to 
Eastern  Peru,  and  may  possibly  occur  in  Guiana.  The 
general  colouring  of  this  beautiful  bird  is  dark  grass- 
green,  the  under  surface  being  somewhat  lighter,  the 
under  tail-coverts  yellowish  green  ; the  forehead  and  a 
bridle  streak  are  blood-red  ; a broad  curved  streak  above 
the  eye  and  a stripe  on  the  chin  bright  blue  ; primaries 
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black,  the  outer  webs  dark  blue  on  their  basal  half, 
coverts  of  the  first  primaries  and  angle  of  wing  of  the 
same  colour  ; secondaries  green  on  the  outer  webs,  black 
on  inner  webs,  tipped  with  blue,  but  the  four  last 
feathers  uniformly  green  ; under  wing-coverts  green, 
primaries  below  black,  the  inner  feathers  dark  green  on 
their  basal  half  ; tail  feathers  green,  their  inner  webs 
greyish,  hinder  part  of  back  and  rump  scarlet,  the  base 
of  the  feathers  yellowish,  bill  yellowish  horn-brown,  legs 
horn-brown,  iris  of  eye  golden  yellow.  (After  Finsch.) 

According  to  Dr.  Finsch  this  bird  is  somewhat  rare, 
and,  quoting  Schomburgh,  lie  says,  “ Chrysotis  /estiva 
is  the  most  learned  Parrot  of  America,  as  it  not  only 
speaks  very  plainly,  but  also  learns  to  whistle  entire 
melodies.  It  is,  therefore,  most  highly  prized  by  the 
Indians,  and  they  require  a much  greater  fee  for  it.  In 
its  manner  of  life  it  does  not  differ  from  its  allies.” 
Selby  also  says  that  “it  is  docile  and  easily  trained,  and, 
being  of  an  imitative  disposition,  readily  learns  to  pro- 
nounce words  and  sentences  with  great  clearness  and 
precision.” 

Dr.  Russ  says  It  does  not  count  among  the  best 
speakers,  and  therefore  is  little  admired.  Rare  in  the 
t rade.” 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  Dutton  is  inclined  to 
think  well  of  this  bird,  although  of  the  two  which  passed 
through  his  hands  neither  was  tame  or  talked. 

The  general  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  Festive 
Amazon  is  hardly  worth  purchasing  at  the  high  price  at 
which  it  is  usually  offered. 


The  White-fronted  Amazon. 

( Chrysotis  leucocephala. ) 

This  bird  inhabits  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  “ white-headed  Amazon.”  The  adult 
male  is  green  with  black  margins  to  the  feathers  ; the 
crown,  lores,  and  margin  of  eyes  white,  the  cheeks  and 
throat  rose-red,  ear-coverts  black,  bastard  wing,  primary 
coverts  and  outer  webs  of  quills  blue,  tail  with  the  inner 
webs  of  the  lateral  feathers  red  at  the  base  and  yellowish 
towards  the  tip,  outer  feather  with  blue  outer  web, 
abdomen  dull  red,  with  green  edges  to  the  feathers, 
greater  under  wing-coverts  and  inner  webs  of  quills 
below  blue,  beak  and  cere  whitish,  feet  flesh-coloured, 
iris  brownish  yellow. 

The  female,  according  to  Russ,  differs  in  having  the 
red  throat  patch  extended  to  the  chest,  and  the  lower 
breast  purple  violet ; according  to  Salvadori  it  resembles 
the  male. 

Russ  says  that  in  Cuba  this  bird  is  hunted  as  game, 
and  he  adds,  “ Only  young  birds  taken  from  the  nests 
hand  reared  and  tamed  are  brought  over  amongst  us. 
Not  rare ; in  recent  years,  for  instance,  imported  through 
Reiche  and  Ruhe  of  Alfeld  ; are  also  freely  purchased 
in  New  York.  In  its  native  country  is  accounted  clever 
and  gifted  with  speech,  and  is  so  described  by  many 
aviculturists  amongst  ourselves.  According  to  P. 
Hieronymus  a male  of  this  species  went  to  nest  at 
Karlsruhe  in  1885  with  a female  of  the  Red-shouldered 
Amazon  (Blue-fronted).  From  four  eggs  three  young- 
hatched,  of  which  only  one  grew  up.  In  the  summer  of 
1885  that  pair  went  to  nest  again,  and  Mr.  Hieronymus 
got  a female  of  a Noble  Parrot  ( Eclectics ) to  incubate  one 
egg  and  rear  the  young  one.  ” 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  our  German  friends 
are  still  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  matter  of  breeding  foreign 
birds  ; but  there  is  one  thing  in  their  favour,  they  can 
generally  obtain  specimens  at  about  half  (if  not  less  than 
half)  the  price  at  which  we  can  secure  them  in  England. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CAIQUES,  OTHER  PIONINAl  AND  THE 
GREY  PARROT. 

Of  the  Parrots  treated  of  in  the  present  chapter,  I 
have  only  kept  the  grey ; but  some  of  them  have  been 
spoken  highly  of  as  pets. 

Red-vented  Parrot. 

(P ion  us  menstruus.) 

A widely  distributed  species  occurring  from  Costa  Rica 
to  Colombia,  Trinidad,  Guiana,  the  Amazon  Valley, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  perhaps  Bolivia. 

The  general  colouring  of  the  adult  male  is  green,  the 
head  and  neck  blue,  a black  patch  on  the  ear-coverts,  upper 
wing-coverts  tinged  with  brownish  olive,  which  colour 
tints  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  lateral  tail-feathers 
with  blue  outer  webs,  sometimes  only  at  the  tips,  inner 
webs  with  red  bases  ; upper  breast  olive,  the  feathers 
edged  with  blue  and  red  at  base,  lower  breast  and 
abdomen  olivaceous ; under  tail-coverts  rose-red  with 
bluish-green  tips  ; beak  blackish,  a red  patch  at  base  of 
upper  mandible  ; cere,  greyish  ; feet,  grey ; iris,  brown. 
The  female  is  said  to  resemble  the  male,  but  the  young 
sIioav  less  blue  on  the  edges  of  the  feathers,  and  some- 
times show  a rosy  frontal  band  varied  with  blue. 

According  to  Bartlett,  this  species  is  met  with  in 
small  Hocks  in  Peru.  In  Brazil,  according  to  Bur- 
meister,  it  is  the  commonest  short-tailed  Parrot  in  the 
wooded  region  of  the  coast,  and  is  everywhere  known 
by  the  native  name  of  Maitacca.  It  is  said  to  be  espe- 
cially fond  of  ripe  guava  fruits.  It  is  hunted  as  game 
and  is  said  to  be  very  good  eating. 

Young  birds  taken  from  the  nests  are  readily  tamed, 
and  learn  to  speak  a few  words,  but  Russ  says  that  they 
are  detestable  screamers. 


Maximilian’s  Parrot. 

(P  ionics  maximiliani. ) 

An  inhabitant  of  South-eastern  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 
The  male  is  deep  green,  feathers  of  head  with  dark  grey 
edges,  feathers  of  the  nape  sordid  white  with  green 
borders,  the  lores  and  forehead  blackish,  cheeks  bluish, 
chin  and  throat  purplish  blue,  feathers  of  back,  rump, 
wing-coverts,  breast,  and  abdomen  with  dusky  edges  ; 
outer  web  of  first  primary  edged  with  blue  ; outer  webs 
of  lateral  tail-feathers  mostly  blue,  the  inner  webs  more 
or  less  red  ; under  tail-coverts  red,  sometimes  with  a 
purplish  tinge,  the  longest  feathers  with  yellowish- 
green  edges  ; beak  horn  yellowish,  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  dusky  ; feet  dusky. 

The  young  are  said  to  differ  in  their  greener  heads 
reddish  foreheads,  and  less  blue  throats. 

This  bird  is  rare  in  the  market ; from  what  White 
says  it  would  seem  to  frequent  dense  woods.  Schom- 
burgk  speaks  of  flocks  moving  from  the  interior  towards 
the  coast  in  October  and  November,  and  feeding  upon  a 
species  of  wild  fig,  but  Salvadori  believes  that  young  of 
the  preceding  species  were  mistaken  for  it. 

Russ  quotes  V.  Schlechtendal’s  authority  for  this  bird 
being  at  first  distrustful,  though  soon  becoming  tame  ; 
its  scream  is  piercing. 

Mr.  Osbaldeston  received  an  example  of  this  rare 
Parrot  in  1895,  and  our  Zoological  Gardens  have  at 
various  times  sheltered  several  specimens. 
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Hawk-headed  Parrot. 

( Dcropti/us  occipitrin  us. ) 

This  singular  Parrot  inhabits  Guiana,  the  Amazon 
Valley  (probably  from  the  mo  thof  the  river  to  Ecuador), 
and  Maranham. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  upper  parts  in  the  adult 
male  is  deep  grass-green  ; the  head  is  brown  with  the 
forehead  and  iores  darker,  the  crest  grey,  and  the  sides 
of  the  head  with  greyish  shaft-streaks  ; the  ruff  or  long 
feathers  of  the  nape,  the  breast,  and  abdomen  deep  red, 
each  feather  bordered  with  blue;  the  bastard  wing,  the 
primaries  and  their  coverts  black  ; the  secondaries  green 
with  blue-black  tips  ; tail  feathers  green  with  the  tips 
increasingly  blue  front  the  middle  outwards;  wings  and 
tail  below  mostly  black,  but  the  lateral  tail  feathers 
spotted  with  red  at  the  base  of  the  inner  webs;  beak 
chiefly  blackish  ; feet  blackish  ; iris  brown  to  dazzling 
yellow,  the  difference  being  possibly  sexual.  Count 
Kalvadori  thinks  that  the  female  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  red  spots  on  the  lateral  tail  feathers. 

Salvadori  speaks  of  the  beak  as  dusky  horn  colour, 
and  Burmeister  calls  it  brownish  horn  grey  with  paler 
t ip,  but  I have  followed  Buss.  According  to  Schomburgk 
it  is  less  abundant  than  the  typical  Parrots ; it  lives 
chiefly  in  pairs,  more  rarely  in  little  companies,  affects 
the  lower  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  settlements,  is 
confiding,  easily  tameable,  but  delicate  and  unteach- 
ablc.  Its  cry  sounds  like  hia-hia  (the  English  equivalent 
would  be  Hea-hea)  ; it,  moreover,  nests  in  tree-holes, 
and  lays  more  than  two  eggs,  occasionally  four.  When 
excited  it  erects  its  beautiful  nape  feathers  in  a broad 
half  circle. 

Dr.  Buss  regarded  this  as  far  and  away  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  Parrots,  but  he  noted 
it  as  rarely  and  only  singly  imported.  His  verdict  does 
not  quite  correspond  with  that  of  Schomburgk : 
“ Vigorous  and  long-lived  ; easily  tamed,  subsequently 
lovable  and  confiding ; wise  and  intelligent ; quiet, 
peaceable,  gentle,  ami  thoughtful  ; whistles  loudly  and 
not  unpleasantly;  learns  to  repeat  certain  words; 
screams  at  times,  for  the  most  part  only  for  pleasure, 
piercingly  and  shrilly,  then  expands  its  collar;  it,  how- 
ever, settles  down  quietly  at  once  when  spoken  to.” 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  F.  G.  Dutton  considers  the  bird 
somewhat  treacherous  and  inclined  to  bite.  In 
captivity  it  may  have  hemp,  oats,  dari,  canary,  plain 
biscuit,  boiled  potato,  and  fruit. 

Black  - headed  Caique. 

(Caica  melanocephala. ) 

An  inhabitant  of  Guiana  and  the  Upper  Amazons  as 
far  as  the  Bio  Negro,  and  possibly  Bogota. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  upper  parts  in  this  bird  is 
green  ; the  crown,  primary-coverts,  and  primaries  black, 
the  latter  with  green  edged  blue  outer  webs  ; the  front 
edge  of  the  wing  is  partly  yellow  ; tail  tipped  with 
yellow  ; the  cheeks  and  throat  are  yellow,  but  the  lores 
and  a streak  below  the  eye  are  green  ; the  lower  parts 
chiefly  pale  cream-colour,  the  sides,  axillaries,  and 
thighs  golden  orange,  the  under  tail-coverts  deep  yellow  ; 
wings  below  mostly  black  ; tail  below  bronzy  brown  ; 
beak,  naked  ring  round  eye,  and  feet  black  ; iris  biown 
internally,  bright  red  externally. 

The  female  nearly  resembles  the  male,  but  in  the 
young  the  feathers  of  the  crown  arc  brown  edged  with 
green. 

Wallace  obtained  this  bird  abundantly  up  the  Bio 
Uaupes  on  the  Lower  Amazon,  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  too  intent  upon  collecting  to  note  its  wild  habits. 


Buss  speaks  of  this  black-crowned  Parrot  as  very  rare 
in  the  trade,  yet  between  1884  and  1893  no  less  than  six 
examples  have  been  on  exhibition  at  our  Zoological 
Gardens. 

It  would  appear  that  this  bird  makes  rather  an 
amusing  pet,  for  Buss  observes  that  a male  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  E.  von  Schlechtendal  played  comically, 
though  he  admits  that  it  had  a screechy  whistle,  and, 
though  bold,  was  unfriendly.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
writer  in  Yob  I.  of  the  Aviculluml  Magazine  speaks 
with  considerable  affection  of  an  example  belonging  to 
him  or  her  ; it  used  to  accompany  its  owner  on  a walk, 
and  would  fearlessly  attack  a fox-terrier  puppy.  This 
bird  was  extremely  fond  of  sweet  almonds,  and,  having 
stolen  one,  would  crack  the  shell  and  scold  until  it  had 
eaten  the  whole  of  the  kernel. 

Jardine’s  Parrot. 

(Pceocephalus  gulielini. ) 

A native  of  Western  Africa  from  the  Gold  Coast  to 
the  Congo. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  this  bird  is  grass-green,  the 
forehead,  bend  and  front  margin  of  wing,  and  thighs 
varying  from  yellowish-orange  to  red  ; lores  blackish  ; 
back  and  shoulders  brownish-black,  each  feather  with  a 
dark  green  border  ; rump  yellowish-green  ; sides  of 
abdomen  and  lower  tail-coverts  with  olive-yellowish 
centres  to  the  feathers  ; beak  greenish -black,  the  base, 
cere,  and  naked  space  encircling  the  eye  Hesli  coloured  ; 
feet  greyish-black  ; iris  pale  brown. 

The  female  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male  ; in  the 
young  the  forehead,  bend  and  front  margin  of  wing,  and 
the  thighs  are  green,  but  the  axillaries  and  under  wing- 
coverts  are  partly  red. 

Although  this  is  not  a particularly  rare  bird  in  the 
European  markets,  acclimatised  specimens,  and  espe- 
cially talkers,  fetch  a tolerably  high  price. 

As  regards  its  capacity  for  learning,  individuals  vary 
greatly.  Dr.  Buss,  from  his  experience  of  the  species, 
describes  it  as  “very  quiet,  and  exhibiting  little  activity  ; 
only  when  terrified  and  anxious  uttering  a shrill  cry. 
A iittle  gifted  with  speech.”  In  opposition  to  this  ver- 
dict, it  will  be  remembered  that  in  The  Feathered  World 
for  June  30,  1899,  J.  McMillan  published  a very  enter- 
taining account  of  a specimen  in  bis  possession  which 
(without  any  systematic  training)  had  picked  up 
numerous  sentences,  called  the  children  by  their  Chris- 
tian names,  laughed,  cried,  whistled,  and  imitated  the 
milkman’s  call.  That  the  owner  of  so  accomplished 
a bird  should  have  wished  to  sell  it  seems  strange,  but 
perhaps  the  lady  of  the  house  objected  to  the  litter,  or 
to  the  increase  of  visitors  attracted  to  the  house  by  its 
eloquence.  It  is  a strange  fact  that  the  wives  of  bird- 
lovers  are  rarely  enthusiastic  aviculturists,  but  there  are 
bright  exceptions  even  to  this  rule. 


Senegal  Parrot, 

(Pwocrphalus  senegalus. ) 

A West  African  bird  inhabiting  the  Gambia.  Occa- 
sionally not  uncommon  in  the  bird  market.  The  upper 
parts  are  mostly  grass-green,  but  the  head,  cheeks,  ear- 
coverts,  and  throat  vary  from  brownish  to  blackish- 
grey  ; the  quills  and  tail  feathers  are  brown,  the  outer 
webs  edged  with  green,  under  parts  yellow,  more  or  less 
tinted  with  orange,  a belt  across  the  breast,  and  the 
thighs  green  ; beak  blackish  brown  ; feet  dusky  brown  ; 
iris  varying  from  yellow  to  brown,  perhaps  sexually. 

In  the  female  the  head  is  of  a paler  grey,  the  under 
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parts  not  orange  tinted,  and  the  under  tail-coverts 
yellowish  green. 

Dr.  Russ  says  that  when  acclimatised  this  Parrot  is 
beautiful,  vigorous,  and  enduring ; lie  observes  further 
on  : “A  pair  in  my  bird-room  were  wild  and  excitable  ; 
both  shrieked  piercingly  when  approached,  and  every 
attempt  to  tame  them  was  without  result.  When  ner- 
vous, an  astonishing  squeaking,  and,  when  in  great 
terror,  a penetrating  whistle.  They  took,  possession  of 
a nest-box,  Hying  to  it  at  Hrst  only  from  shyness  and 
wildness  ; nevertheless,  they  began'  to  nest.  The  male 
performed  a wonderful  love-dance.  Laying  three  eggs, 
round  and  comparatively  small ; they  were" devoured  by 
the  male.  Soon,  moreover,  the  female  was  killed  by 
him.”*  J 

The  above  account  will  doubtless  be  a great  encou- 
ragement to  owners  of  this  amiable  Parrot  to  try  and 
breed  with  it.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Dr.  Russ’s 
male  was  captured  when  adult,  for  birds  when  taken 
young  are  said  to  be  usually  docile,  and  some  of  them 
have  even  been  taught  to  speak. 

When  at  liberty  this  species  is  very  destructive  to  the 
crops  of  banana,  rice,  maize,  etc.  In' captivity  it  mavbe 
fed  like  the  grey  Parrot. 

Meyer’s  Parrot. 

(. Pceoccphalus  meyeri.) 

This  bird  occurs  from  Abyssinia  through  Eastern 
Africa  to  the  Transvaal  and  thence  across  the  Continent 
to  Damaraland, 

The  male  has  the  head,  neck,  mantle,  wings,  and  tail 
brown  with  olive  shading,  often  with  a broad  crescentic 
yellow  band  across  the  crown  ; back,  rump,  upper  tail 
coverts  and  under  parts,  bluish  green  ; bend  and  edge  of 
wing,  under  wing-coverts  and  thighs,  yellow  ; beak  dark 
greenish  horn  ; feet  greenish  black  ; naked  skin  round 
eye,  black ; iris  orange  red,  or  brownish  externally,  red 
internally. 

The  sexes  have  not  been  differentiated  by  writers  on 
the  Parrots,  but  the  young  are  said  never  to  have  the 
yellow  band  across  the  crown,  the  feathers  of  the  mantle 
and  the  wing  coverts  with  green  edges,  the  yellow  feathers 
at  the  bend  of  the  wing  and  the  under  wing  coverts  with 
brown  bases,  the  thighs  green  ; the  lower  back  and  rum]) 
bluer,  and  the  lower  parts  decided  green. 

According  to  Von  Heuglin,  this  bird  is  met  with  chiefly 
in  the  forest  region  in  companies  of  as  many  as  ten 
individuals  ; it  breeds  in  holes  in  trees  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  may  be  easily  tamed.  In  the  late  autumn 
it  assembles  in  considerable  crowds,  which  wander 
noisily  from  one  lofty  tree  to  another,  even  into  the 
steppes,  where  far  and  wide  no  water  can  be  discovered. 
Von  Heuglin  says  he  has  never  seen  either  this  or  any 
other  N.E.  African  Parrot  drinking.  The  call-note  con- 
sists of  an  extraordinarily  piercing  whistle.  The  flight 
is  straight,  powerful,  and  noisy,  rarely  somewhat  swerv- 
ing. Dr.  Russ  speaks  of  this  as  a rarely  imported 
Parrot ; a pair  which  he  possessed  died  from  excessive 
heat  during  the  month  of  June.  Whether  Meyer’s 
Parrot  is  more  freely  imported  into  England  than  into 
Germany  I do  not  know  ; but,  at  various  times,  no  less 
than  fourteen  examples  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens. 

Sub-family  Psittacin.e. 

This  sub-family  includes  the  most  typical  Parrots  ; 
but  I shall  have  to  restrict  myself  to  that  most  familiar 
friend,  the  Grey 


The  Grey  Parrot. 

[Psittacus  I zrithacus .1 

This  abundantly  imported  bird  ranges  in  Western 
Africa  from  Senegambia  to  the  Congo  and  Prince’s 
Island ; also  across  the  continent  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  The  adult  bird  is  of  a deep  ash-grey,  slightly 
paler  on  the  under  parts  ; the  tail  is  crimson,  the  beak 
is  black,  the  upper  mandible  with  a powdery  white 
cere ; the  upper  part  of  the  face,  which  is  naked,  is 
also  of  a powdery  whitish  character ; the  feet  are 
darkish  grey  ; the  iris  of  the  eye,  which  is  silver-grey 
in  the  young  bird,  changes  to  pale  yellow  as  it  becomes 
adult.  The  sexes  are  much  alike,  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  male  has  a more  rounded  skull.  J 
should  expect  it  to  be  altogether  a slightly  larger  bird 
than  the  female,  and  another  difference  exists  which  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge,  as  I had  it  imparted  to  me 
in  confidence. 

Dr.  Otto  Finscli,  in  his  monograph  of  the  Parrots,  says 
that  in  its  native  country  this  species  is  very  abundant  ; 
it  feeds  on  fruits  and  various  seeds,  but  especially  palm 
nuts.  Its  breeding  season  is  in  December,  after  the 
rains  ; it  selects,  for  purposes  of  nid ideation,  a deep  hole 
in  a tree,  in  which  it  deposits  five  white  eggs.  Within  a 
certain  radius  one  may  often  find  some  hundreds  of 
pairs  breeding,  but  rarely  more  than  one  pair  in  the 
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same  tree.*  The  natives  are  afraid  to  take  the  young 
birds  from  the  nest,  as  they  have  a superstition  that  so 
much  heat  is  generated  there  as  to  burn  one’s  finger  (a 
very  natural  superstition  when  one  considers  the  formid- 
able beak  of  this  bird) ; they  therefore  wait  until  the 
young  have  flown  and  then  snare  them,  afterwards 
usually  selling  them  to  strangers  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
dollar  apiece.  Dr.  Finseh  attributes  the  absence  of  Kites 
on  Prince’s  Island  to  the  fact  that  the  Grey  Parrot  is  there 
so  abundant.  He  says  that  birds  of  prey  are  frequently 
seized  and  destroyed  by  them  on  the  wing.  On  the  other 
band,  J.  G.  Keulemans,  the  well-known  bird  artist  and 
traveller,  says  : “ On  Prince’s  Island  we  find  these  birds 
in  great  abundance,  while  on  the  neighbouring  island  of 
St.  Thomas  not  a Grey  Parrot  is  to  be  seen,  a fact  to  be 


* A somewhat  modified  account  of  this  pair  is  given  in  Russ's  * f n the  other  hand,  Mr.  Keulemans  says Often  in  one  tree 
'•  Speaking  Parrots  " — “ Die  Sprechende  Papagaicn.”  two  or  more  holes  may  be  seen  occupied  by  hatching  pairs.” 
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accounted  for  by  the  large  numbers  of  the  Kite  (Milvus 
parasiticus)  inhabiting  the  latter  island.”  No  doubt 
both  views  are  correct  ; both  of  these  colonies  (or 
nations,  so  to  speak)  of  birds  are  powerful,  each  lias  a 
wholesome  dread  of  the  other  and  keeps  to  its  own 
dominions.  This  parrot  is  essentially  “gregarious;  it 
not  only  nests  in  communities,  but  it  is  always  to  be 
seen  in  Hocks.  In  time  of  danger  (says  Keulemans)  the 
old  birds  defend  their  progeny  vigorously,  and  should 
the  enemy  prove  too  strong  to  be  successfully  resisted 
by  one  pair,  other  Parrots  come  up  to  their  assistance, 
and,  joining  forces,  either  kill  or  put  the  aggressor  to 
flight.”  The  natural  voice  of  this  bird,  as  everyone  is 
aware,  is  extremely  unpleasant,  and  but  for  the  fact  of 
its  readily  imitating  the  human  voice  it  would  probably 
not  be  a favourite  ; since,  in  point  of  colouring,  it  is  fat- 
inferior  to  many  less  gifted  members  of  the  family.  A 
Grey  Parrot  makes  a capital  companion  for  a lonely 
person,  whether  male  or  female  ; and,  as  old  bachelors 
usually  have  the  consolation  of  companionship  at  their 
clubs,  it  naturally  devolves  upon  our  grey-coated  friend 
to  become  the  comforter  of  some  desolate  spinster  ; such 
a lot  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  even  if  our  bird 
were  of  no  more  practical  use ; but  I well  remember  a 
Grey  Parrot  which  stood  near  the  door 
communicating  with  a milk-shop,  and 
which,  on  the  entry  of  a customer,  never 
failed  to  shout  out  “Shop!”  in  a voice 
which  invariably  brought  out  the  pro- 
prietor ; that  bird  saved  the  expense  of  a 
shop  boy.  Then,  again,  a friend  of  ours 
had  a bird  which  saved  the  family  plate ; 
two  burglars  were  carefully  packing  it  up, 
when  Polly  suddenly  called  out,  “What  are 
you  about?”  in  a peremptory  manner,  and 
the  thieves  dropped  their  bag  as  it  was, 
with  half  the  plate  in  it,  and  fled  pre- 
cipitately ; the  slamming  of  the  front  door, 
and  the  repetition  of  the  sentence  by  the 
parrot,  explained  the  confusion  in  the 
dining-room. 

Of  the  many  hundreds  of  Grey  Parrots 
imported  into  this  country  every  year,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  majority  die  ; indeed, 
it  is  estimated  that  only  about  two  per 
cent,  live  to  become  household  pets.  This 
shocking  mortality  is  usually  attributed 
solely  to  the  ill-treatment  which  the  birds 
receive  on  the  journey  from  Africa  to 
Europe.  Bad  as  this  undoubtedly  is,  I must 
confess  that  I am  extremely  sceptical  as  to 
its  being  the  chief  cause  of  death. 

I have  always  maintained  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  bird  lover,  either  before  or  at 
the  time  when  he  purchases  any  bird,  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  mode  of  living  when  at  liberty. 

In  its  wild  state  the  Grey  Parrot  is  a 
great  fruit  eater,  but  it  is  also  very  destruc- 
tive to  all  kinds  of  cereals,  and  (as  noted 
above)  palm  nuts,  yet,  as  young  birds  are 
mostly  imported,  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  notion  that  they  ought  to  be  fed 
like  young  human  beings  upon  various 
forms  of  pap,  maize  boiled  in  milk,  milk- 
sop, bread  soaked  in  tea,  coffee  (or  even 
beer).  Because  both  Parrots  and  children 
are  capable  of  being  taught  to  speak  as  they 
grow  older,  it  is  assumed  that  they  need 
similar  food.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
unnatural  food  irritates  the  stomach,  pro- 
ducing vomiting  and  diarrhoea  ; and,  if  it 
does  not  promptly  kill  the  bird,  it  results 


in  chronic  dyspepsia,  leading  to  irritation  of  the  skin 
and  feather-plucking. 

On  May  20th,  1899, 1 had  a young  Grey  Parrot  sent  to 
me  from  Liverpool.  I got  it  from  an  approved  source, 
and  it  reached  me  in  tolerably  good  health,  al- 
though its  bowels  were  somewhat  relaxed.  In  the  cage 
I found  boiled  horse-tooth  maize  and  the  remains  of  what 
looked  like  brown  bread  sop.  I continued  to  give  boiled 
maize  for  several  days,  adding  thereto  hemp,  wheat, 
dari,  canary,  and  cracknel  biscuits  ; I also  gave  bananas, 
which  the  bird  seized  and  devoured  ravenously.  To  cure 
the  diarrhoea  I gave  the  bird  a piece  of  cuttlefish  bone 
to  chew  up. 

After  a few  days  my  Grey  refused  the  boiled  maize, 
and  I substituted  apiece  of  stale  household  bread  (about 
a cubic  inch),  a piece  of  boiled  potato  of  about  the 
same  size,  and  part  of  an  orange.  Later  on,  as  oranges 
became  scarce,  I substituted  pears  and  sweet-water 
grapes,  with  walnut  occasionally.  If  the  bird  sneezed, 
I promptly  mixed  a few  chillies  with  his  seeds. 

My  bird  is  now  simply  the  picture  of  health,  lively 
and  playful  as  a puppy  ; he  is  rapidly  learning  to  talk, 
bark,  whistle,  imitate  the  quarrelling  of  cats,  and  the 
notes  of  the  birds  around  him.  To  make  him  talk  it  is 
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only  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  other  birds  ; 
he  begins  at  once— “Hullo!  Poor  Bobby!  Pretty 
Bobby  ! Good  bye  ! Wow,  wow,  wow  ! Poor  boy  ! Well 
I never  ! What  a row  ! " etc. 

I am  told  that  I am  one  of  the  lucky  ones,  and  have 
secured  one  of  the  two  regular  survivors  out  of  a hun- 
dred. Is  it  not  far  more  probable  that  natural  food  and 
ordinary  watchfulness  have  been  the  means  of  keeping 
a bird  alive,  which,  if  fed  upon  the  usual  messes,  must 
have  died  ? I think  so. 

Not  a week  passes  in  which  the  evil  effect  of  milk-sop 
is  not  forced  upon  my  notice  1 y owi  ers  of  Grey  Parrot  , 
I am  certain  that,  whether  it  le  suitable  food  for 
Lorikeets  or  not,  for  the  larger  Parrots  it  is  rank 
poison. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

SUB  FAMILY  PALiEORNITHINiE. 

Eclectus  and  Ring-necked  Pakkakeets. 

These  include  some  of  the  best  known  species,  amongst 
which  are  several  of  great  beauty  and  exhibiting  marked 
sexual  differences  ; other  groups  of  the  same  sub-family 
will  have  to  be  considered  in  another  chapter. 

Red-sided  Eclectus. 

(Eclectus  pec/oralis.) 

An  inhabitant  of  the  Papuan  Islands,  and  ranging 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Solomon  group.  The  adult  male 
is  brilliant  green,  the  edge  of  the  wing  blue,  the  flights 
dark  blue,  the  outer  webs  more  or  less  green,  tail  feathers 
with  yellowish  tips,  the  central  ones  green,  the  others 
blue  with  more  or  less  green  on  the  outer  webs,  the 
outermost  feather,  however,  with  little  or  none,  sides, 
under  wing-coverts,  and  axillaries  red,  flights  and  tail 
below  black,  beak  with  red  upper  mandible  and  black 
under  mandible,  feet  black,  iris  red. 

The  female  is  quite  different ; the  head,  neck,  and 
breast  dazzling  red,  a narrow  ring  encircling  the  eye,  a 
band  across  the  upper  back,  the  edge  of  wing,  chest, 
abdomen,  and  under  wing-coverts  blue,  sometimes 
purplish  ; primaries  and  their  coverts  blue,  their  outer 
wet  is  edged  with  green  ; outermost  secondaries  with 
their  tipis  and  part  of  their  inner  webs  blue,  other- 
ivise  blood  red  with  greenish  inner  wets  ; hack,  except- 
ing in  front,  rump,  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail,  blood  red, 
the  latter  with  paler  tip,  and  on  the  underside  with 
dusky  base  and  golden  glossed  middle ; beak  and  feet 
black  ; iris  pale  yellow'. 

In  Duke  of  York  Island  and  New  Britain  the  natives 
call  this  parrot  Kalangi.  Dr.  Guillemard  describes  the 
feet  as  dull  olive  green  and  the  iris  of  the  female  as 
orange  or  yellow.  Dr.  Russ  says  of  the  male:  “Upper 
mandible  yellow  to  coral  red,  tip  waxy  yellow,  under 
mandible  black,  eyes  black-brown,  narrower  ring  grey- 
brown,  brown,  or  orange-coloured,  feet  leaden- 
coloured,  claws  black”;  and  of  the  female  he 
says  : “Eyes  blown,  ring  round  the  iris  beautifully 
pearl  white,  feet  grey,  the  scales  and  claw's  black.” 
Altogether  there  seems  to  be  a great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  colouring  of  the  soft  parts.  I have  been  unable 
to  discover  any  facts  respecting  the  wild  life  of  this  bird; 
owing  to  its  gorgeous  colouring  it  is  not  especially  raie 
in  the  market,  though  it  always  fetches  a tolerably  good 
price. 

A part  fiom  their  plumage,  I cannot  say  that  I ever 
saw  anything  particularly  attractive  in  Eclectus  parrots; 
perhaps  I am  mistaken,  but  from  the  perfect  apathy  of 
all  the  specimens  I have  seen  it  struck  me  chat  they 


would  have  been  just  about  as  interesting  stuffed  and 
kept  under  a glass  shade  as  in  parrot  cages. 

Grand  Eclectus. 

(Eclectus  roratus.) 

Confined  to  the  Halmaheira  group  of  the  Moluccas.* 

* The  adult  male  nearly  resembles  that  sex  of  the  pre- 
ceding species,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  slightly  duller 
and  yellower  green  colouring  and  the  usually  bluer 
lateral  tail-feathers  ; upper  mandible  red  tipped  with 
yellowish,  under  mandible  b’ack,  feet  black,  iris  led. 
The  female  is  red,  brighter  on  the  head  ; the  nape, 
mantle,  chest,  and  abdomen  purple,  (he  breast  with  a 
wash  of  the  same  colour  over  the  red  ; primaries  and 
their  coverts  deep  blue  ; secondaries,  excepting  the  inner- 
most ones,  with  blue  inner  webs  and  tips,  a band  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  and  the  under  tail-coverts  yellow, 
tail  below  orange-red,  dusky  at  the  base,  beak  and  feet 
black,  iris  yellow. 

Dr.  Guillemard  says  that  in  the  Island  of  Batchian 
both  sexes  have  the  iris  yellow  ; he  also  observes  : “ These 
birds,  though  caught  and  kept  in  confinement  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  appear  rarely  to  get  tame,  and  I have 
never  heard  them  talk.” 

Dr.  Russ  says  that  this  bird  is  not  abundant,  though 
generally  knowm  in  the  market.  Dr.  Platen  brought 
home  thirty  males  and  tw'enty-four  females  of  the  New 
Guinea  and  Halmaheira  Eclectus  Parrots. 

In  1880  and  1884  two  Germans  succeeded  in  so  far 
rearing  young  of  this  Parrot  that  the  latter  left  the  nest 
alive  ; hut  Dr.  Frenzel,  of  Freiberg,  in  1881  succeeded  in 
breeding  the  species  successfully,  after  which  the  same 
pair  had  several  unsatisfactory  broods.  Mr.  Hierony- 
mus, of  Karlsruhe,  reared  two  broods  in  1884  and  one  in 
1885.  Both  young  of  the  earliest  brood  nevertheless  died 
when  five  and  six  weeks  old  respectively  ; but,  in  the 
second,  one  female,  and  in  the  third  one  male,  reached 
maturity.  The  laying  consisted  of  twro  eggs  only,  at 
intervals  of  three  days ; duration  of  incubation  thirty 
days.  The  female  alone  brooded  the  eggs,  being  fed  by 
the  male  ; the  latter  also  fed  the  young  after  they  left 
the  nest,  and  retired  with  them  to  the  nest-box  at  night 
excepting  in  the  case  of  the  young  cock  bird,  which 
was  fed  by  the  female  only.  This  successful  breeder 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  in  recognition  of  his 
achievement  at  the  “ Ornis  ” Exhibition  held  at  Berlin 
in  1887.  The  young  male  became  very  tame,  and  learnt  to 
speak  ten  or  twelve  short  sentences. 

Ring-necked  Pakrakeet. 

(Palceornis  torquata.) 

This,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  Parrakeets, 
is  distributed  over  the  whole  peninsula  of  India,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Indo-Burmese  region  as  far  as  Cochin-China. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  cock  bird  is  green,  but 
the  hack  of  the  head  ami  the  central  tail-feathers  are 
somewhat  bluish ; a black  line  runs  from  the  nostrils 
to  the  eye,  and  a broad  stripe  runs  downwards  from  the 
beak  and  then  across  the  sides  of  the  neck  ; imme- 
diately below  this  black  stripe  is  a rose-red  collar 
which  encircles  the  neck  excepting  in  front  ; the  breast 
is  tinged  with  greyish ; the  under  wing-coverts  are 
yellowish  green  ; the  whole  of  the  lateral  tail-feathers 
are  yellow  on  the  inner  and  greenish  on  the  outer  web, 
and  all  are  tipped  with  yellow ; the  beak  is  red  with 
brownish  tip,  the  cere  grey,  feet  ashy,  iris  of 
eye  pale  yellow,  with  the  edges  of  the  eyelids 
pale  orange.  The  lien  differs  from  the  cock  in  the  absence 
of  the  black  stripes  and  the  rose-red  collar,  the  latter 

* 111  Germany  llalmalieira  is  the  name  especially  applied  to  ti  e 
Island  of  Gilolo. 
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being  indistinctly  indicated  in  emerald  green.  The  Ring- 
neck  is  generally  known  amongst  soldiers  and  sailors  as 
the  “ Green  Parrot,”  under  which  name  I was  familiar 
with  it  when  a child.  On  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  taught  to  speak,  it  is  a great  favourite 
with  the  ladies,  although  it  gives  them  many  a headache 
through  its  propensity  to  scream.  I well  remember  when 
at  a dame’s  school  at  the  age  of  about  six  how  delighted 
I and  mv  schoolfellows  were  to  see  the  senior  mistiess’s 
“ Green  Parrot  ” get  out  of  its  cage  anti  fly  to  the  window  ; 
the  good  lady’s  fear  lest  her  darling  should  escape  into 
the  street  was  only  equalled  by  the  dread  which  she  had 
of  handling  the  bird  (she  having  once  before  been  severely 
mauled  when  releasing  its  head  from  the  bars  of  its  cage, 
between  which  it  had  got  jammed).  I really  cannot  say 
whether  the  bird,  the  lady,  or  the  boys  made  the  most 
din.  Eventually  a man  was  called  in  to  the  rescue,  and 
he  threw  a cloth  over  the  Parrakeet  and  safely  returned 
it  to  its  prison,  where  it  screeched  until  it  was  weary. 
An  old  friend  of  mine  had  one  of  these  birds  for 
many  years,  and  it  spoke  rather  well,  although  rarely 
in  the  presence  of  strangers  ; but  the  most  accomplished 
individual  1 ever  met  with  was  the  bird  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show  for  1891  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pegram. 
It  spoke  quite  distinctly,  but  in  a thin,  monotonous 
voice,  which  reminded  me  somewhat  of  a Punch  and 
Judy  show,  and  was  stated  to  he  able  to  repeat  over  fifty 
sentences  ; its  favourite  appeared  to  be  the  very  loyal 
utterance,  “ Three  cheers  for  the  Queen.”  I believe  this 
bird  was  sold,  in  spite  of  the  high  price,  £15  10s.,  asked 
for  it,  and  I do  not  doubt  that  its  master  parted  from  it 
with  sincere  regret.  The  Ring-necked  Parrakeet  has 
not,  I believe,  been  known  to  breed  in  this  country, 
though  it  has  on  the  Continent.  The  fact  is  that  one  of 
these  birds  is  generally  more  than  enough  for  any  single 
house,  and  the  din  which  a pair  would  make  would  1*3 
almost  enough  to  drive  any  but  a deaf  person  crazy.  To 
multiply  such  birds  ad  nauseam  is  not  tempting,  and 
therefore  probably  few  attempts  have  been  made.  - In  its 
native  country  this  Parrakeet  has  the  usual  nesting 
hahi  s of  its  family,  laying  its  three  or  four  white  eggs 
in  holes  in  the  branches  of  trees.  It  also  utilises  for  the 
same  purpose  hollows  or  crevices  in  old  buildings.  Its 
time  of  nidification  is  from  January  to  March. 

A year  or  two  previous  to  the  commencement  of  these 
articles  the  writer  was  offered  a hen  of  this  species  in  a 
very  nice  Parrot  cage  for  five  shillings— the  cage  was 
worth  the  money  ; but  he  was  too  considerate  to  let  the 
bird  Hy,  and  it  made  such  an  incessant  din  that  he  was 
not  inclined  to  keep  it,  so  he  had  perforce  to  refuse  this 
handsome  offer. 

The  Ring-necked  (sometimes  called  “ Rock  ”)  Parra- 
keet should  be  fed  upon  maize,  oats,  wheat,  dari,  and 
canary,  with  a little  hemp  ; it  should  also  have  plain 
biscuit  (cream-crackers  are  as  good  as  any),  nuts,  a little 
ripe  fruit,  boiled  potato,  or  raw  carrot.  Green  peas  are 
considered  a great  treat.  On  no  account  give  any 
messes,  such  as  sop,  rice,  or  any  form  of  animal  food  ; if 
you  do  the  bird  will  soon  get  out  of  sorts,  will  suffer 
from  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  moping  in  the  corner  of  its  cage, 
and  eventually  dying,  or,  if  a very  strong  bird,  it  will 
develop  a tendency  to  pull  out  its  feathers  and  will  look 
a scarecrow  to  the  end  of  its  days. 

Rose-kinged  Parrakeet. 

[Palwornis  docilis.) 

This  species  represents  the  Indian  Ring-neck  in  Africa, 
where  it  occurs  north  of  the  Equator  from  Abyssinia  to 
Senegambia.  It  differs  from  /'.  torquata  in  its  shorter 
wings  and  smaller  beak,  the  colouring  of  which  is  less 
vivid,  more  or  less  suffused  with  slaty  purplish,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  black,  as  has  been  asserted.  Von  Heuglin 
describes  the  beak  as  crimson,  more  blackish  at  the  tip  ; 


the  feet  fleshy  leaden  ; the  iris  rosy  yellowish,  with 
similarly-coloured  naked  circle  surrounding  the  eye. 

In  its  wild  state  this  species  lives  chiefly  in  small 
companies  in  wooded  steppes  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
where  there  are  tall  trees.  It  flies  restlessly  with  much 
noise  from  tree  to  tree,  and  is  very  conspicuous  wher- 
ever it  is — restless  and  very  voracious.  It  devours  figs, 
dates,  tamarinds,  and  other  fruits.  Its  flight  is  high, 
rapid,  and  direct,  its  long  tail  held  quite  horizontally, 
and  the  well-known  whistle  of  the  old  males  is  abun- 
dantly heard,  both  when  leaving  and  approaching  the 
trees.  The  breeding  season  is  from  March  to  June  ; 
the  careless  nests  are  formed  in  hollow  trees  (such  as 
Acacias)  at  a height  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  produce  from  three  to  four  half-naked 
young,  which  are  an  unusual  time  in  developing. 

My  friend,  Mr.  James  Housden,  of  Sydenham,  had  a 
pair  of  this  species  committed  to  his  care  by  Lieut. 
Horsburgh,  and  consequently'  I have  had  an  opportuniiy 
of  examining  them.  They  appeared  to  me  slightly 
smaller  than  the  Indian  bird  and  somewhat  less  noisy 
the  size  and  colouring  of  the  beak  would  alone  serve  to 
distinguish  them  at  a glance  from  P.  torquata,  and  it 
is  to  me  surprising  that  the  two  should  have  been  con- 
founded. 

Blossom-headed  Parrakeet. 

{Palwornis  cyanoccphala.) 

This  lovely  species  inhabits  the  Himalayas,  the 
northern,  western,  and  southern  portion  of  Central  India, 
and  Ceylon. 

The  cock  bird,  when  adult,  is  of  a brilliant  green 
colour,  the  head  having  a beautiful  peach-like  colouring, 
red,  shaded  with  blue,  at  the  back  and  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  less  distinctly  on  the  cheeks.  There  is  a black 
stripe  from  the  lower  mandible,  which  is  continued  as  a 
collar  round  the  neck,  and  is  followed  by  a yellowish 
ring.  The  lesser  wing-coverts  are  marked  with  a bright 
cinnamon  reddish  patch  ; the  axillaries  and  under  wing- 
coverts  are  of  a glaucous  or  verditer  blue  colour.  The 
two  central  tail-feathers  are  blue,  tipped  with  white,  and 
the  remainder  green,  tipped  with  yellow.  The  upper 
mandible  is  waxy  yellow,  varying  to  orange,  and  the 
lower  mandible  black  or  dusky.  The  hen  has  no  black 
collar  or  red  patch  on  the  wing-coverts  ; the  top,  back, 
and  sides  of  the  head  are  lilacine,  somewhat  browner  on 
tbe  sides,  and  bounded  by  a better  defined  yellow  collar. 
Tbe  black  collar  is  wanting. 

Mr.  Gould  says  that  the  Plum  or  “Blossom-headed” 
Parrakeet  prefers  jungly  districts  to  the  more  open  parts 
of  the  country,  but  occurs  in  all  the  more  richly- wooded, 
cultivated  districts.  Its  flight  is  very  swift.  It  breeds 
in  tbe  jungle  in  holes  of  trees  from  December  to  March, 
and  usually  lays  four  white  eggs.  The  Plum-head  is  very 
destructive  to  grain-crops,  and  my  brother  found  it  a 
perfect  pest  in  his  Indian  Garden,  where  a Hock  would 
alight  upon  a row  of  peas  and  shell  the  pods  almost  as 
quickly  as  they  could  be  done  by  hand  ; directly  they 
appeared,  all  available  missiles  were  hurled  at  them,  some- 
times more  effectively  injuring  the  peas  than  even  the 
destructive  Parrakeet s. 

The  Blossom-head  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
freely  imported  of  all  Parrots,  and  has,  at  times,  heen  sold 
at  a very  cheap  rate.  It  should  be  fed  upon  dari,  millet, 
canary,  hemp,  a little  fruit,  plain  biscuit,  and,  when 
breeding,  upon  soft  food. 

Rosa’s  Parrakeet. 

( Palwornis  rosa.) 

Strangely  enough  this  really  beautiful  bird  has  been 
confounded  with  the  preceding  more  gaudy  species.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  Burmese  Blossom-head,  from  the 
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fact  that  Burma  is  its  home  ; it  however  ranges,  west- 
wards, into  North  - Eastern  India  and  eastwards  to 
Cochin  China  and  Southern  China. 

Both  old  and  young  birds  are  distinguishable  at  the  first 
glance  from  the  Indian  Blossom-head,  the  male  when 
adult  having  its  head  of  a pearly  rose-colour  shading 
into  lavender  on  the  crown,  the  black  colour  not  suc- 
ceeded by  a blue-green  stripe  as  in  the  Indian  species  ; 
the  back  and  under  parts  are  less  yellow,  the  rump 
bluer  ; the  patch  on  the  wing  is  browner,  and  the  central 
tail-feathers  are  tipped  with  yellow. 

The  female  has  the  head  more  ashy  (less  blue)  ; the 
yellow  collar  indistinct  at  the  sides ; the  green  colour 
above  and  below  purer,  and  the  wing  marked  with  a red- 
brown  patch  as  in  the  male. 

The  young  when  they  leave  the  nest  nearly  resemble 
the  female,  but  are  a little  duller  ; both  sexes  show  the 
wing- patch  distinctly. 

In  its  wild  habits  this  bird  nearly  resembles  its 
Indian  relative,  and  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  freely 
imported.  I purchased  two  pairs  in  young  plumage 
about  1893,  but  I soon  discovered  that  both  sexes  of 
one  pair  had  been  pinioned,  and  (before  many  weeks) 
these  died.  The  other  pair  acquired  their  full  adult 
plumage  in  the  autumn,  and  in  1894  I was  successful 
in  breeding  with  them,  one  hen  bird  leaving  the  nest- 
ing-log and  being  reared  to  maturity.  It  was  decidedly 
larger  than  its  mother,  and  she,  having  twisted  her  tail 
in  the  nest  when  sitting,  looked  a very  inferior  bird. 

In  the  following  spring  the  young  bird  attacked  her 
mother,  and  I was  obliged  to  remove  the  latter  to  a 
flight-cage  to  save  her  life.  The  father  and  daughter 
paired  on  several  occasions,  but  without  result.  Now 
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comes  the  most  remarkable  fact.  The  female  which  I had 
caged  retained  its  crooked  tail  until  the  second  moult, 
and  after  being  two  years  in  a cage  it  suddenly  acquired 
the  perfect  colouring  of  a male  bird,  shortly  after  which 
it  died.  When  opened,  the  taxidermist  assured  me  that  it 
was  a male  bird  ; the  ovarium  had  entirely  disappeared 
with  the  exception  of  two  fragments  on  the  left  side 
which  had  become  tightly  convoluted  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  male  organs,  the  only  irregularity  in  the 
appearance  being  their  lateral  position. 

Had  I not  known  absolutely  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  have  made  a mistake,  the  bird  having  been 
two  years  isolated  in  its  female  plumage,  and  at  first 
with  the  distorted  tail  acquired  during  incubation,  I 
should  not  have  hesitated  for  a moment  to  accept  the 
verdict  of  the  taxidermist.  Doubtless  the  acquisition  of 
male  colouring  was  due  to  the  decay  of  the  ovarium. 


Malabar  Parrakeet. 

( Palceornis  peristerodes. ) 

Inhabits  southern  India,  from  Travancore  up  to 
about  N.  lat.  17  degrees.  According  to  Jerdon,  the  pre- 
vailing colour  of  the  adult  male  is  green,  some- 
what bluer  above  than  below  ; the  head,  neck,  upper 
back,  and  breast  ashy  grey,  with  the  exception  of  the 
forehead,  which  is  green  edged  behind  with  blue  ; the 
lores  and  a patch  encircling  the  eyes,  which  are  green  ; 
from  the  beak  runs  a broad  black  moustaehial  stripe 
which  joins  a black  collar  bordered  behind  by  bluish 
which  becomes  broader  on  the  throat ; upper  wing 
coverts  with  pale  edges  ; first  primary  black,  the  others 
blue  edged  with  green;  central  tail  feathers  blue,  greenish 
at  the  base,  and  tipped  with  yellowish  ; next  pair  blue 
o the  outer  web,  greenish  towards  the  base  ; remaining 
feathers  with  blue  outer  and  yellow  inner  webs  ; all  the 
tips  and  the  under  smface  yellow  ; upper  mandible  red 
with  horn-white  point,  lower  mandible  dusky  reddish  ; 
feet  greenish  leaden  ; iris  varying  from  yellow  to  brown. 

Dr.  Russ  describes  the  feet  as  “ brownish  grey,”  but 
he  states  that  the  female  agrees  with  the  male,  whereas 
Salvadori  says  that  she  “ wants  the  bluish-green  collar 
and  the  green  forehead  ; there  is  a slight  bluish  tinge  on 
the  lores,  and  very  little  green  round  the  eyes.  The  in- 
terscapular region  is  pale  green,  like  the  breast  and  the 
abdomen  ; bill  dusky  black.  Dimensions  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  the  male.”  The  young  he  des- 
cribes as  follows  : — “ The  grey  of  the  adult  bird  replaced 
by  green,  more  or  less  tinged  with  blue  on  the  head, 
especially  in  the  female  ; both  green  and  black  collars 
are  wanting  ; the  black  mandibular  stripes  are  slightly 
indicated.” 

Jerdon  says  of  this  Parrakeet: — “ It,  in  general,  keeps 
to  the  depths  of  the  forests,  and  frequents  only  the 
loftiest  trees.  Its  flight  is  rapid  and  elegant,  and  it 
associates  in  small  flocks.  Its  cry  is  mellow,  subdued, 
and  agreeable.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  fruits  of  various 
kinds.  The  young  birds  are  occasionally  taken  in  the 
\Vynaad  by  some  of  the  jungle  races  there,  and  brought 
for  sale  to  the  Neilgherries.” 

Russ  says  that  Yon  Schlechtendal  possessed  a small 
flock  of  these  birds  for  a long  time.  Now  and  again 
they  are  malevolent,  yet  not  spitefully  snappish  towards 
one  another ; they  have  a sharp  clattering  cry,  but  not 
so  piercing  as  that  of  the  Ring-necked  Parrakeet.  In 
other  respects  quiet  and  peaceful. 

After  giving  the  above  account  of  the  Malabar 
Parrakeet,  Russ  finishes  his  notes  as  follows  : — “ One  of 
the  most  irritating  screamers,  not  to  be  scared  : a 
biter.” 

The  two  or  three  examples  of  this  species  which  I have 
seen  did  not  strike  me  as  particularly  noisy ; but, 
doubtless,  with  this  as  with  all  species,  individuals 
vary. 

Alexandrine  Parrakeet. 

(Palceornis  alcxandri. ) 

A native  of  Java,  and  occurring  in  Southern  Borneo, 
where  Count  Salvadori  thinks  it  has  probably  been 
introduced. 

This  is  a diminutive  insular  representative  of  the 
Banded  Parrakeet  (P.  fasciata) ; indeed  Jerdon  regirded 
the  two  as  belonging  to  a single  species  ; its  smaller  size 
and  wholly  red  beak  at  once  distinguish  it.  The  follow- 
ing description  is  from  Russ  : — “ Upper  side  olive- 
yellowish  green  ; edge  of  forehead  and  loral  stripe  black  ; 
head  and  sides  of  head  greyish  yellow ; a broad  beard 
and  cheek  stripe  to  beyond  the  middle  of  the  neck,  black  ; 
hind  neck  and  nape  grass-green  ; wing  spot  olive-yellow ; 
throat  to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  pale  red-rose  ; the 
remainder  of  the  underside  yellowish  green  ; beak  red  ; 
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cere  white  ; eye  clear  yellow  ; eye-ring  yellowish  grey  > 
feet  brownish  grey.” 

Speaking  of  the  very  closely-related  Indian  species, 
Jerdon  says  “ In  some  parts  of  Lower  Bengal,  as  in 
Gorruckpore  and  Rungpore,  it  visits  the  plains,  when  the 
rice  is  ripe,  in  large  Hocks.  It  is  brought  to  Calcutta, 
caged,  in  great  numbers,  from  Tipperah,  Chittagong, 
and  other  places  to  the  east,  etc.,  and  is  rather  a 
favourite  with  the  natives.  Its  call  is  much  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  torquatus  or  alexandril.”  * 

Russ  speaks  of  this  and  two  other  species  as  “ formerly 
considered  wild,  untameable,  unsociable,  spiteful  towards 
their  kind,  as  well  as  irritating  screamers  ; but  recently, 
especially  by  Baroness  S.  v.  Schlechta,  of  Vienna, 
described  as  extremely  comical,  amiable,  tameable  and 
capable  of  being  taught ; after  that  they  no  longer  shriek 
insupportably,  but  much  more  frequently  utter  a little 
clear  song ; they  only  learn  to  speak  a few  words,  but 
mimic  in  addition  every  kind  of  animal  cry  and  other 
sounds.”  This  species  has  deposited  eggs  in  captivity. 

Malaccan  Parrakeet. 

(Pakcornis  longicaudci. ) 

An  inhabitant  of  Penang,  Malacca,  Singapore, 
Sumatra,  Nias,  Billiton  and  Borneo. 

The  adult  male  above  is  green,  darker  on  the  lores  ; 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  a broad  collar  across  the  nape 
vinous  red  ; broad  black  mandibular  stripes  ; mantle 
yellowish  shaded  with  bluish  ; lower  back  and  rump 
pale  blue  ; flights  blue,  tinged  at  the  tips  and  edged  with 
green  ; upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  green,  but  the  central 
tail  feathers  blue,  edged  at  the  base  with  green  ; under 
parts  yellowish,  the  axillaries,  under  wing  coverts  and 
tail  below  yellow  ; upper  mandible  red,  lower  mandible 
brown  ; feet  greyish  ; iris  yellow. 

The  female  is  a little  darker  on  the  crown  ; the  sides 
of  the  head  less  red,  the  ear-coverts  with  a bluish  tinge, 
the  mandibular  stripes  dark  green  ; tail  shorter  than 
that  of  the  male  ; back  horn-brown.  The  young  male  is 
similar,  but  smaller  ; the  rump  bluish  and  the  upper 
mandible  red. 

The  late  Consul  R.  Swinhoe,  writing  in  1870  of  a visit 
to  the  market  at  Canton,  says  : — “Parrakeets  with  red 
cheeks  ( Paloeornislongicauda ?)  were  in  abundance.  The 
dealers  told  me  that  they  were  brought  from  the  western 
portion  of  the  province,  down  the  west  river.” 

According  to  Governor  Ussher,  writing  from  Labuan  : 
— “About  April  this  Perroquet  appears  to  congregate  in 
large  numbers,  especially  the  males,  uttering  loud  cries. 
They  then  separate,  probably  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
males  are  extremely  handsome  and  swift  of  flight.” 

Dr.  Russ  says  : — “ Much  mentioned  in  the  legends  and 
poems  of  the  Malays,  described  as  unnaturally  clever ; 
moreover  much  caught  as  an  article  of  food.  Not  bred 
hitherto.” 

It  seems  a strange  thing  that  a bird  so  abundant  in 
Malaysia  should  only  come  to  hand  in  the  European 
bird-markets  occasionally  and  in  single  examples. 
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THE  POLYTELIS  GROUP,  LOVE  BIRDS,  AND 
HANGING  PARRAKEETS. 

Barraband’s  Parrakeet. 

(Polytclis  barrabandi. ) 

A native  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  interior,  to 
Victoria  and  South  Australia. 


* Jerilon's  “Alexandrine  Parrakeet"  was  /’  nepalensis,  and  lie 
recognised  the  Indian  representative  of  the  present  ‘■peeies  as  the 
“Red-breasted  Parrakeet." 


As  usual  the  prevailing  colour  is  green,  the  adult  male 
with  bright  yellow  forehead,  cheeks,  and  throat ; the  last 
mentioned  followed  by  a scarlet  crescent ; the  bastard 
wing,  flights,  and  tail,  dark  blue  washed  with  green  ; 
thighs  usually  green,  bat  sometimes  red;  beak  red  ; feet 
brown  ; iris  orange-yellow. 

The  female  has  the  face  dull  greenish-blue  ; the  chest 
dull  rose  colour  ; the  thighs  scarlet ; primaries  bluish 
green  ; central  tail  feathers  green  ; remaining  feathers 
with  their  inner  webs  rose-red  and  their  outer  webs 
bluish-green  ; beak  pale  reddish  orange ; feet,  dark 
brown  ; iris,  brown. 

The  young  male  resembles  the  female. 

Gould  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the 
wild  life  of  this  handsome  bird.  He  says  : — “Living  in- 
dividuals are  frequently  brought  down  to  Sydney  by  the 
draymen  of  the  Argyle  countv,  where  it  appears  to  be  a 
common  species.”  “ From  the  length  of  its  wings  and 
the  general  contour  of  its  body,  we  may  be  assured  that 
its  power  of  flight  is  very  great,  and  that  it  doubtless 
removes  from  one  part  of  the  continent  to  another  when- 
ever nature  prompts  it  so  to  do.” 

Dr.  Russ  speaks  of  this  Parrakeet  as  rare  in  the 
market,  but  says  that  a German  sailor  imported  twenty 
examples  in  1876.  Its  behaviour  he  considers  similar  to 
that  of  a Conure,  its  climbing  superior  to  that  of  a 
Broadtail,  though  it  does  not  run  so  speedily  on  the 
ground,  and  cries  more  shrilly.  It  can  be  wintered  in  an 
unheated  chamber.  Up  to  1887  it  had  not  been  success- 
fully bred,  but  Mules  had  been  reared  between  it  and  a 
female  of  the  Roek-peplar  or  black-tailed  Parrakeet. 

I was  much  tempted  to  buy  a handsome  pair  of  this 
fine  species  which  was  offered  to  me  about  the  year  1897 
or  1898,  but  I had  then  practically  given  up  keeping 
parrots,  and  therefore  resisted  the  temptation. 

Mr.  Seth-Smith  recommends  boiled  maize,  hemp,  and 
canary  seed  as  food  for  this  species. 

Princess  of  Wales’  Parrakeet. 

(Poly  tel  is  a lexundnc. ) 

This  Parrakeet  inhabits  Northern  and  Central  Aus- 
tralia, and  is  allied  to  the  preceding  species,  but  may  at 
once  be  distinguished  by  its  pale  blue  forehead  and  the 
rosy  colour  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks,  the  chin,  and 
throat,  which  are  yellow  in  that  species ; the  cen- 
tral tail-feathers  are  also  bluish  olive,  the  two  succeed- 
ing feathers  olive  green  on  their  outer  webs  and  dark 
brown  on  the  inner  ones  ; the  remaining  feathers  with 
black  centres,  the  outer  parts  olive  grey  and  the  inner 
deep  rose  red  ; the  beak  is  coral  red  ; the  feet,  mealy- 
brown  ; iris,  orange  yellow. 

The  female  has  not  been  described  ; but,  judging  from 
Smit’s  drawing  of  Mr.  Fulljames’  hen,  it  appears  to  be 
greyer  above  than  the  cock  bird,  and  to  have  the  [rose 
colour  on  the  throat  paler  and  more  restricted. 

Although  Count  Salvadori  speaks  of  two  young  birds 
as  having  been  taken  from  the  ne-st  and  described  in 
1890,  f have  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  notes  on  the 
wild  life  of  this  rare  species. 

Our  Zoological  Society  received  a specimen  on  deposit 
in  1895,  and  Mr.  Seth-Smith  says  he  remembers  a second 
specimen  there  a few  years  ago  (of  which,  however,  there 
is  no  record  in  the  Society’s  most  leeent  iist  of  animals). 

Mr.  Fulljames  gives  an  account  of  a pair  which  he 
obtained,  in  The  Avicultitral  Magazine  (vol.  v.,  pp. 
168-9),  and  he  mentions  another  pair  in  the  Adelaide 
Zoological  Gardens  which  have  nested  and  produced  a 
pair  of  young.  The  cocks  of  Mr.  Fulljames’  pair  and 
that  in  the  Adelaide  Zoo  both  died  young  ; and  it  would 
appear  that  the  species  is  by  no  means  a hardy  one, 
though  very  beautiful.  When  once  established  Mr.  Full- 
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Hanging  Parrots. 

(Sec  j ags  CO.) 

iames  fed  his  lien  bird  upon  millet  and  eanaryseed,  but 
at  first  lie  was  obliged  to  give  it  sponge  cake  and  fruit. 

Blood-winged  Parrakeet. 

( Psittes  Erythropterus.) 

An  inhabitant  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Australia. 

The  male  has  the  crown  and  nape  verditer  green  ; 
the  scapulars  and  upper  back,  black  ; the  lower  back 
and  rump  rich  blue  ; the  wine-coverts,  rich  crimson  ; 
vellow  at  the  base  of  the  feathers;  the  primaries  and 
inner  secondaries  dark  green,  the  outer  secondaries 
almost  black  with  green  edges,  edge  of  wing  green,  with 
a few  black  feathers  lielow  the  bend,  tail  dark  green 
tipped  with  yellow  edged  with  reddish,  under  parts 


yellowish  green,  the  quills  and  tail  below  dark  brown, 
the  latter  with  yellowish-green  tips  to  the  feathers, 
reddish  at  extreme  edge,  beak  orange-scarlet,  feet 
olive-brown,  iris  varying  from  scarlet  to  reddish-orange. 

The  female  is  dull  green  above  and  yellowish  green 
below,  a few  of  the  wing- coverts  led,  forming  a stripe, 
rump  pale  blue,  the  lateral  tail  feathers  edged  with  pink 
to  the  tips,  beak  pale  horn  colour,  iris  olive-brown. 

Gould  called  this  a Lory  on  account  of  its  habits.  He 
says  : “ The  extensive  belts  of  Acacia  Pendula  which 
diversify  the  plains  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Australia 
are  tenanted  by  this  bird,  either  in  small  companies  of 
six  or  eight,  or  in  Hocks  of  a much  greater  number. 
It  is  beyond  my  power  to  describe  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Red-winged  Lory  when  seen 
among  the  silvery  branches  of  the  Acacia,  particularly 
when  the  flocks  comprise  a large  number  of  adult  males, 
the  gorgeous  scarlet  of  whose  shoulders  offers  so  striking 
a contrast  to  the  surrounding  obj  ects.  1 1 is  rather  thinly 
dispersed  among  the  trees  skirting  the  rivers  which 
intersect  the  Liverpool  Plains,  but  from  these  towards 
the  interior  it  increases  in  number.  Being  naturally 
shy  and  wary,  it  is  much  more  difficult  of  approach  than 
the  generality  of  the  Parrakeets,  and  it  seluom  becomes 
tame  or  familiar  in  captivity. 

Its  flight  is  performed  with  a motion  of  the  wings 
totally  different  from  that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
great  family  Psittacida ; I have  seen,  and  lias  frequently 
reminded  me  of  the  heavy  flapping  manner  of  the  Pewit, 
except  that  the  motion  was  even  slower  and  more 
laboured.  While  on  the  wing,  it  frequently  utters  a 
loud  screeching  cry. 

Its  food  consists  of  berries,  the  fruit  of  a species  of 
Lorantlius,  and  the  pollen  of  flowers,  to  which  is  added 
a species  of  scaly  bug-like  insect,  that  infests  the 
branches  of  its  favouri'e  trees;  and  in  all  probability 
small  caterpillars,  for  I have  found  them  in  the  crops  of 
severalof  the Platycerci.  It  breeds  in  theholes  of  the  large 
Eucalypti  growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers  ; the  eggs, 
which  are  white,  being  four  or  five  in  number,  about  an 
inch  and  an  eighth  long  by  seven-eighths  broad.” 

Mr.  North  mentions  a clutch  of  eggs  taken  by  Mr. 
George  Barnard  from  the  hollow  branch  in  a lofty 
Eucalyptus  in  1882,  which  were  four  in  number  : he  says 
that  the  species  commences  to  breed  in  October,  and 
continues  the  three  following  months. 

Our  Zoological  Society  has  at  various  times  exhibited 
no  less  than  a dozen  examples  of  this  species. 

Dr.  Russ  gives  the  Blood- wing  a better  character  than 
Gould  does.  He  says  it  is  graceful  and  amiable,  though, 
perhaps,  somewhat  clumsy,  enduring,  and  bears  cold 
without  risk.  It  was  first  bred  in  Germany  in  1878  by 
Mr.  Seybold,  of  Munich.  The  clutch,  according  to 
Russ,  consists  of  from  two  to  four  eggs  ; the  female 
incubates  alone,  twenty-four  days ; later,  the  male 
assists  in  feeding.  The  young  remain  in  the  nest 
twenty-four  days. 

More  or  less  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
breed  this  species  in  England,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  as  fortunate  as  our  Teutonic 
neighbours. 

Gould  originally  called  this  bird  “ Red-winged,”  and 
a smaller  race  he  designated  “ Crimson- winged  ”;  it 
therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  dealers’  name  of  “ Blood- 
wing ” is  preferable  to  the  recent  use  of  the  term 
“ Crimson-wing.” 

King  Parrakeet. 

(Aprosmictus  cyanopygius. ) 

This  grand  bird  is  not  a Platycercus,  as  Mr.  Gould 
points  out  that  its  structure  is  somewhat  different,  that 
it  has  a heavier  flight,  is  duller,  less  easily  tamed,  much 
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less  confiding  and  familiar  ; the  very  marked  difference 
in  the  colouring  of  the  sexes  is  also  quite  unlike  what 
one  sees  in  the  sexes  of  the  Rosella  group  ; it  is  common 
in  Eastern  Australia  from  Port  Denison  to  Victoria.  In 
the  cock  bird  the  head,  neck,  and  under  surface  are 
crimson  ; the  back  and  wings  green,  a line  bounding  the 
crimson  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  rump  deep 
blue;  a band  of  pale  verdigris  green  along  the  wing- 
coverts  ; under  wing  coverts  green,  edged  with  blue  ; 
inner  web  and  under  surface  of  quills  black  ; under  tail 
coverts  crimson,  but  the  base  of  the  feathers  dark  blue  ; 
upper  tail  coverts  dark  olive  ; tail  black,  slightly  oliva- 
ceous above,  the  outer  feathers  tinged  with  blue  ; beak 
vermilion,  legs  brown,  iris  of  eye  yellow.  The  hen  has  the 
head,  nape,  back  and  wing  green  ; the  throat  and  chest 
dull  green,  tinged  with  red  ; the  abdomen  crimson  ; the 
under  tail  coverts  green,  broadly  edged  with  red  ; the 
rump  blue,  with  the  bases  of  the  feathers  green  ; the 
upper  tail  coverts  green  ; the  tail  above  also  green,  but 
the  lateral  feathers  tinged  with  blue  on  their  outer  webs  ; 
back  dusky.  The  young  resemble  their  mother,  except- 
ing that  their  lateral  tail  feathers  have  rosy  tips  ; this 
plumage  is  retained  for  the  first  two  years.  Mr.  Gould 
says  that  this  bird,  which  he  calls  the  “ King  Lory,” 
is  “ exclusively  confined  to  the  brushes,  particularly 
such  as  are  low  and  humid,  and  where  the  large 
Casuarifias  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion.  All  t lie 
brushes  stretching  along  the  northern  and  eastern  coast 
appear  to  be  equally  favoured  with  its  presence,  as  it 
there  finds  a plentiful  supply  of  food,  consisting  of  seeds 
and  berries.”  He  also  observes  that  at  the  season  when 
the  Indian  corn  is  ripening  it  is  visited  by  great  Hocks  of 
this  Parrakeet,  which  cause  considerable  havoc  amongst 
the  crop  ; as  regards  its  breeding  habits  lie  was  unable 
to  obtain  any  particulars.  But  Mr.  North  says  that  it 
builds  in  such  lofty  trees  that  the  nest  is  very  difficult 
to  take. 

In  the  aviary  the  King  Parrakeet  may  be  fed,  like  the 
other  larger  species,  on  sunfiower  seeds,  oats,  maize, 
millet,  canary,  hemp,  nuts,  raw  carrot,  and  stale  bread, 
and  if  its  owner  succeeds  in  inducing  it  to  breed,  he  may 
give  some  of  the  larger  seeds  boiled  and  strained  in 
addition,  though  I do  not  believe  that  any  such  un- 
natural diet  is  necessary  to  success.  The  King  Parra- 
keet, being  absolutely  hardy,  is  more  healthy  when  kept 
out  of  doois  than  in  a heated  house. 

Dr.  Russ  describes  this  bird  as  abundant  in  zoological 
institutions,  a' so  in  bird-rooms  ; quiet  and  peaceable, 
but  owing  to  its  sitting  so  still  it  is  more  pleasing  on 
account  of  its  fine  colouring  than  its  agreeableness,  ft 
is  fond  of  bathing,  enduring,  and  insensible  to  cold  ; 
therefore  to  be  recommended  for  large  aviaries  out  of 
doors.  Bred  by  Mr.  A.  Kohler,  of  Weissenfels.  It  pro- 
bably lays  from  two  to  three  eggs. 

Masked  Parrakeet. 

( Pyrrh ulopsis  persona  'a. ) 

An  inhabitant  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  adult  male  is 
green,  the  face  black,  the  primaries  and  their  coverts 
blue,  tail  bluish  towards  the  tip,  middle  of  breast 
yellow,  middle  of  abdomen  orange,  flights  and  tail  below 
black,  beak  black,  feet  dusky,  iris  orange  yellow.  The 
female  is  similar,  but  smaller ; the  young  have  the 
beak  horn-coloured  with  yellow  edges,  the  feet  black, 
and  the  iris  dark  brown. 

Von  Corneby,  who,  in  1883,  had  six  examples  of  this 
species,  describes  it  as  vigorous  and  enduring,  not  sensi- 
tive to  cold.  It  is,  however,  noted  by  Russ  as  rare,  and 
only  met  with  singly  in  the  trade  ; nevertheless,  it  is 
evident  that  this  pretty  bird  does  sometimes  make  its 
appearance  in  the  market,  inasmuch  as  (at  various 


times)  three  examples  have  been  presented  to,  and  one 
deposited  at,  our  London  Zoological  Gardens.  I have 
been  unable  to  meet  with  any  notes  on  the  wild  life  of 
the  Masked  Parrakeet. 

LOVE  BIRDS. 

These  little  Parrots  have  no  central  ridge  along  the 
under  side  of  the  lower  mandible  ; their  tails  are  short 
with  a black  band  towards  the  tip  ; they  build  in  holes, 
laying  upon  shavings  of  bark  which  they  carry  either 
stuck  between  the  feathers  of  their  backs  or  in  their 
beaks;  their  notes  are  unple  i sing  and  their  disposition 
nervous,  unsociable,  and  spiteful. 

The  Madagascar  Love-bird. 

( Agapornis  ccma. ) 

Also  known  as  the  “ Grey-headed  Love-bird  ” from  the 
colouring  of  the  male  ; it  is  a native  of  Madagascar,  but 
has  been  introduced  into  various  other  neighbourin'* 
islands. 

The  principal  colour  is  bright  but  deep  green,  but  the 
head  and  breast  of  the  cock  bird  are  of  a silvery  greyish 
colour,  on  which  account  it  has  been  called  the  “grey- 
headed Parrakeet.”  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
easily  bred  of  all  the  small  Parrots,  and  certainly  the 


Madagascar  Love-Bird. 

( Head  of  Male.) 


ben  is  very  fomPof  sitting  in  a nest-box  whether  she  has 
eggs  or  not.  My  hen  bird  used  to  carry  shavings  and 
pieces  of  bark  into  a log-nest  in  her  beak  ; but  Hen- 
Wiener  says  that  the  usual  plan  is  for  this  and  the 
Rosy-faced  species  to  stick  the  splinters  or  strips  of 
wood  between  the  feathers  of  their  backs,  and  so  carry 
them  to  their  nest.  As  io  this  respect  my  little  bird 
was  out  of  the  fashion,  so  was  she  in  regard  to  laying, 
for  one  egg  would  be  dropped  from  a branch  anil 
smashed,  another  in  the  seed-pan,  a third  perhaps  in  a 
corner  of  the  aviary,  and  a fourth  in  the  nest ; there  was 
no  system  about  her. 

Just  when  the  cock  bird  was  at  its  best,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter  of  1891-92,  it  must  have  rendered 
itself  objectionable  to  my  Rosella  Parrakeet,  which 
promptly  killed  it ; it  was  a very  jealous  and  irritable 
little  bird,  always  ready  to  attack  any  bird,  however 
large,  which  showed  an  interest  in  its  wife.  After  its 
death  the  latter  and  the  Rosella  were  on  excellent  terms. 
She  spent  much  of  her  time  in  a log-nest,  and  he  used  to 
look  down  at  her  through  the  entrance  hole  until  she 
saw  fit  to  take  an  airing,  when  he  followed  her  about 
from  one  part  of  the  aviary  to  another,  only  varying  this 
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occupation  By  hunting  the  Budgerigars  under  the 
mistaken  notion  that  he  could  catch  them.* 

As  a rule,  when  caged,  grey  headed  Love-hirds  crouch 
in  a corner  and  utter  harsh,  scolding  notes  whenever  any- 
one approaches  them,  hut  in  1899  I had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a really  tame  example  in  the  possession  of  my 
friend  Miss  E.  E.  West. 

Millet  and  canary  seed  are  the  proper  food  for  this 
species. 

The  Redheaded  Love-bird. 

(Agapornis  pullaria. ) 

This  pretty  little  hird  comes  from  West  Africa,  and  is 
more  often  to  he  seen  in  hird  shops  than  any  of  the 
others.  It  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  a Crosshill, 
bright  green,  paler  below  than  above ; the  beak,  fore- 
head, front  of  crown,  and  cheek  are  scarlet,  the  rump 
bluish,  the  flight  feathers  brownish,  edged  externally 
with  green,  the  upper  tail  coverts  green,  the  tail  feathers 
with  the  basal  third  scarlet,  bounded  outwardly  by  a 
broad  black  bar,  the  remainder  green,  legs  grey  ; the 
cock  differs  from  the  hen  in  the  black  colouration  of 
the  under  surface  of  its  wings.  The  Red-headed  Love- 
bird is  not  a particularly  interesting  species  to  keep,  for 
although  a pair,  or  two  cocks,  will  be  continually  caress- 
ing one  another,  Dr.  Ru«s  assures  us  that  it  has  never 
yet  been  successfully  bred,  and  if  he  has  not  succeeded, 
it  is  a poor  look-out  for  any  other  aviarist  who  attempts 
it.  A friend  of  mine  had  a pair  of  these  birds  in  a cage, 
and  after  a time  one  of  them  died.  Now  it  has  been 
asserted  that  single  specimens  cannot  be  kept  alive  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  experience  of  many  other  owners  of 
the  Red  headed  Love-bird  was  repeated,  the  surviving 
mate  never  even  shed  a tear,  but  amused  itself  by 
attempting  to  chew  up  its  cage,  and  was  linally  given 
away  as  being  an  intolerable  nuisance.  In  dealers’ 
shops  one  sees  these  birds  sitting  in  a row  upon  a perch, 
looking  very  pretty,  but  extremely  stupid  ; the  character 
given  them  by  various  authors,  “dull,”  “ shy,”  “ spiteful,” 
does  not  sound  attractive  ; but  all  specimens  of  the 
same  species  do  not  necessarily  inherit  equally  evil 
tendencies. 

I was  never  tempted  to  purchase  the  Red  headed 
Love-bird,  not  only  became  of  its  apparent  stupidity, 
hut  because,  when  first  imported,  it  is  acknowledged  to 
be  extremely  delicate  and  liable  to  collapse.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  decidedly  spiteful  towards  other  specimens  of 
its  kind,  as  well  as  Passerine  Parrakeets  and  Budge- 
rigars. The  partial  successes  in  breeding  the  species  in 
Germany  show  that  it  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs, 
which  are  incubated  by  the  hen  alone  for  twenty-one 
days  ; the  young  in  down  are  scantily  covered,  white, 
with  pure  white  beak  and  feet.  Canary,  millet,  oats, 
and  dari  may  be  given  to  this  species. 

The  Rcsy-faced  Lovf.-bird. 

( Agapornis  roseicollis. ) 

An  inhabitant  of  South-western  Africa  from  Angola 
to  Great  Namaqua  land,  and  probably  on  the  Limpopo 
in  the  East. 

Of  late  years  this  species  has  been  far  more  freely 
imported  than  aforetime.  In  its  colouring  the  Rosy  or 
Peach-faced  Love-bird  is  decidedly  more  pleasing  than 
its  red-headed  relative.  It  chiefly  differs  in  its  greenish- 
grey  beak,  rose-coloured  cheeks  and  chin,  the  sky-blue 
colouring  of  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  and  the 

* A male  Madagascar  Love-bird  which  I had  subsequently  was  so 
aggressive  that  I was  glad  to  exchange  it  for  something  more 
amiable, 


duller-coloured  tail,  which  is  reddish,  blue,  black,  and 
green  in  bands  ; the  under-surface  of  the  wings  is  dark 
grey.  The  hen  differs  from  the  cock  in  the  paler  red 
colouring  of  the  frontal  patch. 

Being  tempted  by  the  soft  colouring  and  the  hope  of 
breeding  a remunerative  stock  at  a time  when  this 
species  still  fetched  a high  price,  I (some  years  ago)  asked 
Mr.  Abrahams  to  send  me  a pair.  Alas  ! I soon  regretted 
the  action,  for  not  only  did  both  birds  spend  the 
whole  day  in  trying  to  pole-axe  their  companions  with 
bio  ws  of  their  powerful  beaks,  but  from  dawn  to  sundown 
they  kept  up  one  unending  ear-piercing  racket  resem- 
bling the  sound  of  an  ungreased  train  wheel  at  express 
speed.  The  torture  of  this  intolerable  din  was  so 
unbearable  that  friends  .and  neighbours  alike  began  to 
glare  upon  me  until  at  last,  after  hearing  up  bravely  for 
several  days,  I was  compelled  to  throw  myself  upon  the 
mercy  of  my  friend,  who  generously  took  them  back. 
No  more  Rosy-faced  for  me  ! 

This  species  was  first  bred  at  the  Berlin  Aquarium, 
subsequently  by  Dr.  Russ  and  various  other  German 
aviculturists.  Recently  Mr.  Cocksedge  ha<  Red  eight 
specimens  (vide  Avic.  Mag.,  Vol.  V.).  The  laying  consists 
of  from  three  to  five  eggs,  which  the  hen  alone  incut  ates, 
being  fed  by  the  cock  bird.  As  a rule  three  broods  are 
produced,  but  Russ  states  that  when  not  prevented  six 
and  even  seven  broods  have  been  produced  in  succession  ; 
if,  however,  this  is  permitted,  the  hen  is  likely  to  die. 
Deserted  eggs  of  this  species  have  been  successfully 
hatched  and  reared  by  Budgerigars.  The  same  food 
may  be  given  to  this  as  to  the  Red  headed  Love- 
bird. 

Hanging  Parrakeets. 

At  one  time  these  birds  were  supposed  to  be  related 
to  the  Lories,  but  the  absence  of  fringes  or  brushes  to 
the  tongue  at  once  distinguishes  them. 

Ceylonese  Hanging  Parkakeet. 

( Loriculus  indicus .) 

An  inhabitant  of  Ceylon  and  possibly  (though  not 
probably)  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  general  colouring  of  both  sexes  is  green,  paler 
below  than  above,  the  crown,  rump,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  re  1,  the  nape  and  mantle  washed  with  orange; 
lores,  cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  bluish,  inner  webs  of 
flights  and  under  surface  of  tail  greenish  blue,  beak 
orange  red,  t he  tip  and  lower  mandible  paler,  cere  yellow, 
feet  dull  yellow,  iris  white. 

In  the  young  the  forehead  is  greenish  grey,  shading 
into  orange  behind,  mantle  almost  pure  green,  cheeks 
without  bluish  tinge,  throat  very  slightly  bluish. 

Capt.  Legge  says  of  this  bird  : “ The  Ceylon  Lorikeet 
frequents  woods,  detached  groves  of  trees,  compounds, 
native  gardens,  patnas  dotted  with  timber,  and,i  in  fact, 
any  locality  which  is  clothed  with  fruit-bearing  trees  or 
those  whose  flowers  afford  it  its  favourite  saccharine 
food.  It  is  a most  gluttonous  little  bird,  constantly  on 
the  wing  in  active  search  for  its  food,  darting  with  a 
very  swift  flight  through  the  woods,  uttering  its  sibilant 
little  scream,  its  bright  plumage  flashing  in  the  rays  of 
the  tropical  sun.  When  it  reaches  a tree  which  attracts 
its  attention,  it  instantly  checks  its  headlong  progress, 
and,  alighting  on  the  top,  actively  climbs  to  the  fruit 
which  it  has  espied,  or  should  the  tree  prove  barren, 
after  giving  out  its  call-note  for  a short  time,  darts  off, 
perhaps  in  the  opposite  direction  from  which  it  came. 
It  is  excessively  fond  of  the  ‘toddy’  or  juice  which 
exists  in  the  Kitool  or  sugar-palm  (Caryota  wens),  anil 
feeds  on  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  stupefied 
and  falls  an  easy  captive  to  the  natives,  who  cage  it  in 
large  numbers  for  sale  at  Point  de  Galle, 
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“ While  in  a state  of  captivity  they  are  fed  on  sugar- 
cane, of  which  they  are  very  fond,  but  they  do  not  live 
for  any  length  of  time  should  the  supply  of  cane  come  to 
an  end.  It  feeds  so  gluttonously  on  the  beautiful  fruit 
of  the  Jarabu  tree  that  1 have  seen  bird  after  bird  shot 
out  of  one  tree  without  their  companions  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  gun  or  the  death  of  so  many  of 
their  little  flock.  When  held  up  by  the  legs,  after  being 
shot,  the  juice  of  this  fruit  pours  from  their  mouths  ami 
nostrils.  The  flowers  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  come  in  fora 
large  share  of  its  patronage,  so  do  also  those  of  other 
trees,  on  the  ‘cups’  or  calyces  of  which  it  subsists, 
biting  them  of!'  in  a pendent  attitude.  Layard  writes 
that  “ at  Gillimally  they  were  in  such  abundance  that 
the  flowering  trees  were  literally  alive  with  them.  They 
clung  to  the  bright  scarlet  flowers  head  downwards,  or 
scrambled  from  branch  to  branch,  while  the  forest 
echoed  with  their  bickerings.  They  bit  off  the  leaves 
(which  fell  like  scarlet  snow  upon  the  ground)  to  get  at 
the  calyx  ; and  when  this  dainty  morsel  was  devoured 
they  Hew  oH'  to  the  banana  trees,  down  the  broad  leaves 
of  which  they  slid  and  fastened  upon  the  ripening  clusters 
of  fruit  or  the  pendent  heart-shaped  flower.” 

When  roosting  at  night  they  sleep  hanging  by  their 
feet  from  the  perch. 

Dr.  Russ  states  that  a pair  of  this  pretty  species  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Blaauw  was  kept  in  good  health  and 
plumage  in  a room  only  slightly  warmed  in  the  day-time. 
They  ate  nothing  but  canaryseed  and  rather  stale, 
moistened,  but  well  pressed  out  white  bread. 

This  bird,  like  all  the  Hanging  Parrakeets,  is  rare  in 
the  market,  and  consequently  expensive.  Our  Zoological 
Gardens  have  at  various  times  exhibited  live  specimens. 
I think  this  one  species,  of  which  1 have  given  as  full  an 
account  as  possible,  must  suffice  to  represent  its  group. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  BROADTAILS. 

These  birds  are  general  favourites  among  Parrot- 
lovers,  not  only  on  account  of  their  gorgeous  colouring, 
but  their  suitability  for  captivity.  They  are  charac- 
terised by  a considerable  resemblance  between  the 
sexes  ; the  tail  feathers  rather  broad,  not  pointed  at  the 
tip  ; the  beak  with  a distinct  notch. 

Pennant’s  Broadtail. 

( Platycercus  elegcms.) 

A native  of  Australia  from  Rockingham  Bay  to 
Victoria.  It  also  occurs,  probably  through  introduction, 
in  Norfolk  Island. 

The  adult  male  has  the  head,  neck,  under  surface, 
rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts  rich  crimson  ; the  feathers 
of  the  back  and  scapularies  black,  broadly  margined 
with  crimson  ; cheeks  and  shoulders  blue  ; greater  wing 
coverts  pale  blue  ; primaries  and  secondaries  black, 
with  the  basal  half  of  their  outer  webs  deep  blue  ; the 
four  centre  tail  feathers  bluish  green,  shading  into  blue 
on  their  margins  and  tips  ; remainder  of  tail  feathers 
black  on  the  inner  webs  for  three-quarters  of  their 
length,  deep  blue  on  the  outer  webs  for  nearly  the  same 
length,  and  largely  tipped  with  pale  blue  on  both  sides  ; 
beak,  horn-coloured  ; legs,  blackish  brown  ; iris  of  eye, 
dark  brown. 

The  female  very  closely  resembles  the  male,  but  the 
crimson  of  the  upper  parts  and  head  is  less  vivid,  The 


entire  bird  is  slightly  smaller,  and  its  head  is  a trifle 
rounder. 

This  bird,  according  to  Gould,  is  found  on  grassy  hills 
and  in  brushes,  especially  of  the  Liverpool  range  and 
similar  districts ; its  natural  food  consists  of  berries, 
grass  seeds,  and  sometimes  insects  and  caterpillars,  to 
obtain  which  it  descends  to  the  bases  of  the  bills  and 
open  glades.  It  runs  rapidly  over  the  ground,  but  its 
flight  is  not  enduring ; it  breeds  in  holes  in  the  large  gum 
trees,  especially  those  on  hili-sides  within  brushwood,  the 
cedar  brushes  appearing  to  be  its  favourites.  Its  breed- 
ing season  extends  from  September  to  November;  it 
lays  fiom  four  to  seven  white  eggs  on  the  rotten  wood  at 
the  bottom  of  the  holes.  The  song  of  this  species  is  said 
to  be  not  unpleasant,  though  at  times  it  is  a little  given 
to  screaming  in  a mild  way.  It  is  tolerably  peaceable, 
tractable,  and  quite  capable  of  being  bred  in  a good-sized 
aviary  ; in  fact,  there  are  not  a few  cases  on  record  of  its 
having  been  reared  in  conlinement ; indeed,  Dr.  Russ 
says  that  it  has  often  been  bred,  but  that  it  rarely  rears  its 
young  satisfactorily.  Pennant’s  Parrakeet  is,  therefore, 
a very  desirable  acquisition,  and  its  price,  though  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  the  Rosella,  is  not  exces- 
sive. Like  its  congeners,  it  should  be  fed  on  canary, 
millet,  hemp,  oats,  maize,  grass  seed,  green  food,  and  a 
few  insects  occasionally.  It  also  is  better  for  woody  fibre, 
and  a lump  of  rock  salt. 

The  Adelaide  Broadtail. 

(Platycercus  adclaidce.) 

Replaces  P.  elegcms  in  the  interior  and  Central  South 
Australia,  and  closely  resembles  the  more  eastern  bird 
in  pattern  and  distribution  of  colours  ; it  differs  in  the 
brick  or  orange-red  colouring  mixed  with  yellowish,  in 
place  of  the  crimson  of  Pennant’s  Broadtail ; the  black 
feathers  of  the  back  and  those  of  the  under  parts  with 
yellowish  or  huffish  edges,  as  also  the  red  feathers  of  the 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts ; the  blue  of  the  cheeks  rather 
paler,  and  the  centre  tail  feathers  decidedly  green,  slightly 
washed  with  blue.  The  sexes  differexactly  as  in  P.  elegcms. 
Mr.  Gould  says  of  this  species: — “The  Platycercus 
aclclaidensis  at  first  caused  me  considerable  perplexity 
from  its  close  similarity  in  some  stages  of  its  plumage 
to  the  P.  pennantii ; as  in  that  species  the  plumage  of 
the  young  for  the  first  season  is  wholly  green,  which 
colouring  gradually  gives  place  to  pale  oraDge-red  on  the 
head,  rump,  and  upper  surface,  the  scapularies  and  back 
feathers  being  margined  with  the  same,  but  which  soon 
disappears  and  gives  place  to  dull  yellow  on  the  flanks 
and  olive-yellow  on  the  upper  surface,  the  scapularies 
and  back  feathers  in  the  mature  dress  being  edged  with 
yellowish  butt’  and  violet.  It  Avas  only  by  killing 
numerous  examples  in  all  their  various  stages  of 
plumage,  from  the  nestling  to  the  adult,  that  I was 
enabled  to  determine  the  fact  of  its  being  a distinct 
species. 

“ When  I visited  the  interior  of  South  Australia  in  the 
winter  of  1838  I found  the  adults  associated  in  small 
groups  of  from  six  to  twenty  in  number  ; while  near 
the  coast,  between  Holdfast  Bay  and  the  Port  of  Ade- 
laide, the  young  in  the  green  dress  were  assembled  in 
flocks  of  hundreds  ; they  were  generally  on  the  ground 
in  search  of  grass  seeds,  and  when  so  occupied  would 
admit  of  a near  approach  ; when  flushed  they  merely 
flew  up  to  the  branches  of  the  nearest  tree.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  beautiful  than  the 
rising  of  a flock  of  newly  moulted  adults  of  this  species, 
for  their  beautiful  broad  blue  tails  and  wings  glittering 
in  the  sun  present  a really  magnificent  spectacle.” 

Dr.  Russ  says  of  this  bird  : — “ Entire  nature  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  the  preceding  species,  for  the  most 
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part  not  distinguished  at  all  by  aviculturists  and 
dealers.”  And  as  Dr.  Russ  tells  us  that  the  price  of  the 
two  birds  is  the  same  (in  Germany,  at  any  rate),  1 suspect 
that  to  this  day  the  smaller  and  less  experienced  of 
English  dealers  sell  the  Adelaide  Parrakeet  as  the  female 
of  the  Pennant.  Of  course,  if  one  possesses  a male  Pen- 
nant and  a female  Adelaide  (or  vice  versfi)  they  may  be 
expected  to  interbreed  under  favourable  circumstances, 
for,  after  all,  they  are  but  geographical  races,  though 
easily  separable  by  their  colouring.  It  is  also  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  result  of  such  a cross  would  not  be  an 
admixture  of  colouring,  but  as  with  the  varietal  forms  of 
the  Gouldian  Finch  when  interbred,  would  reproduce 
the  male  colouring  in  the  young  males  and  the  female 
colouring  in  the  young  females.  The  natural  ell'ect  of 
such  a result  upon  the  owner  would  be  to  render  him 
obstinate  in  upholding  the  dealer’s  statement  that  the 
brick-red  bird  was  the  female  of  the  crimson  bird,  and 
not  a distinct  species  or  geographical  form,  but  in  all 
these  matters  it  is  far  better  to  sift  your  facts  to  the 
bottom  before  making  positive  assertions.  It  is  un- 
pleasant to  know  yourself  wrong  and  trying  to  some 
men  to  own  it. 

Yellow-rumped  Broadtail. 

(. Platycercus  flavcolus. ) 

This  bird  inhabits  Australia  from  Victoria  to  New 
South  Wales  and  the  interior. 

The  adult  male  has  the  head  yellowish  with  the  fore- 
head red,  the  lores  and  throat  washed  with  red,  and  the 
cheeks  blue ; the  feathers  of  the  back  and  the  scapularies 
are  black  edged  with  pale  yellow. sh  and  sometimes  with 
a bluish  tinge  between  the  black  and  the  yellow  ; wings 
blue,  the  bastard  wing  and  outer  web  of  basal  portion  of 
the  primaries  deep  violet  blue,  the  remainder  of  the 
primaries  deep  brown  ; inner  wing  coverts  and  inner 
secondaries  black  with  slight  blue  tinge  and  edged  with 
pale  yellow  ; rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  entire  under 
surface  pale  yellowish  ; central  tail  feathers  blue,  the 
second  pair  blue  with  black  inner  webs  ; the  remainder 
more  or  less  deep  blue  on  their  outer  webs,  becoming 
pale  blue  towards  their  extremities  and  white  at  the 
tips  ; beak,  pale  horn  colour ; feet,  dark  brown  ; iris, 
brown. 

The  female  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  male  but 
similarly  coloured.  The  young  are  greener  than  the 
adults  with  narrower  red  frontal  band,  upper  parts  more 
olive  in  tint,  the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  yellowish 
olive ; inner  wing  coverts  and  inner  secondaries 
olive,  as  also  the  central  tail  feathers  ; a white  band  on 
the  quills  below. 

Mr.  Gould  was  unable  to  give  any  particulars  as  to 
the  wild  life  of  this  species,  and  as  it  is  rare  in  the  market 
(though,  I believe,  not  by  any  means  unknown  as  a 
caged  pet  in  its  native  country)  Dr.  Russ  seems  to  be 
unable  to  tell  us  anything  as  to  its  behaviour  in  captivity. 
It  is  not  a pretty  bird,  being  patchy,  with  the  colours 
not  tastefully  arranged. 

Yellow-bellied  Broadtail. 

(Platyccrcns  Jtaviventris.) 

A native  of  Tasmania  and  the  islands  in  Bass’s  Straits, 
where  it  is  generally  distributed.  In  this  bird  the  fore- 
head is  crimson  ; the  crown  of  the  head  and  back  of  the 
neck  pale  yellow,  each  feather  thinly  edged  with  brown  ; 
below'  the  eye  is  a patch  of  dull  crimson  ; the  cneeks  are 
blue,  the  back  and  shoulders  olivaceous  black,  each 
feather  having  a green  margin  ; the  middle  of  the  wing 
is  blue,  the  basal  half  of  the  primaries  with  blue  outej 


edges,  the  remainder  being  blackish  brown  ; the  rump  and 
two  central  tail  feathers  green, the  remainder  dark  blue  at 
the  base,  lighter  towards  the  tips  ; under  surface  of  body 
yellow  ; beak  flesh-coloured  ; legs  greyish  brown.  Sexes 
very  similar.  According  to  Gould,  this  fine  species  “ fre- 
quents every  variety  of  situation,  from  the  low-crowned 
hills  and  gullies  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  to  the  open 
cleared  lands  and  gardens  of  the  settlers.  It  runs  over 
the  ground  with  great  facility,  and  when  observed  in 
small  flocks  searching  for  seeds  among  the  tall  grass,  few 
birds  are  seen  to  greater  advantage.”  He  then  continues 
thus  : “ I found  this  species  very  abundant  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tamar,  and  in  one  instance  I saw  hundreds  con- 
gregated at  a barn  door  among  the  straw  of  some  recently 
thrashed  corn,  precisely  after  the  manner  of  Pigeons  and 
Sparrows  in  England.”  The  food  of  this  Parrakeet  when 
wild  consists  of  various  grass-seeds  and  the  flowers  of 
Eucalypti  ; it  nests  from  September  to  December  in 
holes  in  the  branches  of  large  gum  trees  and  lays  from 
six  to  eight  white  eggs. 

Mealy  Rosella. 

(Platyccrcns  pallidiceps. ) 

This  lovely  species  is  found  over  the  eastern  portions 
of  Australia,  more  especially  at  Moreton  Bay.  Ac- 
cording to  Gould,  it  “ bears  confinement  very  well, 
and  is  very  docile  and  familiar,  which,  added  to  its 
very  elegant  plumage,  renders  it  a general  favourite.” 
The  colouring  of  this  species  is  chaste ; the  crown 
of  the  head  is  either  wholly  white  or  pale  gam- 
boge yellow;  in  some  examples  the  front  of  the 
forehead  is  crossed  by  a fine  line  of  crimson  ; the  lower 
parts  of  the  cheeks  are  deep  blue  ; the  feathers  of  the 
nape,  scapularies,  and  back  are  black,  broadly  bordered 
with  gamboge  yellow  ; the  rump  is  greenish  blue,  vary- 
ing in  some  specimens  to  gamboge  yellow  ; the  primaries 
and  secondaries  are  blackish  brown,  the  base  of  the 
outer  webs  being  deep  blue  ; the  greater  and  lesser  wing- 
coverts  and  shoulders  above  and  below  bright  blue  ; 
that  part  of  the  wing  nearest  the  body  black  ; under 
surface  greenish  blue,  excepting  the  under  tail  coverts, 
which  are  crimson ; the  two  middle  tail  feathers 
greenish  blue  ; the  basal  half  of  the  remaining  tail 
feathers  blackish  brown  on  the  inner,  and  deep  blue  on 
the  outer  webs  ; the  terminal  half  pale  blue,  fading  into 
white  at  the  tips;  beak  horn  coloured ; legs  dark  brown  ; 
iris  of  eye  blackish  brown.  The  female  resembles  the 
male.  A very  nice  specimen  of  this  bird  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Dewar  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  in  1892,  and 
other  specimens  have  appeared  on  the  bench  since  then. 
It  has  been  said  that  until  acclimatised  it  is  somewhat 
delicate,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  half  the  species 
imported  ; it  also  requires  more  insect  food  than  its 
robust  relative,  is  dearer,  and  not  quite  so  easy  to  bieed 
in  confinement.  With  regard  to  the  white-crowned 
examples,  Mr.  Gould  thought  that  the  colour  might  be 
due  to  fading,  and  that  freshly-moulted  specimens 
would  have  the  crown  pale  yellow;  as  yellow  is  a colour 
that  very  rapidly  vanishes  in  strong  sunlight,  this  idea 
seems  highly  probable. 

Rosella  Broadtail. 

(Platycercus  eximius.) 

The  Rose  Hill  Parrakeet  is  the  best-known  species  of 
the  genus  Platycercus,  and  is  popularly  called  the 
“ Rosella.”  It  is  a common  bird  in  Australia,  and  is 
largely  imported  into  this  country,  where,  on  account  of 
its  gorgeous  colouring  and  cheapness,  there  is  a large 
demand  for  it  both  as  a cage  and  aviary  bird.  The 
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crown  of  the  head,  hack  of  neck,  chest,  and  under  tail 
coverts  of  the  Rosella  are  crimson  ; the  cheeks  white  ; 
the  feathers  of  the  back  black,  bordered  with  rich 
yellow  ; the  rump,  upper  tail  coverts,  and  lower  belly 
pale  green  ; the  centre  of  belly  yellow  ; the  shoulders 
and  middle  of  wing  blue,  as  also  the  edges  of  the 
primaries,  which  are  otherwise  dark  brown  ; the  two 
central  tail  feathers  green  with  bluish  tips  ; the  remain- 
ing tail  feathers  dark  blue  at  base,  shading  into  light 
blue  beyond  and  tipped  with  white ; the  beak  horn 
colour  ; legs  and  iris  of  eye  brown.  The  natural  resorts 
of  this  bird,  according  to  Gould,  are  “ open  parts  of  the 
country,  undulating  gt  assy  hills  and  plains  bordered 
and  studded  here  and  there  with  large  trees  or  belts  of 
low  acacias  or  banksias,  among  the  branches  of  which, 
particularly  those  of  the  acacias,  it  may  be  seen  in 
companies.  In  a word,  districts  of  a sandy  nature,  small 
plains,  open  spots  amongst  the  hills,  and  thinly 
timbered  country  where  grass  abounds,  constitute  its 
natural  habitat.  It  is  constantly  to  he  seen  on  the 
public  roads,  and,  upon  being  disturbed,  will 

merely  Hy  to  the  nearest  tree  or  the  rails  of 
wayside  fences.  Its  natural  food  consists  of  seeds  of 
various  kinds,  especially  grasses,  and  occasionally 
insects  and  caterpillars.  Its  flight  is  short  and  undulat- 
ing, rarely  extending  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile,  the 
bird  frequently  alighting  on  a leafless  branch,  always 
flying  a little  below  it  and  rising  again  just  before  sett- 
ling.” The  Rosella  is  found  in  Tasmania  and  Southern 
Australia  ; like  others  of  the  family  it  breeds  in  holes  in 
the  branches  of  trees,  its  breeding  season  being  from 
October  to  January  ; it  lays  from  five  to  nine  eggs.  In 
Europe  it  has  frequently  been  bred  in  aviaries ; 
anyone  wishing  to  breed  it  should  provide  a commodious 
log  nest,  and,  after  the  young  are  hatched,  bread  soaked 
in  cold  water  and  pressed  nearly  dry,  boiled  oats  and 
maize  should  be  supplied  to  the  parents.  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  this  species,  I should  expect  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  it  to  pair  either  with  a hen  of  its 
own  species,  or  any  other  of  the  same  genus  ; indeed,  I 
believe  any  other  Parrakeet  would  be  welcome  as  a wife 
but  the  chances  are  that  the  lady  would  not  take  kindly 
to  him,  or  if  she  did,  that  no  family  would  result  from 
the  union.  The  Rose  Hill  Pariakeet  is  accused  of  being 
noisy  ; well,  so  he  is,  but  the  noise  is  not  painful  like  that 
of  the  larger  Parrots ; it  is  only  a rather  irritating 
sound,  a sort  of  incessant  arra-charra-chakarra,  or 
something  to  that  effect,  and  if  you  whistle  to  him  he 
will  start  ic  at  once  and  continue  it  until  you  stop. 

Whenever  my  Rosella  heard  my  Persian  Bulbul 
singing  he  used  to  stand  up,  stretch  his  neck,  spread  his 
tail  and  utter  a long  whistle. 

Being  perfectly  hardy,  and  indifferent  to  cold,  this 
bird  may  be  kept  either  in  or  out  of  doors. 

Stanley  Broadtail. 

(Platyccrcus  ictcrotis. ) 

Apparently  restricted  to  South  Western  Australia ; 
but  there,  Mr.  Gould  tells  us,  “it  is  one  of  the  most 
common  birds  in  the  country,  and,  except  in  the  breeding 
season,  may  always  be  seen  in  large  flocks,  which 
approach  so  near  the  houses  of  the  settlers  as  frequently 
to  visit  their  gardens.  In  this  bird  the  crown  of  the 
head,  back  of  neck,  chest,  and  under  surface  are  crim- 
son ; cheeks  and  thighs  yellow ; the  back  black,  each 
feather  bordered  with  green,  yellow,  and  sometimes 
crimson  ; rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  golden  green  ; 
shoulders  and  outer  edges  of  the  primaries  blue,  the  tips 
and  inner  webs  blackish  brown  ; the  two  central  tail 
feathers  green,  the  remainder  light  blue,  tipped  with 
white,  their  basal  portion  being  darker  and  with  a 


greenish  shade  ; beak  light  horn-colour,  legs  dull  ashy- 
brown,  iris  of  eye  blackish-brown.”  The  sexes  are  alike, 
but  birds  of  the  year  are  green,  which  gradually  matures 
into  the  adult  colouring.  Mr.  Gould  says  that  the 
flight  of  this  Parrakeet  is  of  short  duration,  and  consists 
of  a series  of  rather  rapid  undulating  sweeps  ; it  usually 
feeds  on  the  ground,  eating  seeds  of  various  grasses,  but 
not  infrequently  it  also  attacks  unprotected  ripe  fruit  in 
gardens;  “its  note  is  a feeble,  piping  kind  of  whistle, 
which  is  occasionally  so  much  varied  and  lengthened  as 
almost  to  assume  the  character  of  a song.”  Its  six  or 
seven  white  eggs  are  deposited  in  holes  in  large  trees, 
without  any  form  of  nest. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  Mrs.  Pretyman’s 
beautiful  example,  and  the  illustration  of  it  which 
appeared  in  the  Feathered  World.  I don’t  think  I have 
ever  seen  a second  specimen,  and  yet  our  Zoological 
Gardens  have  exhibited  live  since  the  year  1885.  Why 
are  these  common  Parrakeets  so  seldom  brought  home  ? 
Do  they  die  on  the  journey  from  Australia,  or  does  it  pay 
better  only  to  import  a few  and  get  higher  prices  for 
them  ? Even  in  Germany  the  price  of  the  Stanley  Parra- 
keet, according  to  Russ,  is  “ very  high  on  account  of  its 
rarity,”  and  yet  it  is  quite  common. 

Barnard's  Broadtail. 

(Barnardius  barnardi  ) 

This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  pleasingly  coloured 
of  the  Broadtails  ; it  inhabits  Southern  Australia,  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  interior. 

Various  shades  of  green  represent  the  chief  colouring 
of  this  Parrakeet ; but  the  forehead  is  crimson ; the 
lower  part  of  the  cheeks  blu:sh  ; a broad  olive  brown 
band  crossing  the  crown  to  the  eyes,  and  behind  this  a 
yellow  crescent  across  the  nape;  back  bluish-giey ; 
primaries  and  bastard  wing  black  edged  with  blue 
externally,  but  the  apical  half  of  the  outer  webs  of  the 
primaries  grey  ; lesser  wing-coverts  deep  blue  ; central 
tail  feathers  deep  blue  at  the  tips  ; other  feathers  deep 
blue,  becoming  bluish-white  at  the  tips  ; centre  of 
abdomen  crossed  by  a broad  orange  crescent ; beak  horn 
colour  ; feet  brown  ; iris  dark  brown. 

Gould  says  that  : — -“  To  see  Barnard’s  Parrakeet  in 
perfection,  and  to  observe  its  rich  plumage  in  all  its 
glory,  the  native  country  of  the  bird  must  be  visited, 
its  brooks  and  streamlets  traced  ; for  it  is  principally  on 
the  banks  of  the  latter,  either  among  the  ‘high-flooded 
gums’  or  the  large  shrub-like  trees  along  the  edges  of 
the  water,  that  this  beautiful  species  is  seen,  and  where 
the  brilliant  hues  of  its  expanded  wings  and  tail  show 
very  conspicuously  as  it  passes  from  tree  to  tree  amidst 
the  dark  masses  ox  foliage. 

“ It  is  generally  met  with  in  small  companies  of  from 
nve  to  ten  in  number,  sometimes  on  the  ground  among 
the  tall  grasses,  at  others  among  the  high  trees,  particu- 
larly the  Eucalypti.” 

Mr.  North  says  : — “ In  the  cultivated  portions  of  the 
country  the  birds  assemble  together  in  small  flocks,  and 
commit  great  depredations  on  the  crops,  consequently 
a merciless  warfare  is  waged  against  them  by  the 
farmers.  For  a set  of  the  eggs  of  this  species  I am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  of  Pine  Rise,  Kewell, 
Victoria,  who  obtained  them,  after  carefully  watching  a 
pair  of  birds  for  some  time  in  the  vicinity,  on  September 
15th,  1887.  They  were  deposited  on  the  decaying  wood, 
about  two  feet  down  the  hollow  limb  of  a Eucalyptus,  at 
a height  of  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  eggs  are 
live  in  number  for  a sitting,  pure  white,  oval  in  form, 
nearly  equal  in  size  at  both  ends.” 

“ The  species  breeds  during  September  and  the  three 
following  months.” 
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In  Australia  this  is  called  the  “ Bulla-Bulla  Parra- 
keet.” 

Russ  describes  the  bird  as  vigorous  and  enduring,  but 
rare  in  the  market  and  expensive. 

Between  1886  and  1890  four  examples  were  acquired 
by  the  London  Zoological  Gardens. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  GRASS  PARRAKEETS,  Etc. 

Most  of  the  following  birds  appear  to  feed  largely  upon 
seeds  of  grasses  and  weeds  (the  genus  Nanodes  is  an 
exception,  and  the  genus  Nymphicus  may  be  exceptional), 
but  we  know  very  little  about  that  at  present ; indeed, 
many  of  these  horned  Parrakeets  imported  of  late  years 
have  died,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  their  natural  food  ; 
possibly  the  Zoological  Society  may  recently  have  hit 
upon  something  to  suit  them. 

The  Blue-bonnet. 

( Psephotus  hcemcitorhous. ) 

This  bird  inhabits  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales. 
It  is,  in  my  estimation,  by  no  means  a beautiful  bird, 
although  it  has  a lot  of  bright  colouring  about  it ; its 
disposition  also  is  not  reliable.  Gould  thus  describes 
it “ The  male  has  the  forehead  and  face  ultra- 
marine  blue ; crown  of  the  head,  upper  surface,  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  the  chest  greyish  olive-brown,  washed 
with  yellow  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts ; 
lesser  wing-coverts  mingled  yard  iter  green  and  blue  ; 
greater  coverts  rich  reddish  chestnut ; basal  half  of  the 
external  webs  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries  and  edge 
of  the  wing  licli  indigo  blue;  under  surface  of  the 
shoulder  light  indigo  blue  ; inner  webs  and  tips  of  the 
primaries  dark  brown  ; apical  half  of  the  external  web 
of  the  primaries  fringed  with  grey ; two  centre  tail 
feathers  light  olive-green,  passing  into  deep  blue  at  the 
tip  ; the  remainder  deep  blue  at  the  base,  largely  tipped 
with  white,  the  blue  gradually  blending  with  the  white 
on  the  external  web ; upper  part  of  the  abdomen  ai  d 
flanks  primrose  yellow  ; centre  of  the  abdomen  and 
under  tail-coverts  crimson-red  ; irides  dark  brown  ; feet 
mealy  brown  ; bili  horn-colour.  The  female  differs  in 
being  smaller,  and  less  biilliant  in  all  her  markings.” 

As  regards  its  habits  Gould  says  : — “ I met  with  it  in 
tolerable  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lower 
Namoi,  where  it  appeared  to  give  a decided  preference 
to  those  parts  of  the  plains  which  were  of  a loose  mouldy 
character,  and  with  which  the  colour  of  its  back  so 
closely  assimilates  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from 
it.  Like  the  other  members  of  the  family,  it  is  mostly 
observed  in  small  flocks,  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  the 
various  grasses  abounding  on  the  plains.” 

As  might  be  expected  from  this  account,  canary, 
millet,  and  oats  should  form  the  staple  seeds  in  cap- 
tivity,  but  a little  hemp  and  even  boiled  maize  may  be 
added  with  advantage ; it  is  fond  of  gnawing  green 
branches  of  poplar  or  other  wholesome  trees  ; plum  or 
apple  would  probably  please  it  well. 

The  eggs  of  this  bird  numoer  about  seven,  are  pure 
white  and  without  gloss  ; they  are  deposited  in  hollow 
branches  of  Eucalyptus. 

1 he  greatest  caution  mus  t be  exercised  in  associating 
this  Parrakeet  with  others,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  run 
amuck  amongst  smaller  and  weaker  associates,  which  it 
murders  most  ruthlessly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardy, 
amusing,  intelligent,  and  graceful ; though  I cannot 
admire  its  patchy  and  inharmonious  colouring. 


Beautiful  Parrakeet. 

(Psephot  us  p ulcherrimus. ) 

An  inhabitant  of  Eastern  Australia,  from  Port  Denison 
to  New  South  Wales. 

The  male  has  a frontal  band  of  scarlet,  which  fades 
into  pale  yellow  round  the  eyes,  lores,  and  cheeks,  the 
latter  gradually  shading  into  the  green  of  the  mi  ler- 
parts ; the  crown  and  nape  are  blackish  brown,  fading 
into  greyish  brown  on  the  back  ; the  sides  of  the  neck 
and  shoulders  bluish-green,  with  yellowish  reflections  ; 
the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  greenish  blue,  the 
longer  coverts  with  black  terminal  bands ; a spot  of 
Vermillion  on  shoulder  of  wing ; the  primaries  and 
secondaries  black,  edged  with  green  above  and  blue 
below;  two  middle  tail  feathers  olive  brown,  bluer 
towards  the  tips  ; the  three  outer  lateral  feathers  with  a 
zigzag  black  band,  beyond  which  they  are  greenish  blue 
to  the  tips,  the  inner  webs  almost  white  at  the  tips  ; 
throat  and  chest  emerald  green,  each  feather  with  a 
bluish  tip  ; middle  of  breast  and  flanks  greenish  blue  ; 
abdomen  and  under  tail  coverts  scarlet ; beak  horn 
colour,  blackish  towards  the  base  ; feet  yellowish  brown  ; 
iris,  dark  brown. 

The  female  is  smaller  and  duller  than  the  male. 

This  species  frequents  upland  grassy  plains,  where  it 
is  observed  in  small  flocks  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of 
grasses  and  other  weeds.  It  nests  in  the  hollow  branches 
of  trees  or  the  deserted  burrow  of  Leech’s  Kingfisher  ; 
sometimes  in  that  of  Macleay’s  Kingfisher,  tunnelled 
into  the  nest  of  the  white  ant.  The  eggs  are  white,  and 
three  to  four  in  number. 

Mr.  Wiener  evidently  regarded  this  bird  as  very 
delicate,  and  he  certainly  had  good  reason  for  this  con- 
clusion, inasmuch  as  the  slightest  excitement  seems  to 
prove  fatal  to  it.  I believe  that  hitherto  it  has  not 
been  successfully  bred  in  captivity,  although  eggs  have 
been  deposited.  In  my  opinion,  no  attempt  at  breeding 
should  be  made  excepting  with  thoroughly  acclimatised 
specimens. 

Many-coloured  Parrakeet. 

( Psephot  us  in  ulticolor. ) 

Inhabits  Southern  Australia,  including  the  in'eri  >r, 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  This,  one  of  the  mo<t 
lovely  of  the  Australian  Parrots,  is  unfortunately  not 
only  rare,  and  consequently  expensive,  but  seems  to 
have  a poor  constitution,  so  that  it  almost  invariably 
dies  suddenly  after  a short  term  of  captivity.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  cock  bird  is  principally  emerald 
green  ; the  forehead,  a band  on  the  shoulder,  the  sides 
and  vent  yellow  ; the  back  of  the  crown,  rump,  abdomen, 
and  thighs  crimson  ; the  throat  and  breast  yellowish 
green  ; the  primaries  deep  blue,  with  a greenish  tinge  ; 
the  tail  feathers  greenish  blue  ; the  two  central  feathers 
and  bases  of  the  remainder  very  dark,  banded  with 
black  towards  the  base,  the  outer  ones  pale  blue  at  the 
tips ; beak  horn-brown  ; legs  wood-brown.  The  hen  is 
less  brightly  coloured  than  the  cock,  the  green  colouring 
of  the  back,  secondaries,  neck,  and  breast  being  suffused 
with  rufous  greyish  ; the  crimson  patch  on  the  crown 
being  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of  the  wing ; the 
other  colours  are  duller  and  paler.  Herr  Wiener 
remarks  (Cassell’s  “ Cagebirds,”  p.  437),  with  regard 
to  this  and  the  following  species : — “ I have  been 
informed  that  these  Parrakeets  live  for  part  of  the 
year  on  grass  and  other  seeds,  but  that  when  the 
so-called  ‘wattle-shrub’  is  in  flower  they  chiefly 
feed  on  its  blooms,  and  that  birds  caught  when  feeding 
on  seeds  will  live,  whilst  those  caught  during  the  flower 
season  will  not  endure.  What  may  be  the  European  sub- 
stitute of  the  Australian  wattle-shrub  blooms  has  yet  to 
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be  found,  and  will  no  doubt  be  discovered  ; meanwhile 
blooming  groundsel  does  duty,  and  a plentiful  daily 
supply  certainly  prolongs  the  life  of  these  splendid  Parra- 
keets  in  a very  extraordinary  manner.”  Now,  as  the 
Australian  wattle-shrub  is  an  acacia  with  mimosa-like 
blooms  resembling  a pale  yellow  bottle-brush,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  a cheap  rate  from  almost  any  Horisf,  as  more- 
over it  blooms  freely  in  a good  conservatory,  I fail  to  see 
w’ny  these  Parrakeets  should  not  be  supplied  in  season 
with  i heir  natural  food.  It  is  true  that  the  wattle  is 
rather  subject  to  the  attacks  of  scale  insects,  but  a 
camel’s  hair  brush  dipped  in  a little  oil  soon  destroys 
this  pest.  In  its  native  home  this  species  breeds  in 
hollow  branches,  laying  three  or  four  white  eggs ; in 
Europe,  owing  to  its  delicacy,  attempts  to  breed  it  have 
not  met  with  very  great  success. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  llowers  of  trees  are  necessary  to 
the  health  of  this  Parrot,  those  of  our  lime,  acacia,  moun- 
tain ash,  etc.,  might  surely  be  utilized  ; but  why  one 
species  of  Pscphotus  rather  than  another  should  require 
this  food,  I think,  requires  explanation. 

Blood-kumped  Pakijakeet. 

(Psephotus  hcematonotus. ) 

A native  of  South-Eastern  and  Southern  Australia. 
The  crown  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  cheeks  and 
breast  are  emerald-green,  paler  on  the  forehead  and 
cheeks  ; the  back  brownish-green  ; the  rump  crimson  ; 
the  apex  and  under-surface  of  the  shoulder,  bastard - 
wing,  and  outer  edge  of  the  basal  half  of  primaries 
bright  ultramarine  blue,  the  blue  of  the  shoulder 
shading  into  sulphur-yellow  and  forming  a conspicuous 
spot  of  this  colour  in  the  centre  of  this  part  of  the 
wing;  the  greater  and  lesser  wing-eoveits  and  the 
secondaries  bluish-green ; the  upper  tail-coverts  and 
two  central  tail-feathers  green,  passing  into  blue  towards 
the  tips,  which  are  blackish-brown ; the  remainder 
green  at  the  base,  shading  into  greyish-white  on  the 
inner  webs  and  tips;  centre  of  the  abdomen  yellow  ; 
thighs  dull  bluish -green  ; under  tail-coverts  greyish - 
white ; beak  born  colour ; legs  brown  ; iris  of  eye  pale 
brown.  Mr.  Gould  says  that  the  Bed-rump  is  found  in 
the  interior  of  South-East  Australia,  being  abundant 
over  the  Liverpool  plains  and  all  open  country  north- 
ward as  far  as  explored  ; also  over  similar  tracts  in 
Victoria  and  South  Australia ; it  is  seldom  seen  on 
the  plains  round  Adelaide  ; it  is  more  often  seen  on  the 
ground  than  in  trees,  and  evidently  prefers  open 
grassy  valleys  and  naked  crowns  of  hills  to  a wide 
and  almost  boundless  plain.  During  winter  it  congre- 
gates in  Hocks  of  from  twenty  to  a hundred  individuals, 
which  trip  nimbly  over  the  ground  in  search  of  grass 
and  other  seeds  ; frequently  hundreds  may  be  seen  sit- 
ting in  lines  along  the  whole  length  of  a naked  Euca- 
lyptus branch.  The  Red-rump  has  a pleasing  whistle, 
which  almost  approaches  a true  song ; its  five  to  six 
white  eggs  are  deposited  in  spouts  and  hollows  of  gum 
trees.  Unlike  most  of  the  Parrot  tribe,  the  Red-rump 
does  not  assist  his  wife  in  the  task  of  incubation,  but 
nevertheless  the  young  are  reared  without  difficulty. 
M’hen  breeding,  Dr.  Russ  recommends  that  these  birds 
should  be  fed  upon  “egg-bread,  ants’ eggs,  softened  rice, 
fruit,  mealworms,  green  food,  and  mawseed.”  That 
seed-eating  birds  should  require  so  much  variety  seems 
incredible.  I can  understand  the  fruit  and  mealworms 
being  good,  but  “egg-food”  and  “ softened  rice ” seem 
to  me  unnatural,  and  therefore  unnecessary,  diet.  Of 
course  Dr.  Russ  has  had  wide  experience  in  these 
matters,  and  no  doubt  has  been  successful  in  breeding 
these  birds  upon  the  food  which  he  recommends,  but  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  a more  simple  menu  would 
not  answer  every  purpose. 


Mr.  A.  Savage,  who  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  rearing  of  this  species  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Avicultural  Magazine,  (pp.  28-31),  mentions  only 
seed  and  duckweed  as  having  been  given  to  them. 
In  my  opinion  the  less  soft  messes  one  gives  to  any 
Parrot  the  more  healthy  it  will  be,  and  as  for 
bread  and  milk  sop,  which  some  men  advocate,  I am 
quite  sure  that  no  more  dangerous  food  can  be  given. 
Since  I began  to  answer  the  British  and  Foreign  Bird 
queries  for  the  Feathered  World  in  October,  1898,  I have 
been  able  definitely  to  assign  about  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  troubles  with  which  various  Parrots  have  been 
afflicted  to  the  direct  action  of  sop  (chiefly  milk-sop)  as 
a food ; it  is  good  for  children,  who  are  by  nature 
carnivorous,  hue  for  Parrots  it  is  a virulent  poison,  com- 
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pletely  disorganising  the  digestive  organs,  producing 
vomiting,  running  at  the  eyes  and  nose,  diarrhoea,  fits, 
cramp,  irritation  of  the  skin,  scurvy  (and,  of  course, 
feather-plucking),  with  a comparatively  early  death.  I 
believe,  indeed  I am  positive,  that  most  of  the  mortality 
in  grey  Parrots  is  attributable  to  this  cause  alone,  and 
so  far  as  I can  see  the  advocates  of  this  abomination  can 
give  no  better  reason  for  their  me  of  it  than  to  ask  the 
<1  nest  ion — How  can  bread  and  milk  he  injurious  to  birds 
when  it  agrees  so  admirably'  with  ourselves  ? 

Elegant  Grass  Parrakeet. 

( Neophemci  clegans. ) 

Inhabits  Southern  Australia  from  New  South  Wales 
to  the  West. 

The  upper  parts  of  this  Parrakeet  are  dark  green  with 
a golden  gloss,  and  the  under  parts  olive  green  ; the 
frontal  hand  to  behind  the  eye,  the  edge  of  the  wing 
and  lesser  coverts  are  blue  ; the  belly  yellow,  acquiring 
a saffron  central  patch  with  age  ; the  beak  black  with 
whitish  lower  edge  to  the  upper  mandible  ; the  feet 
brown  ; the  iris,  reddish  or  dark  brown.  The  female 
has  a narrower  frontal  band,  the  lores  greenish  yellow, 
the  lesser  coverts  only  blue  on  the  front  border  of  the 
wing,  no  saffron  spots  on  the  abdomen. 

Gould  says  that  this  bird  appears  to  prefer  the  barren 
and  sandy  belts  bordering  the  coast,  hut  occasionally 
resorts  to  the  more  distant  interior.  Flocks  were  con- 
stantly rising  before  me  while  traversing  the  salt 
marshes,  which  stretched  along  the  coast  from  Holdfast 
Bay  to  the  Port  of  Adelaide ; they  were  feeding  upon 
the  seeds  of  grasses  and  various  other  plants,  which 
were  there  abundant.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  when 
disturbed,  they  retreated  to  the  thick  Banksias  that 
grow  on  the  sandy  ridges  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  such  numbers  that  I have  seen  those  trees 
literally  covered  with  them,  intermingled  with  the 
orange-breasted  species  ( E . aurantia),  which,  however, 
was  far  less  numerous.  When  they  rise  they  spread  out 
and  display  their  beautiful  yellow  tail  feathers  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

Gilbert  informed  me  that  in  Western  Australia  “ the 
Elegant  Grass  Parrakeet  inhabits  every  variety  of  situa- 
tion, but  particularly  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
grass,  the  seeds  of  which  are  its  favourite  food;  it  may  he 
generally  observed  in  small  families, but  at  Kojenup, where 
there  are  several  pools,  and  no  other  water  for  many 
miles  round,  I saw  these  birds  in  myriads  ; but  although 
I shota  great  many,  they  were  nearly  all  young  birds. 
Its  flight  is  rapid  and  even,  and  frequently  at  consider- 
able altitudes.  The  breeding  season  is  in  September 
and  October,  the  eggs  being  from  four  to  seven  in 
number,  of  a pure  white,  eleven  lines  long  by  eight 
and  a half  lines  broad.” 

Dr.  Russ  says  that  this  bird  has  a soft  pleasing  song, 
as  Alexander  von  Homeyer  first  made  known.  It 
endures  captivity  admirably,  has  freely  nested  in 
Belgium  and  Holland,  and  in  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens  in  1879  hybrids  were  bred  between  it  and  the 
Turquoisine. 

Turquoisine  Grass  Parrakeet. 

[Ncophcnici  pulchella. ) 

A native  of  South-eastern  Australia  from  Wide  Bay 
to  Victoria.  It  has  the  forehead,  a stripe  over  the  eye, 
the  cheeks,  shoulders,  and  lesser  wing-coverts  of  a bright 
metallic  greenish  blue  ; the  crown  of  the  head,  back  of 
neck,  upper  surface  and  Hanks  bright  olive  green  ; at  the 
insertion  of  the  wings  is  a bright  patch  of  chestnut  red  ; 
the  primaries  and  secondaries  are  deep  blue  on  their 
outer,  but  blackish  brown  on  their  inner,  webs  ; the 
lower  breast,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  are  bright 


yellow  ; the  four  central  tail-feathers  are  green  ; the 
remainder,  however,  are  largely  tipped  with  yellow  ; 
the  beak  and  legs  are  dark  brown.  Mr.  Gould  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  nest  of  this  species  ; 
hut  he  was  informed  that  it  laid  eight  white  eggs  in  a 
hole  in  a tree.  He  says  that  when  Hushed  it  Hies  off 
to  a short  distance  between  the  trees,  perches  on 
some  dead  branch,  and  remains  there  until  hunger 
impels  it  to  return  to  the  ground.”  Unlike  many  of  the 
Parrakeets,  the  Turquoisine  does  not  appear  to  travel  in 
large  companies,  but  usually  in  little  bands  consisting 
of  from  six  to  eight  individuals  ; it  is  essentially  a seed- 
eating bird,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  has  got  over  the 
effects  of  its  journey  to  this  country,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  it  on  a diet  of  white  millet  and  canaryseed. 
Moreover,  in  a cool  aviary,  there  should  be  every  chance 
of  breeding  from  a pair,  as  Dr.  Russ  assures  us  that  the 
Turquoisine  is  a “ravishing  little  bird”  and  amiable. 

This  species  was  bred  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at 
Antwerp  in  1861,  subsequently  by  Leuckfeld,  of  Nord- 
liausen,  and  later  in  numerous  other  bird-rooms,  even 
to  the  fourth  generation.  The  pair,  according  to  Russ, 
sit  motionless,  apparently  tired  and  sleepy,  but  only 
until  the  birds  become  tame  and  conliding.  Being 
crepuscular  birds,  he  says  that  they  oidy  become  lively 
in  the  evening  ; but  at  the  nesting  season  they  develop 
an  active  disposition.  The  affection  of  the  couple  is 
extremely  hearty.  The  male  then  utters  a whistling 
prattle,  a sort  of  little  not  unpleasant  song.  The 
clutch  consists  of  from  four  to  eight  eggs.  Incubation 
lasts  twenty  to  twenty-two  days.  The  female  alone 
incubates,  the  young  being  fed  by  the  male  ; later  both 
sexes  feed  them.  The  young  plumage  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  adult  female,  above  soft  yellowish  grey, 
below  greyish ; the  male,  if  vigorous,  even  when  it 
leaves  the  nest  with  a delicate  purplish-brown  shoulder 
spot  ; beak,  silver  white  ; eyes,  black  ; feet,  bluish 
white.  The  change  of  colour  takes  place  after  nine 
months. 

Splendid  Grass  Parrakeet. 

[Neophemci  splendida.) 

This  Parrakeet  ranges  in  Southern  Australia  from  New 
South  Wales  to  the  western  side.  Comparing  this  bird 
with  the  Turquoisine,  Mr.  Gould  remarks  that  it  differs 
from  the  chestnut-shouldered  bird  “ by  the  entire 
absence  of  the  chestnut  mark  on  the  shoulders,  the  more 
intense  blue  of  the  face,  and  the  gorgeous  colouring  of 
the  chest.”  This  beautiful  bird  unfortunately  is  rarely 
imported  ; otherwise,  as  it  is  quite  hardy,  there  might 
be  some  hope  of  breeding  it  in  our  aviaries.  Being.  a 
Grass  Parrakeet  there  is  no  difficulty  in  feeding  it, 
millet,  canary,  and  oats,  together  with  grass  and  other 
wild  weed-seeds,  being  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  health,  a 
little  green  food,  such  as  would  be  given  to  finches,  being 
also  acceptable.  Like  all  the  Grass  Parrakeets,  the 
Splendid  Parrakeet  passes  much  of  its  time  on  the  ground 
in  its  own  country,  where,  owing  to  the  protective  green 
colouring  of  its  upper  parts,  it  is  inconspicuous,  but 
when  Hushed  there  is  immediately,  as  Gould  observes, 
“ a brilliant  display  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  on  its  face, 
breast,  and  abdomen.”  It  nests,  like  its  congeners,  in  a 
hollow  branch,  laying  from  three  to  four  white  eggs. 
Incubation  lasts  about  eighteen  days. 

Russ  speaks  of  this  as  one  of  the  rarest  in  the  trade, 
but  observes  that  young  were  hatched  in  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens  in  1872. 

Horned  Parrakeet. 

(Nymphicus  cor  nut  us. ) 

A i ative  of  New  Caledonia,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  smaller  Parrakeets.  'I  lie  pre- 
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vailing  colour  is  green,  yellower  on  the  under  than  the 
upper  parts  ; the  singular  crest  consists  of  long  black 
feathers  tipped  with  crimson  ; two  of  these  feathers  are 
immensely  elongated,  and  cuive  upwards  and  forwards 
from  just  behind  the  midd.e  of  the  crown,  whilst  two 
shorter  ones  project  backwards  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  crest ; the  face  and  chin  are  covered  by  a black 
mask  enclosing  the  eyes  ; the  nape  and  ear-coverts 
golden  yellow  ; bastard  wing,  primary  coverts,  and  outer 
webs  of  primaries  deep  blue  ; inner  webs  and  undersides 
of  quills  black  ; rump  washed  with  yellow  ; tail  blue 
above,  but  with  green  base  and  pale  tip,  blackish  with 
greyish  tips  below  ; beak  black,  bluish  on  culmen  ; feet 
grey  brown  ; naked  skin  round  eye  brownish ; iris 
amber,  reddish  externally.  The  female  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  male,  but  otherwise  similar.  The  young  have 
the  nape  and  ear-coverts  washed  with  green,  and  the 
pale  tips  to  the  tail  feathers  aie  somewhat  yellowish. 

Specimens  of  this  extremely  handsome  Pairakeet  were 
acquired  by  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  in  1879,  and 
subsequently,  in  1882,  two  of  the  allied  Uva-an  Paua- 
keet  were  secured.  There  has  always  been  some  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  these  birds,  owing  to  lack  of  know- 
lege  as  to  their  natural  treatment. 

Swift  Paiirakeet. 

(Nanodes  discolor.) 

As  already  noted,  this  bird  is  hardly  a Grass  Parra- 
keet,  for  it  seems  rarely,  if  ever,  to  settle  on  thegroun  1, 
and  it  feeds  naturally  upon  honey,  on  which  account 
Gould  called  it  a Lorikeet.  Scientists,  however,  have 
decided  that  this  is  its  natural  position,  so  here  it  must 
remain. 

It  inhabits  South-Eastern  Australia,  from  the  Wide 
Bay  district  to  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

In  the  adult  male  the  prevailing  colour  of  this  bird 
is  bright  green  ; the  forehead,  throat,  and  under  wing- 
coverts,  and  a contiguous  patch  on  the  sides,  are  bright 
red  ; the  crown  of  the  head  is  black,  shading  into  blue 
the  shoulders  and  base  of  the  primaries  are  also  blue; 
the  tail  is  deep  red,  shading  into  blue  towards  the  tip  ; 
the  under  parts  are  yellowish  green ; the  beak  is 
yellowish,  the  legs  are  grey  ; the  sexes  are  very  much 
alike.  Owing  to  the  form  of  its  wings  this  is  a very 
rapid  flier.  Gould  says  that  it  is  “a  migratory  species, 
passing  the  summer  and  breeding  season  only  in  the 
more  southern  parts  of  the  Australian  Continent  and 
Tasmania,  and  retiring  northwards  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  During  September  and  the  four 
following  months  it  is  not  only  abundant  in 
all  the  gum  forests  of  Tasmania,  but  is  very 
common  in  the  shrubberies  and  gardens  at  Hobart 
Town.  It  is  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  gum-trees 
bordering  the  streets,  within  a few  feet  of  the  heads  of 
the  passing  inhabitants,  and  so  intent  upon  gathering 
the  honey  from  the  fresh-blown  flowers  which  daily 
expand,  as  almost  entirely  to  disregard  their  presence. 
The  tree  to  which  it  is  so  eagerly  attracted  is  the 
Eucalyptus  gibbosvs , cultivated  specimens  of  which 
appear  to  have  finer  blossoms  than  those  in  their  native 
forests.  It  is  certainly  the  finest  of  the  Eucalypti  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  when  its  pendent  branches  are 
covered  with  thick  clusters  of  pale  yellow  blossoms, 
presents  a most  beautiful  appearance  ; these  blossoms 
are  so  charged  with  saccharine  matter,  that  the  birds 
soon  fill  themselves  with  honey,  even  to  their  very 
throats  ; several  of  those  I shot,  upon  being  held  up  by 
the  feet,  discharged  from  their  mouths  a stream  of  this 
liquid  to  the  amount  of  a dessertspoonful.  Small  flocks  of 
from  four  to  twenty  in  number  are  also  frequently  to  be 
seen  passing  over  the  town,  chasing  each  other,  like  the 
Swift  of  Europe,  whence  in  all  probability  has  arisen  its 


Colonial  name.  Sometimes  these  flights  appear  to  be 
taken  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  or  in  mere  playful- 
ness of  disposition,  while  at  others  the  birds  are  passing 
from  one  garden  to  another,  or  proceeding  from  the 
town  to  the  forests  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Wellington,  or 
vice  versa.  Their  plumage  so  closely  assimilates  in 
colour  to  the  leaves  of  the  trees  they  frequent,  and 
they,  moreover,  creep  so  quietly  yet  actively  from 
branch  to  branch,  clinging  in  every  possible  position, 
that  were  it  not  for  their  movements  and  the  trembling 
of  the  leaves,  it  would  be  dithcult  to  perceive  them 
without  a minute  examination  of  the  tree  upon  which 
they  have  alighted.  I found  them  breeding  about  mid- 
way between  Hobart  Town  and  Brown’s  River,  but  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  their  eggs,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  laid  in  holes  of  the  loftiest  and 
most  inaccessible  trees.  They  are  said  to  be  two  in 
number,  and  perfectly  white.” 

Russ  says  that  “since  1879  this  species  has  been 
imported  now  and  again  during  the  spring  months  in 
several  pairs,  at  other  times  rarely.  If  accustomed  to 
seeds  it  is  long  lived.  Altogether  an  amiable  room 
companion.  In  the  bird-room  gentle  and  graceful,  yet 
always  restless,  and  quarrelsome  towards  all  ether  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  not  the  deafening  cry  of  the  Mountain 
Lory,  only  occasionally  the  male  cries  tolerably  shrilly 
as  he  sits  on  a branch  with  a peculiar  fluttering  of  his 
beautifully-coloured  wings.  Male  and  female,  the  latter 
more  softly,  possess  a pleasing  yet  little  varying  singing 
utterance.  They  are  fond  of  climbing,  fly  little.  Close 
cage-bars  are  necessary,  because  they  recklessly  force 
their  heads  through.  Not  jet  bred.” 


The  Budgerigar. 

( Mclopsittacus  uudulatus. ) 


This  well-known  and  abundant  little  parrot  is  some' 
times  called  the  “ Undulated  Grass-Rarrakeet.  It  is  a 
widely-distributed  bird,  inhabiting  Australia  from  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  Fort  Denison  on  the  East, 
through  the  interior,  to  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
West  and  South-West  Australia. 

It  is  one  of  the  commonest,  and  certainly  the  most 
freely  imported,  of  all  the  Australian  Parrakeets  ; it  is 
also  largely  bred  in  aviaries  throughout  civilised  Europe. 
The  cock  bird  lias  the  crown  of  the  head  primrose 
yellow:  the  back  of  the  head,  cheeks,  mantle,  and 
wing-coverts  greyish  yellow  barred  with  black,  the 
feathers  of  the  shoulder  being  slightly  tinged  with 
emerald  green  here  and  there  ; the  chin  and  throat 
bright  sulphur  yellow.  An  irregular  streak  composed 
of  ultramarine  blue  and  black  spots  separates  the  barred 
grey  of  the  cheek  from  the  bright  yellow  of  the  throat ; 
this  streak  is  followed  at  the  back  of  the  throat  by 
two  or  three  lateral  black  spots ; the  breast,  belly, 
thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  are  of  the  most  in- 
tensely brilliant  emerald  green  colour  ; the  back  and 
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upper  tail-coverts  are  of  a similar,  but  slightly 
bluer,  green  ; primaries  deep  grey,  edged  yellow, 
and  with  greenish  outer  web ; the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers  are  deep  blue,  slightly  greenish  towards  the 
base,  the  remainder  bright  yellow,  broadly  tipped  with 
dull  blue  shading  into  peacock-green,  the  borders  of  the 
outer  web  also  washed  with  pale  emerald-green  ; the 
c re,  in  the  breeding  season,  is  bright  blue,  but  after  ' 
that  season  it  becomes  much  dulled  (so  that  the  inex- 
perienced at  this  time  sometimes  mistake  cocks  for 
liens)  ; the  beak  is  white  and  the  legs  grey  ; the  hen,  in 
the  breeding  season,  has  the  cere  of  a reddish  brown 
colour.  In  its  wild  state  the  breeding-season  of 
this  bird  is  at  its  bright  in  December,  but  in  cap- 
tivity it  breeds  at  any  time,  provided  that  the  cere 
is  properly  coloured  (which  indicates  its  fitness  for 
breeding).  At  liberty  it  lays  three  to  four  eggs; 
but  in  cage  or  aviary  it  lays  four  or  live  on  alternate 
days.  The  birds  are  fit  to  breed  when  about  a year 
old.  Both  sexes  of  the  Budgerigar  bite  severely,  but 
the  hen,  as  Mr.  Abrahams  informs  me,  draws  blood  when 
she  bites  ; therefore,  if  you  purchase  your  birds  after 
the  breeding  season,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  let 
every  specimen  bite  you,  and  the  first  which  draws  blood 
will  be  a hen,  and  a very  pleasant  experience  that  will 
1 e— one  not  likely  to  be  easily  forgotten.  I remember 
picking  up  one  of  my  hens  one  day  when  she  was  dying, 
and  she  at  once  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
not  dead  yet.  To  breed  Budgerigars  successfully  they 
should  be  turned  into  an  aviary  by  themselves.  In  the 
second  place,  the  aviary  should  be  a cool  one,  as,  for 
hardy  birds  like  Undulated  Grass  Parrakeets,  artificial 
heat  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  enervating.  Then 
there  should  be  plenty  of  nesting  places — such  as 
log  - nests,  cocoa-nut  husks,  or  square  boxes 
with  a hole  at  the  side,  and  a half  cocoa- 
nut-shell  cemented  on  the  bottom.  Lastly,  at  least 
three  pairs  should  be  turned  in  together,  so  that  the 
example  of  one  pair  may  stimulate  the  other,  and  also 
that  the  stock  may  not  be  weakened  by  too  much  in- 
breeding,  thereby  losing  its  feathers  and  becoming  a 
hideous  eyesore ; this  state  of  things  has,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  been  called  “ a French  moult.”  There 
is  perhaps  one  advantage  in  in-breeding,  for  Mr. 
Abrahams  informs  me  that  the  yellow  and  blue  varieties 
are  thus  produced  ; the  absence  of  full  colour  being  due 
to  weakness  affecting  the  pigment  cells,  as  with  the 
pied  and  albino  varieties  of  other  birds.  The  Budgerigar 
is  a lively  little  bird,  and  his  action  when  courting  is 
very  comical  ; for  he  stands  facing  his  hen,  singing  his 
chuckling  little  song  and  bobbing  his  head  up  and  down 
with  a circular  motion,  as  if  trying  to  indicate  a halo 
round  her  face — doubtless  a form  of  worship  ! — then 
suddenly  he  flies  round  in  a circle,  alighting  again  in  the 
same  place  and  repeating  the  process.  The  Budgerigar  is 
well  content  with  white  millet  and  canaryseed  as  his  sole 
diet ; in  Australia  his  food  consists  of  the  seeds 
of  grasses.  For  breeding,  I was  recommended  to  use 
some  form  of  egg-food,  and  I therefore  supplied 
Abrahams’  “ insectivorous  birds’  food  ” in  a tin,  but  my 
Budgerigars  simply  ignored  it ; I am,  therefore,  inclined 
to  agree  with  Herr  Wiener,  who  says  : — “ I believe  that 
healthy  Budgerigars  require  no  such,  to  them, 
unnatural  food,  for  I consider  the  birds  as  strictly 
seed-eating,  and  believe  they  will  best  bring  up  their 
young  on  canaryseed.  ” 

I think,  however,  that  the  addition  of  white  millet 
and  oats  is  advantageous.  In  the  winter  of  1892-3  my 
Budgerigars  went  to  nest,  and,  although  one  hen  died 
and  the  widower  killed  several  youngsters  of  other 
nests,  nine  young  ones  were  successfully  reared.  The 
result  of  breeding  in  the  frosty  weather  was  that  none 
of  these  young  birds  were  ever  vigorous,  and  during 


1893  they  dropped  off  one  by  one  until  by  the  end  of  the 
year  only  one  survived.  I therefore  strongly  advise  in- 
tending breeders  not  to  attempt  to  rear  young  in  a cold 
aviary  during  the  winter  months. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  DOVES  OR  PIGEONS. 

HESE  birds  probably,  as  an 
order,  are  about  as  dull  and 
stupid  as  any  in  existence, 
yet  they  are  so  extremely 
beautiful,  both  in  form  and 
colouring,  many  of  them 
are  so  easy  to  provide  for, 
and  so  little  inclined  to 
disagree  with  birds  of 
other  orders,  that  I have 
always  taken  a great  fancy 
to  them. 

About  one  hundred  anil 
nineteen  different  species 
of  Doves  have,  at  various 
times,  been  imported  into 
the  European  bird  markets,  but  many  of  these  have, 
unhappily,  been  brought  over  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  have 
promptly  found  a home  in  some  public  Zoological 
Gardens.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  fruit  pigeons, 
amongst  which  are  some  of  the  most  curiously  and 
beautifully  coloured  of  all  birds  ; indeed,  it  is  a lament- 
able thing  tint  many  of  these  softly  and  yet  brilliantly 
tinted  Doves,  common,  and  easily  obtainable  as  they  are 
from  the  natives  of  the  Papuan  and  South  Pacific 
Islands,  are  hardly  ever  to  be  seen  alive  here  ; or,  if  per- 
chance one  sickly  bird  does  reach  the  London  dealers, 
its  price  is  so  high  as  to  he  prohibitive. 

As  in  all  other  things,  there  is  a fashion  in  the  im- 
portation of  birds.  If  there  were  a loud  clamour 
amongst  all  aviculturists  for  fruit  pigeons,  doubtless 
within  a few  months  the  market  would  lie  glutted  with 
them  ; but  we  have  never  expected  to  see  these  birds, 


White  Barbary  Dove. 


and  consequently  have  never  asked  for  them.  They  are 
beautiful  as  Gouldian  Finches,  more  heuitiful  to  my 
mind,  and  if  imported,  few  could  resist  the  desire  to 
possess  them  ; but  they  do  not  come,  and  nobody  feels 
the  need  of  them.  Nobody?  Yes,  I have  sought  these 
birds  high  and  low  for  many  yeirq  but  have  only  had 
an  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  least  atti  active  of  all, 
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the  bird  least  worthy  of  importation,  at  a rather  high 
price.  Who  would  care  to  give  thirty  shillings  or  more 
for  a rough-plumaged  example  of  a dirty  white  bird, 
with  black  wings  and  tail  ? Not  I. 

The  Doves  are  divided  into  five  families  : — Treronidre 
(fruit  pigeons),  Columbidre  (typical  Doves  or  pigeons), 
Peristeridre  (ground  Doves  so-called),  Gouridre  (crested 
pigeons),  Didunculidie  (the  tooth-hilled  pigeon).  1 pro- 
pose to  deal  only  with  the  first  three  families.  Crown 
pigeons  are  enormous  birds  and  require  very  large 
aviaries. 

Fruit  Pigeons. 

The  fruit  pigeons,  with  a few  exceptions,  have  fourteen 
tail  feathers,  the  soles  of  their  feet  are  very  broad,  each 
toe  having  the  skin  expanded  at  the  sides.  They  are 
divided  into  three  sub-families  : — Trcronime,  Ptilo- 
poclincv,  and  Carpophagince,  differing  chiefly  in  the 
structure  of  their  hills. 

SUB-FAMILY  TRER0NIN7E. 

The  Wedge-tailed  Pigeon. 

[Sphcnocci'cus  sphenurns. ) 

This  fruit  pigeon  is  met  with  in  Kaschmir  and  along 
the  Himalayas  to  Burma  and  Tenasserim.  Although 
a coalmen  cagebird  in  its  native  land,  it  is  not  to  be 
obtained  cheaply,  and  consequently  is  rarely  brought  to 
this  country.  One  example  was  presented  to  our 
Zoological  Gardens  in  1867  and  two  in  1876. 

The  general  colouring  of  the  male  is  green,  the  head 
and  breast  slightly  washed  with  rufous;  the  mantle 
greenish  grey,  the  hack  olive  washed  with  maroon  ; 


Bleeding-heart  Pigeon. 


(See  page  98.) 

lesser  upper  wing  coverts  maroon,  median  and  greater 
coverts  olive  green,  the  latter  edged  with  yellow  ; 
flights,  slaty  black,  edged  with  yellow ; lower  back, 
rump,  and  upper  t ail  coverts  olive  green : the  tail 
of  the  same  colour,  hut  the  outer  feathers  slaty  with  a 
dark  subterminal  hand  ; under  parts  green,  the  breast 
washed  with  bright  orange  huff  extending  more  or  less 
on  to  the  throat;  vent  and  under  tail  coverts  pale 
cinnamon  ; hill  dull  smalt  blue  ; feet  crimson  ; naked 
skin  round  eye  pale  blue  ; iris  blue  internally,  reddish 
externally. 


The  female  lacks  the  ruddy  tinge  on  the  crown  and 
breast ; its  under  tail  coverts  are  yellowish  white  with 
green  centres  and  the  green  of  the  upper  parts  is  deeper 
and  not  washed  with  maroon  on  the  back  and  the  bend 
of  the  wing. 

It  is  said  .'that  in  certain  specimens  of  this  pigeon, 
when  moulted  in  captivity,  the  green  colour  is  lost, 
being  replaced  by  delicate  pearl  grey,  whilst  the  russet 
tint  is  replaced  by  maroon. 

Although  a common  bird  in  the  Himalayas,  the 
“ Kokhila,”  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  not  specially 
gregarious.  It  frequents  lofty  trees,  building  a nest  in 
May  or  June  of  dried  twigs,  and  lays  two  white  eggs, 
ft  feeds  exclusively  upon  fruit.  The  notes  of  this  bird 
are  said  somewhat  to  resemble  the  human  voice  when 
singing,  hut  they  are  exceedingly  monotonous,  as  the 
same  stave  is  always  repeated  exactly  without  variety. 

In  captivity  the  natives  feed  this  and  all  fruit  pigeons 
upon  gram  (or  parched  chcnna),  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  ordinary  peameal  moistened  would  answer  equally 
well,  but  in  this  country  they  seem  to  need  something 
more  nearly  approaching  their  natural  food,  such  as 
soaked  dates,  grapes,  etc. 

Purple-shouldered  Pigeon. 

(Crocopus  pluenicoptcrus. ) 

The  range  of  this  fruit  pigeon  extends  from  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Punjab  and  Rajpootana,  through 
the  North-Western  and  Central  Provinces  to  Bengal  and 
the  eastern  Himalayas. 

The  adult  male  lias  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the 
ear  coverts  ash  grey  ; the  forehead,  lores,  and  throat 
greenish  ; the  neck  and  breast  yellowish  green  ; front  of 
the  mantle  occupied  by  a half-collar  of  ash  grey  ; 
remainder  of  hack,  including  the  scapularies,  innermost 
lesser  wing  coverts,  and  tertiaries  olive  green  ; upper 
tail  coverts  washed  with  grey  ; wing  coverts  near  bend 
of  wing  lilac  ; greater  coverts  bordered  with  pale 
yellow,  forming  an  oblique  bar  across  the  wing  ; flights 
blackish  with  narrow  pale  yellow  edges  ; tail  above  grey, 
yellowish  olivaceous  at  the  base ; chest,  abdomen, 
Hanks,  and  axillaries  pale  grey  ; wings,  below  leaden 
grey  ; the  coverts  with  slightly  greenish  edges ; tail 
below  black  with  a broad  terminal  grey  belt;  hill 
whitish;  feet  deep  yellow ; iris  crimson  with  an  outer 
circle  of  smalt  blue. 

The  female  differs  in  having  hardly  a trace  of  lilac 
on  the  bend  of  the  wing,  and  the  under  tail  coverts 
slate  grey  in  the  middle,  more  or  less  varied  with 
chestnut. 

This  pigeon  breeds  in  Lower  Bengal  during  the  hot 
weather,  probably  frequenting  at  this  season  the 
wilder  jungle  ; both  old  and  young  are  taken  and  caged 
by  the  natives,  and  are  said  to  utter  their  melodious 
notes  in  captivity,  hut  to  he  both  stupid  and 
gluttonous. 

According  to  Ram  Bramha  Sandyl,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Zoological  Garden  at  Calcutta,  this  bird  does  not 
appear  to  hear  captivity  well.  It  is  a strange  fact, 
but  it  is  an  undoubted  one,  that  many  species  of 
tropical  origin  do  not  hear  captivity  in  a tropical 
country  (though  it  he  their  native  one)  so  well  as  they 
do  in  our  inclement  land  ; either  the  soaked  or  parched 
gram  which  they  constantly  get  is  not  sufficiently 
nourishing,  or  they  need  plenty  of  exercise  to  enable  them 
to  tear  the  overpowering  heat  of  the  climate.  Mr.  Sanyal 
informed  me  that  American  blue-bearded  Jays  would 
not  live  with  them,  being  quite  unable  to  recover  from 
the  rough  condition  in  which  they  were  received  ; yet, 
however  shabby  they  may  he  when  they  come  into  the 
London  market,  most  of  these  birds  soon  recover  their 
plumage  and  live  to  a good  old  age. 


DOUBLE-BANDED  T’lGEON. 
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Double-banded  Pigeon. 

(Osmotrcron  bicimta.) 

This  beautiful  green  fruit  pigeon  inhabits  the  sub- 
Himalayan  region  and  East  Central  Provinces  of  India, 
Burma  to  Cochin-China  and  Hainan,  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, including  the  islands  of  Salanga  and  Ceylon.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Jerdon  : — 

“ Male,  above  green,  brighter  and  more  yellow  on  the 
forehead,  with  the  usual  yellow  wing  band ; occi- 
pital region  and  nape  ash  grey ; tail  grey,  with  a 
blackish  medial  band  on  all  but  its  middle  feathers ; 
beneath  green,  yellowish  on  the  throat,  and  with  a 
large  buff-orange  patch  on  the  breast,  surmounted  by 
a narrow  lilac  band  somewhat  broader  on  the  sides  ; 
vent  pale  yellow  ; under  tail  coverts  cinnamon  coloured, 
and  the  lower  surface  of  the  tail  blackish,  tipped  with 
greyish  white.” 

“ The  female  differs  in  wanting  the  blue  and  orange 
brea®t,  in  the  whole  lowrer  surface  being  brighter  green, 
and  in  the  lower  tail  coverts  being  mingled  reddish 
ashy  and  buffy  white ; bill  greenish  glaucous ; legs 
pinkish-red  ; irides  red,  surrounded  by  a blue  circle.” 

In  India  this  bird  is  generally  seen  in  Hocks  of  fifty, 
sixty,  or  more  individuals. 

It  Hies  very  rapidly  ; its  note 
is  very  melodious.  The 
young  are  often  brought  into 
the  Calcutta  market  about 
June. 

Ceylonese  birds  are  slightly 
smaller  than  those  of  India. 

They  frequent  low  jungle, 
the  outskirts  of  the  forest, 
detached  rows  of  trees  in  the 
open,  or  almost  anywhere 
where  their  favourite  foo  ' 
may  be  found.  The  Ceylon 


birds,  excepting  when  feeding,  are  seen  mostly  in 
small  companies.  The  favourite  food  of  the  species 
consists  of  berries  of  the  bo,  banyan,  palu,  and  poppa- 


AUSTRAEIAN  CHESTED  DOVE.  {See  page  07.) 
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lille  trees;  its  times  for  drinking  are  at  seven  in  the 
morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Nidihcation  commences  in  May  or  June,  hut  .some- 
times continues  until  August;  the  nest  is  formed  of 
twigs,  and  lined  with  roots  ; it  is  placed  either  in  a fork 
or  near  the  end  of  a branch,  and  contains  two  glossy 
white  eggs. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  why  this  common  and 
extremely  handsome  pigeon  should  not  he  freely 
imported.  Mr.  Frank  Finn  gave  a specimen  to  our  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  in  1895,  and  if  one  example  could  be 
brought  home  safely  any  number  might  be  brought.  In 
all  probability  moistened  pea-meal  with  a few  dates 
would  suffice  to  keep  them  alive. 

SUB-FAMILY  PTILOPODUGE. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  brilliantly-coloured  of  the 
fruit  pigeons,  birds  which  it  w'culd  be  a delight  to  see 
in  our  aviaries,  but  which  are  incomprehensibly  rare  in 
the  bird  market,  namely  the  species  of  the  large  genus 
Ptilopus. 

The  British  Museum  Catalogue  describes  no  less  than 
seventy-five  different  forms  of  this  most  attractive 
group.  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot,  speaking  of  their  geographical 
distribution,  says: — “The  members  of  the  genus 
Ptilopus  are  found  in  only  two  of  the  zoogeographical 
regions  of  the  earth,  viz.,  rhe  Oriental  and  Australian. 
Of  these  the  latter  contains  by  far  the  great  majority 
of  the  siecies,  and  . . . the  Papuan  group  of  the 

Austro-Malayan  sub-region  is  apparently  the  head- 
quarteis  of  the  genus.  The  Polynesian  sub-region  also 
possesses  many  species  ; but  they  are  altogether  of  a 
different  style  of  plumage,  and  constitute  almost  a 
division  by  themselves.” 

Of  the  seventy- five  known  species  only  five  appear  to 
have  been  imported  alive  into  Europe,  although  many 
thousands  of  specimens  have  been  wantonly  slaughtered 
in  older  to  decorate  ladies’  bonnets  ; indeed,  Mr.  Elliott 
states  that  he  saw  one  box  three  feet  square,  containing 
hundreds  of  examples  of  one  species,  which  were  des- 
tined to  be  torn  to  pieces  to  supply  the  demands  of  this 
disgraceful  fashion. 

Jamboo  Fruit  Pigeon. 

{Ptilopus  jambu.) 

A native  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Bangka, 
Billiton,  and  Borneo. 

The  adult  male  has  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the 
crown,  behind  the  eyes,  across  the  ear-coverts  to  the 
throat,  dee])  crimson  ; the  back  of  head,  nape,  and 
upper  parts  generally,  bronze-green  ; the  primaries  are 
black  with  dark  blue-green  outer  webs  ; their  tips  and 
secondaries  narrowly  edged  externally  with  huffish 
white  ; tail  above  green,  but  with  somewhat  huffish 
terminal  band  ; the  back  of  ear-coverts,  sides,  and  front 
of  neck,  pure  white,  tinted  with  buff  on  the  sides  of  the 
bi  east  and  all  over  the  abdomen  ; a chestnut  stripe 
passes  down  the  chin  and  middle  of  throat ; the 
middle  of  the  breast  is  flushed  with  pink  ; 
the  hanks,  axillaries,  and  thighs  are  greyish- 
green  ; the  under-tail  coverts,  deep  cinnamon  ; wings 
below,  leaden  grey,  excepting  the  under-coveits,  which 
are  green  ; tail  below',  blackish  grey,  with  pale  terminal 
band  ; bill,  bright  yellow  ; feet,  deep  red  ; iris,  red. 

The  female  has  the  facial  mask  of  a duller  crimson, 
the  stripe  dow'n  the  throat  deep  cinnamon  ; the  breast, 
greyish  green,  changing  behind  to  greyish  white  ; the 
under-tail  coverts,  paler  than  in  the  male.  The  young 
are  most  like  the  female,  but  show  no  crimson  on  the 
head  and  have  huffish  white  under-tail  coveits. 

As  this  is  the  unfortunate  Liul  referred  to  by  Mr. 


Elliot  as  one  of  the  subjects  chosen  for  wholesale 
slaughter,  as,  moreover,  it  is  common  at  Banjermassing, 
in  Borneo,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  which  it  inhabits,  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  securing  living  examples.  In  its  wild  state 
it  subsists  chiefly  upon  various  species  of  figs.  Our 
Zoological  Gardens  acquit ed  this  beautiful  bird  in  1870, 
but  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  alive. 

Superb  Fruit  Pigeon. 

( Ptilopus  superbus.) 

This  splendid  bird  inhabits  the  Moluccan  and  Papuan 
Islands  and  North  Australia. 

The  adult  male  has  the  crown  deep  rich  purple  ; sides 
and  back  of  head,  olive-green  ; sides  and  back  of  neck, 
bright  i eddish  ; shoulders,  blue-black  ; remainder  of 
upper  surface  and  wings,  olivaceous  green  ; the  scapu- 
laries,  inner  greater  coverts,  and  inner  secondaries  with 
deep  blue  subterminal  spots  ; the  flights  are  black,  the 
primaries  with  narrow'  yellow'  outer  edges,  secondaries 
and  greater  coverts  green  edged  with  yellow  on  outer 
web  ; tail  with  greyish-white  terminal  band  ; chin  and 
part  of  cheeks,  pale  grey  ; breast,  grey  with  purple 
liases  to  the  feathers,  bounded  behind  by  a black  belt 
tinted  with  blue  or  green  ; abdomen,  white  ; flanks, 
green,  with  two  white  bands  ; under  tail-coverts,  white, 
with  yellowish  apical  margin  and  a longitudinal  green 
dash  on  their  inner  webs ; under  wing-coverts,  greyish 
green  ; flights  below',  dark  grey  ; tail  below,  dark  grey, 
with  white  terminal  belt ; bill,  olive  green,  yellowish 
at  the  tip  ; feet,  rose-colour  ; iris,  yellow. 

The  female  has  no  purple  on  the  crown,  but  a dark 
blue  spot  on  the  occiput ; the  blue  wing-spots  less  dis- 
tinct than  in  the  male,  no  blue  patch  on  the  les-er  cov- 
erts near  the  bend  of  the  wing  ; lower  part  of  throat  and 
breast,  grey  and  green,  with  no  purple  at  the  base  of  the 
feathers  ; no  black  belt  behind  the  breast. 

Mr.  Gould  evidently  knew  nothing  as  to  the  wild  life 
of  this  pigeon,  but  Dr.  Ramsay  states  that  the  eggs  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Boyer-Bower  in  the  bushes  near  Cairns, 
Queensland,  are  small  compared  with  those  of  species  of 
inferior  size  ; they'  are  two  in  number  for  a clutch,  and 
are  white,  rather  elongated,  and  pointed.  The  samegen  tie- 
man,  in  another  article,  speaks  of  it  as  “ tolerably  abun- 
dant in  all  the  scrub  lands  of  the  Herbert  River  and 
coast  range.  Their  note  is  a broken  ‘ coo,’  prolonged 
into  a rolling  guttural  sound  at  the  end  ; they  may  be 
heard  at  least  half  a mile  off.  But,  owing  to  the  dense 
nature  of  the  scrubs,  the  birds  are  at  all  times  difficult 
to  obtain,  although  not  rare.” 

Our  Zoological  Gardens  received  this  lovely  Fruit 
Pigeon  in  1865,  and  Dr.  Russ,  in  his  most  recent  work 
published  in  1899,  states  that  it  has  been  found  alive 
nowhere  else.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  it, 
one  would  suppose  that  after  the  first  living  example 
had  been  obtained  an  effort  would  have  been  made  to 
capture  others,  for  undoubtedly  there  could  not  fail  to 
be  a market  for  such  handsome  birds,  and  they  would 
command  a tolerably  high  price. 

SUB-FAMILY  CARPOPHAGINAS. 

Bronze  Fruit  Pigeon. 

( Ca.rpopb.aga  ren  ea. ) 

This  pigeon  inhabits  India,  Ceylon,  the  Andaman 
Islands,  Burma,  and  Malaysia,  Cochin  China,  Hainan, 
the  Sunda  Islands,  Philippines,  and  Sulu  Islands. 

The  adult  male  has  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  abdo- 
men vinous  grey  ; frontal  margin  and  chin,  whitish ; 
back,  rump,  upper  tail  coverts,  and  wings,  bronze  green  ; 
flights  and  tail  above,  bluish  green  ; under  tail  coverts, 
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deep  chestnut  ; flights  and  tail  below,  blackish  ; bill, 
grey,  dull  re  l at  base;  edges  of  eyelids  and  feet, 
pur] dish  red  ; iris,  red. 

The  female  is  similar,  hut  rather  smaller.  This  bird 
inhabits  low-lying  forest  regions,  and  is  believed  not  to 
occur  at  a higher  elevation  than  1,500  ft.  It  is  essen- 
tially a jungle  bird,  and  delights  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rivers.  Its  note  is  said  to  resemble  the  syllables  “ wuck- 
wooor,”  the  second  note  being  sepulchral  in  character, 
and  is  generally  heard  most  about  tm  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  In  Ceylon  its  favourite  food  consists  of  the 
berries  of  the  bob  tree  and  the  ironwood,  and  the 
branches  of  these  trees  may  be  seen  laden  with  the 
birds  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  ; they  are  also  fond  of  wild 
nutmegs,  the  mace  of  which  they  digest,  regurgitating 
the  nutmegs. 

From  the  little  that  is  known  respecting  the  nidifica- 
tion  of  this  common  fruit  pigeon,  it  appears  that  it 
builds  a slight  nest  of  sticks  and  stiff  grasses  in  April 
or  May,  and  lays  two  broad  oval  pure  white  eggs.  In 
this  respect  it  differs  from  most  oilier  members  of  the 
genus,  which  only  lay  one  egg. 

This  is  a very  large  and  rather  handsome  bird,  which 
woul  1 require  an  extensive  aviary  to  show  it  off  to  per- 
fection ; it  has  been  on  exhibition  at  various  times  in 
our  Zoological  Gardens,  and,  when  once  acclimatised,  is 
not  susceptible  to  cold,  but  may  be  kept  out  of  doors 
throughout  the  year. 

Nutmeg  Fruit  Pigeon. 

( Myristicivora  bicolor. ) 

This  large  bird,  to  me  the  least  attractive  of  its 
family,  ranges  from  Mergui,  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
Islands,  eastwards  to  the  Philippines  and  southwards  to 
Java  (and  probably  Christmas  Island),*  also  the  Austro- 


Malayan  Islands  to  New  Guinea,  in  association  with 
the  nearly  related  Spotted  Fruit  Pigeon  (71/.  spilorrhoa), 
which  differs  in  its  spotted  Hanks,  thighs,  and  under 
tail-coverts ; another  allied 
white  species,  which  the 
Zoological  Society  has  re- 
ceived, occurs  in  the 
Celebes  and  Sula  Islands. 

The  adult  bird  in  both 
sexes  is  creamy-white  ; the 
bastard  wing,  the  flights 
(except  the  tertiaries),  the 
primary  coverts,  and  the 
terminal  part  of  the  tail 
black,  the  central  feathers 
being  about  half  black, 
this  colour  decreasing  to- 
wards the  outermost  pair, 
in  which  only  the  tip  and 
part  of  the  outer  web  arc 
black;  bill,  leaden  blue, 
dark  at  the  tip ; feet, 
smalt-blue ; iris,  dark  Peaceful  Dove 
brown. 

This  bird  is  said  to  be  rather  difficult  t > secure,  from 
the  fact  that  it  affects  chiefly  the  summits  of  ihe  highest 
trees.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  small  companies  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  individuals  ; it  lays  a pure  white  egg. 
In  Borneo  it  appears  to  be  sometimes  called  “ Burong- 
rawa,”  and  sometimes  “ Peagam  rawa.” 

The  Nutmeg  Fruit  Pigeon  is  the  only  member  of  the 
family  which  I ever  had  an  oppoitunity  of  acquiring, 
and  I resisted  the  temptation  without  much  difficulty. 
As  Dr.  Russ  tells  us,  it  ODly  comes  into  the  market  now 
and  again,  having  reached  the  Amsterdam  Gardens  in 
1859,  those  of  London  in  1867,  and  these  of  Berlin  in 
1893.  For  a pied  bird  I should  prefer  the  small  and 
easily  kept  Tambourine  Dove  ; mere  rarity  does  not 
appeal  to  me  much. 


Double-Crested  Fruit  Pigeon. 


{Lopholiumus  cmtarcticus. ) 


An  inhabitant  of  Eastern  Australia  from  Cape  York 
to  Tasmania. 

General  plumage  of  adult  bird,  including  the  frontal 
crest,  grey,  darker  above  than  below  ; a line  of  black 
from  each  eye  to  the  occiput,  which  unites  posteriorly, 
and  is  continued  a short  way  down  the  back  of  the 
neck  ; sides  of  head  rust  reddish ; feathers  of  chin 
elongated ; those  of  neck  and  breast  hackled  ; quills 
black  ; inner  secondaries  grey  ; tail  black,  grey  at  base, 
and  crossed  by  an  irregular  band  of  bluffisli  grey  about 
an  inch  from  its  extremity,  bill  bright  rose-red,  lilacine 
at  tip,  the  cere  and  base  of  lower  mandible  greenish 
leaden  in  the  male,  hut  lead  colour  in  the  female  ; feet 
purplish  red,  greyish  brown  at  the  back  and  on  the 
soles  ; iris  fiery  orange,  with  rosy  lashes  ; a bare  mealy 
pink  patch  surrounding  eye.  Sexes  almost  alike.  Young 
with  shorter  crest,  a narrower  and  less  defined  band  on 
tail. 

A very  gregarious  bird  which  is  often  seen  passing 
over  the  forests  and  brushes  in  flocks  of  many  hundreds 
in  search  of  its  favourite  fruit ; the  entire  flock,  accord- 
ing to  Gould,  settling  down  simultaneously  as  soon  as  it 
is  discovered,  so  as  to  bend  down  the  smaller  twigs  and 
branches  with  the  weight.  Wild  figs,  the  berries  of  the 
cabbage  palm,  and  probably  larger  fruits  are  devoured 
by  it.  The  egg  is  a longisli  oval,  pure  white,  and 
possibly  without  gloss  ; but  the  description  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  North  from  one  taken  from  the  oviduct  of  a 
bird  which  had  been  shot. 

According  to  Dr.  Russ,  this  remarkable  fruit -pigeon 

F 


* I have  seen  a skin  of  what  was  either  this  or  a closelj  allied 
species  from  the  latter  island. 


Hen  Bronze-wing  Pigeon. 
(See  page  95. ) 
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has  only  been  owned  hitherto  by  our  London  Zoological 
Gardens,  which  received  the  first  example  in  1864,  but 
has  subsequently  obtained  others.  A bird  so  abundant 
as  Gould  describes  it  would,  I should  imagine,  not  be 
very  difficult  to  obtain  ; but  its  rather  sombre  though 
quaint  colouring  may  perhaps  cause  the  dealers  to 
hesitate  in  importing  it  largely. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TYPICAL  pigeons.-columbida:. 

In  this  family  only  the  hind  toe  has  the  skin  much  ex- 
panded at  the  sides.  The  tail  has  twelve  feathers.  Three 
sub-families  are  recognised — Columbines,  Macropygiince, 
and  Ectopistincc,  these  are  characterised  by  the  length  and 
form  of  the  tail.  Of  this  large  family  I shall  have  to 
select  the  more  attractive  of  the  imported  species. 

Triangular  Spotted  Pigeon. 

( Columba  guinea.) 

This  rather  handsome  Pigeon  inhabits  Western  Africa, 
crosses  Central  Africa  and  extends  on  the  Eastern  side 
up  to  Abyssinia,  Sennaar,  and  Kordofan. 

The  principal  colour  is  ashy  grey,  paler  on  the  rump  ; 
the  neck  is  vinaceous  reddish,  the  tips  of  the  feathers 
bifid  and  ashy,  glossed  with  green  ; the  scapulars,  upper 
wing-coverts  and  back  vinous  chestnut,  with  numerous 
triangular  white  spots  ; flights  smoky  greyish,  darker 
underneath  ; tail  grey,  with  a broad  apical  black  band  ; 
basal  half  of  outer  web  of  outside  tail  feathers  white  ; bill 
blackish;  feet  red;  bare  skin  round  eye  blood-red ; iris  red. 
The  female  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male. 

This  bird  (according  to  Von  Heuglin)  in  its  wild  state 
is  most  accommodating,  frequenting  both  mountain  and 
plain,  houses,  ruins,  and  trees,  open  places  and  forests.  In 
Abyssinia  it  is  a common  domesticated  pigeon,  therefore 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  been  frequently  bred  in  our 
Zoological  Gardens.  It  builds  freely  on  the  roofs  of 
buildings  or  in  the  leaf  sheaths  of  Dolib  palms.  It  may 
be  seen  either  in  pairs  or  small  companies,  feeding  upon 
the  roads  or  in  the  stubbles,  and  in  the  evening  it  alights 
to  drink.  The  note  of  this  bird  resembles  that  of  our 
Rock  Pigeon.  Breeding  is  carried  on  in  our  winter. 

Although  rather  large,  this  should  he  a good  bird  for 
the  pigeon  lover  to  propagate  ; it  might  be  fed  like  our 
domesticated  pigeons. 

Picazuro  Pigeon. 

( Columba  picazuro .) 

A native  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Argen- 
tina. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  adult  male  is  rich  vinous, 
but  the  back  of  the  neck  is  grey,  each  feather  with  a pale 
subterminal  and  a black  marginal  bar  ; farther  back  the 
feathers  are  lilacine;  the  centre  of  upper  back,  scapularies 
and  upper  wing-coverts  smoky  brown,  the  coverts  be- 
coming greyer  and  white-edged  outwardly  ; the  greater 
coverts  with  broad  white  borders  ; quills  grey,  darker 
towards  the  tips  ; lower  back,  rump,  upper  and  under  tail 
coverts,  leaden  grey  ; tail  of  the  same  colour  but  broadly 
belted  with  black  ; bill  black  ; feet  crimson  ; iris  red. 

The  distinction  between  the  sexes  seems  not  to  have 
been  recorded,  but  in  the  young  the  bars  of  the  neck 
feathers  are  wanting. 

Burmeister  describes  the  bill  as  blue-grey,  but  Sal  vadori 
evidently  considers  that  he  has  confounded  two  species. 

In  the  breeding  season  this  pigeon  is  met  with  in  pairs 
building  its  Hat  nest  in  hot  low-lying  woodlands  and 
laying  two  white  eggs  similar  to  those  of  our  Rock  Pigeon. 


In  winter  it  is  seen  in  flocks  of  from  a score  to  two 
hundred  individuals.  The  coo  consists  of  five  long- 
drawn,  intensely  mournful  notes,  which  are  said  to  have 
a very  human  sound. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  its  wild  state  this  pigeon 
feeds  upon  grain  and  young  green  shoots  ; it  is  very 
stately  in  its  movements  when  on  the  ground  ; in  August 
it  appears  to  live  principally  upon  clover  leaves. 

At  night,  like  many  pigeons,  this  species  roosts  on  very 
lofty  trees  : it  is  a timid  bird.  Gibson  says  that  it 
breeds  in  November  and  December,  and  that  in  six  nests 
which  he  examined,  each  contained  only  one  egg ; Hudson, 
on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  two  are  deposited,  which 
is  what  one  would  expect  in  the  case  of  a Columba. 
At  our  Zoological  Gardens  this  bird  has  been  freely  bred, 
and  also  crossed  with  the  succeeding  species. 

Spot-winged  Pigeon. 

(Columba  maculosa.) 

An  inhabitant  of  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Patagonia. 

This  bird  is  slightly  smaller  and  distinctly  greyer  than 
the  preceding,  the  sides  of  the  head  deep  grey  ; the 
feathers  of  the  mantle,  scapularies  and  upper  wing- 
coverts  sooty  brown,  tipped  with  triangular  white  spots  ; 
outer  greater  coverts  bluish  grey,  with  white  edges  ; 
quills  grey-black  edged  narrowly  with  whitish  ; bill 
grey  ; feet  red  ; iris  grey. 

This  appears  to  be  a commoner  bird  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  certainly  more  frequently  imported  ; 
from  its  fondness  for  grain  and  its  rapidity  of  move- 
ment when  feeding  it  is  said  to  be  a great  plague  to  the 
farmers,  vast  Hocks  settling  down  on  the  newly-sown 
Helds  and  devouring  the  wheat  before  it  has  had  time  to 
sprout.  The  coo  is  described  by  Hudson  as  similar  in 
number  and  length  of  notes  to  that  of  the  Picazuro 
Pigeon,  but  much  hoarser,  like  that  of  the  English  Wood- 
pigeon. 

White  found  this  bird  in  flocks  in  paddocks  and  lucerne- 
fields,  their  crops  being  filled  with  young  lucerne  shoots. 

This  bird  has  been  freely  bred  at  our  Zoological 
Gardens. 

White-crowned  Pigeon. 

(Columba  leucocephala.) 

This  handsome  bird  inhabits  southern  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies. 

The  adult  male  is  chiefly  leaden  grey,  deeper  above 
than  below  ; the  crown  white,  bordered  behind  with 
grey  ; the  nape  deep  maroon  ; behind  this  a bronze- 
green  mantle,  each  feather  of  which  has  a velvet  black 
border,  extending  on  to  the  sides  of  the  neck  ; back 
faintly  glossed  with  blue  ; quills  and  tail-feathers  slaty- 
black,  the  former  with  linear  whitish  margins  ; bill  dull 
greenish  white,  with  carmine  cere  ; feet  dull  red,  with 
carmine  scales  ; naked  skin  round  eves  powdered  with 
white,  eyelids  with  red  edges  ; iris  pale  huffish  white. 

The  female  is  smaller  and  duller  than  the  male,  the 
ciown  of  the  head  greyish  ; and  the  young  are  greyish 
brown,  with  whitish  foreheads  and  brown  iris,  according 
to  Gundlach. 

In  the  year  1865  this  species  was  bred  four  times  in 
the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  and  on  several  subsequent 
occasions  up  to  1895.  In  Cuba  it  is  a very  common 
resident  species,  occurring  in  all  the  forests  throughout 
the  year,  but  when  the  berries  are  ripe  which  form  its 
favourite  food  immense  flocks  collect  to  devour  them. 

Being  eminently  gregarious,  considerable  numbers 
nest  on  the  same  tree  : nidilication  appears  to  take 
place  in  May  or  June,  according  to  the  habitat  in  which 
this  species  may  be  observed,  and  by  July  the  woods 
abound  with  the  young  birds.  As  usual  the  eggs  are  two 
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in  number  and  pure  white.  The  call  of  the  bird  is 
described  as  tuhu-tu-tutu. 

Porto  Rico  Pigeon. 

(Columbct  squamosa .) 

This  pigeon  is  found  on  many  of  theWest  Indian  Islands, 
but  not  Jamaica  or  Bahamas.  The  pi  evading  colour  of 
the  adult  male  is  leaden  grey,  very  slightly  paler  below 
than  above ; but  the  head,  neck  and  throat  are  wine 
reddish  ; the  nape  and  a cape  which  extends  over  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  metallic  violet,  each  feather  bordered 
with  velvety  maroon ; the  flights  have  narrow  pale 
margins  and  the  tail  is  dark  slate-coloured  ; bill,  crimson 
lake,  tipped  with  yellowish  white  ; feet,  lake  red  ; skin 
round  eyes,  dull  red  dusted  with  yellow ; iris  with 
an  inner  scarlet  ring  and  a narrower  outer  yellow  one. 

The  female  is  a little  smaller  and  duller  than  the 
male,  and  the  young  aie  brown,  with  reddish-chestnut 
tip  to  the  feathers. 

This  is  said  to  be  essentially 
an  arboreal  species,  never  visit- 
ing the  earth  ; this,  however,  I 
should  regard  as  rather  an  ex- 
treme statement.  The  same 
author,  after  observing  that  it  is 
“almost  'wholly  confined  to  the 
high  forest,”  continues : “ Al- 

though in  the  month  of  Septein* 
her,  if  certain  berries  are  ripe,  it 
may  also  be  found  upon  open 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
forest.”  * It  is  inconceivable 
that  any  number  of  pigeons  in  a 
clearing  would  never  alight  on 
the  earth. 

Dr.  Russ  says  that,  although 
rare  in  the  German  market,  it 
has  been  frequently  received  ly 
the  London  Zoological  Gardens 
since  1868,  and  has  nested  there 
on  several  occasions. 

I cannot  imagine  how7  it  is  that 
these  handsome  pigeons  are  so 
rarely  obtainable  in  the  bird 
market ; they  are  far  more  beau- 
tiful than  many  of  the  shrieking 
Parrakeets  which  are  imported 
wholesale,  are  far  easier  to  keep 
and  (apparently)  to  breed. 


the  charm  of  a country  ramble  ; ana  even  supposing 
there  was  a risk  of  the  birds  starving  during  our  winter, 
if  turned  loose  in  the  northern  or  midland  counties,  they 
would  probably  find  subsistence  in  the  extreme  south  : 
it  is,  however,  probable  that  many  would  manage  to  get 
a living  as  readily  as  our  British  residents. 

Prevailing  colour,  grey  ; the  head  and  nape  glossed 
with  green ; the  front  of  mantle  and  under  parts  with 
metallic  magenta  margins  to  the  feathers  ; back,  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts,  leaden-grey  ; wings  brown,  the 
outer  webs  of  the  primaries  with  pale  edges  ; outer  tail 
feathers  with  a paler  terminal  belt ; under  tail-coverts 
dull  grey,  the  basal  ones  tinged  with  vinous  ; tail  below 
grey  at  base  gradually  getting  paler  to  the  extremity  ; 
bill  dull  crimson  at  base,  pale  rose  at  tip  ; feet  lake  red  ; 
iris  orange,  with  outer  red  ring. 

I believe  that  Mr.  Meade-Waldo  obtained  specimens 
of  this  species  in  Gomera  and  Palma. 


Canarian  Pigeon 


( Columba  laurivora.) 

A native  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
whence,  as  I have  been  told  (and 
I sincerely  hope  it  is  true),  it  has 
recently  been  introduced  by  a 
w'ell-knowrn  aviculturist  into  the 
Kentish  Woods.  It  is  a great 
pity,  in  my  opinion,  that  English 
naturalists  are  so  unwilling  to 
have  our  rather  dow7dy  fauna  im- 
proved : the  introduction  of  a 
few7  common  and  yet  gorgeous 
birds  and  butterflies,  at  least 
from  the  cooler  regions  of  the 
tropics,  would  add  much  to 


* I quote  this  from  Russ,  so  that  the 
actual  words,  though  not  the  sense,  may 
differ  slightly  from  the  original. 
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Foreign  bird  keeping. 


Vinaceous  Pigeon. 

(Columba  plumbea.) 

A common  Brazilian  Pigeon,  ranging  northwards  on 
the  east  to  Cayenne  and  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  west, 
through  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador,  to  Colombia.  In 
the  adult  male  the  head,  neck,  and  under  surface  are 
purplish  vinous  ; the  back,  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  tail, 
and  upper  wing-coverts  dark  brown  glossed  with  olive  and 
liowing  more  or  less  defined  purple  reflections  ; flights 
having  the  inner  webs  sometimes  tinged  with  ruddy 
brown  ; tinder  wing-coverts  deep  greyish  vinous  ; bill 
black  ; feet  dirk  red  tinged  with  violet ; iris  deep 
vinous  red. 

The  female  is  duller,  less  vinous  on  the  under  parts, 
and  often  with  reddish  spots  on  the  nape.  The  young- 
have  narrow  rufous  edges  to  tire  feathers  of  the  head, 
wing  coverts,  and  under  parts. 

Burmeister  says  that  this  bird  was  very  abundant  in 
New  Freiburg  when  he  was  there.  It  is  strictly  a wood 
pigeon,  and  rarely  leaves  the  shelter  of  the  woods  and 
dense  scrub.  Although  Burmeister  believed  the  C. 
vinacca  of  Temminck  and  C.  plumbea  of  Vieillot  to  be 
distinct  species,  Count  Salvadori  regards  them  as 
synonymous. 

According  to  Russ,  this  pigeon  is  regarded  as  delicate 
in  captivity,  but  I should  hesitate  to  believe  in  the 
general  delicacy  of  any  seed-eating  pigeon. 

The  Macropyyiina:  are  all  very  large  pigeons,  and 
therefore  would  need  immense  aviaries  to  do  them 
justice  ; M.  phasianclla,  a handsome  Australian  species 
sometimes  imported,  measures  about  seventeen  inches  in 
length.  I think  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  include  these 
in  the  present  notes.  Of  the  Ectopistince  the  Passenger 
Pigeon  alone  has  been  imported. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FAMILY  PERISTERIDiE. 

This  family  is  characterised  by  the  length  of  the  foot 
proper  being  equal  to,  or  longer  than,  the  middle  toe ; 
the  number  ot  tail-feathers  ranges  from  twelve  to 
twenty.  Although  Count  Salvadori  classes  these  birds 
generally  as  “Ground  Pigeons,”  very  many  of  them  are 
distinctly  more  arboreal  than  terrestrial  in  their  habits'. 
The  family  is  divided  into  seven  sub-families,  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  which  appear  to  me  to  he  for  the 
greater  part  quite  unimportant,  being  based  largely 
up  on  coloration  ; a study  of  the  habits  would  yield  far 
more  reliable  differences  upon  which  to  base  the  groups. 
The  sub-families  Zenaiidinm  and  Turturince  are  so 
closely  related  that  I do  not  hesitate  to  include  them  in 
the  same  chapter  under  the  general  term  of 

Turtle  Doves. 

These  are  to  a great  extent  arboreal,  but  descend  to 
the  earth  to  feed  after  the  manner  of  many  other  birds  ; 
their  notes  are  generally  somewhat  pleasing. 

Martinican  Dove. 

(. Zenaicla  aurita.) 

A pretty  Dove  found  in  the  lesser  Antilles  and 
St.  Croix  ; it  is  frequently  imported  from  Barbadoes. 
The  male  is  brown  above,  with  the  head  somewhat 
vinous  ; the  sides  of  the  head  and  lower  part  of  throat 
cinnamon  reddish  ; two  steel-blue  spots  on  the  sides  of 
the  head  ; two  patches  of  shining  ultramarine  blue 
shading  into  violet  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  ; chin  and 
centre  of  throat  white ; breast  vinous  ; middle  of  abdo- 


men and  under  tail-coverts  white  slightly  washed  with 
vinous,  especially  towards  the  sides  ; Hanks,  axillaries, 
and  under  wing  coverts  pale  grey  ; quills  black,  the 
primaries  narrowly  edged  with  white  ; the  secondaries 
with  broad  white  tips  ; inner  upper  wing-coverts,  inner 
secondaries,  and  some  of  the  scapularies  black -spotted  ; 
two  centre  tail-feathers  brown,  indistinctly  belted  with 
dull  brownish  towards  the  tips  ; the  succeeding  feathers 
grey,  with  broad  pale  terminal  belt,  the  outer  feathers 
more  or  less  white  ; tail  below  grey  at  the  base,  blackish 
in  the  middle,  pale  grey  at  the  extremity;  bill  black  ; 
feet  deep  reddish.  I have  not  been  able  to  get  close 
enough  to  my  birds  to  note  the  colour  of  the  iris. 

The  femaie  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has 
more  restricted  and  less  vividly-coloured  patches  on  the 
neck.  The  young  are  duller  and  without  the  neck- 
patches. 

In  the  Island  of  Montserrat  this  is  called  the  Moun- 
tain Dove.  Its  habits  when  wild  probably  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Bronze-necked  Dove.  In  captivity 
it  seems  but  little  inclined  to  sit  steadily,  though  often 
eager  to  pair  and  build.  I purchased  a pair  on  May  6, 
1898,  and  secured  a second  pair  by  exchange  on  the  24th 
of  the  same  month,  and  I should  say  they  are  as 
vigorous  as  any  Dove  living.  Alien  inclined  to  breed 
they  become  extremely  aggressive,  the  male  bird  chasing 
and  attacking  even  the  much  more  powerful  Bronze- 
wing Pigeons,  and  making  their  lives  a burden  for  days 
together.  The  song  is  soft  and  pleasing — oovui,  oom  ; 
oom,  oom.  Early  in  7J une,  1897,  Mr.  O.  E.  Cresswell 
reared  a young  one  of  this  species  by  putting  the  egg 
under  a Barbary  Turtle  Dove.  I have  been  able  to 
follow  his  good  example,  but  without  result ; still  I live 
in  hopes,  when  1 have  bred  a few  pairs  of  the  white 
variety  of  Barbary  Dove  to  act  as  foster-parents.* 

White  millet,  canary,  dari,  and  sometimes  a little 
hemp,  keep  these  and  all  the  Turtle  Doves  in  good 
health  ; I add  wheat,  but  am  not  sure  that  it  is  ufteu 
eaten,  it  is  certainly  frequently  thrown  out. 

Since  the  above  was  written  l have  placed  a pair  of 
these  doves  in  an  outdoor  aviary  in  which  I have  placed 
a small  compartment  pen,  with  four  oidinary  pigeons’ 
nest  pans  ; they  have  taken  possession  of  one  of  these, 
built  a nest,  and  bid  fair  to  breed  successfully. 

Bronze-necked  Dove. 

(Zenaula  auriculata.) 

A widely  distributed  South  American  bird,  occurring 
on  the  west  from  Pearl  Island  to  Ecuador,  Peru  and 
Chili ; and  on  the  east  from  Fernando  Noionha  to  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Patagonia,  and  perhaps  the  Magellan  Straits. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  bird  at  a short  distance 
is  very  like  that  of  the  preceding  species  ; the  head  is 
vinous  with  grey  crown  and  two  black  spots  on  the  side, 
one  behind  the  eye,  the  other  below  the  ear-coverts  ; the 
neck  and  breast  are  vinous,  but  the  sides  of  the  neck 
and  nape  are  metallic  violet,  changing  to  glittering  brass 
in  certain  lights  ; remainder  of  upper  surface  brownish 
olive  ; vent  and  under  tail-coverts  bullish  white,  slightly 
washed  wilh  vinous ; extremity  of  tail  helow  white.  In 
other  respects  the  plumage  nearly  resembles  that  of 
L.  aurita. 

The  female  is  smaller  and  rather  browner  than  the 
male;  the  metallic  neck  patch  smaller.  In  the  young 
the.  upper  parts  and  breast  have  the  feathers  streaked 
and  edged  with  white,  the  primaries  and  their  coverts 
edged  with  rufous ; no  metallic  neck-patches.  In  its 
wild  state  this  Dove  is  seen  abundantly  in  fields  of 
lucerne,  probably  attracted  by  the  tender  green  shoo  ts 

* On  the  29th  May  I put  an  egg  under  a Barbary  Dove,  but  it  was 
subsequently  thrown  out  of  the  nest. 
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in  which  many  Doves  delight ; the  seeds  of  the  giant 
thistle  are  also  said  to  be  much  relished. 

The  nest  consists  of  a slender  platform  of  sticks, 
through  which  the  two  white  eggs  can  easily  be  seen, 
situated  in  the  fork  of  a tree,  and  by  preference  not  far 
from  the  habitations  of  man  ; the  destruction  of  their 
eggs  and  young  by  birds  of  prey  having,  it  is  supposed, 
driven  them  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  human  species. 
The  five  sobbing  notes  of  this  Dove  are  soft  and 
pleasing. 

I purchased  a pair  of  Zenaida auriculat.a  on  June  10th, 
1897,  and  turned  them  into  my  garden  aviary,  where 
they  assisted  a pair  of  Necklaced  Doves  to  incubate 
their  eggs  ; so  that  I hoped  I was  about  to  breed  some 
remarkable  hybrids.  In  this,  of  course,  I was  disap- 
pointed. In  i898  I brought  the  birds  indoors,  putting 
them  into  one  of  my  birdroom  aviaries,  where  they  still 
are  as  I write. 

The  Barbary  Turtle-Dove 
{Turtur  risorius), 

also  known  as  “ The  Collared  Turtle  or  Laughing 
Dove,”  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  family,  simply 
from  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  a pair  can  he 
obtained  at  almost  any  bird-shop  for  about  Ss. , and  that 
they  are  no  sooner  established  in  a good-sized  cage  than 
they  will  go  to  work  to  rear  a family.  The  Collared 
Turtle  Dove  is  almost  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion ; the  prevailing  colou'-  of  the  cage  form  is  a little 
paler  than  the  supposed  wild  original,  its  upper  surface 
being  pinkish  buff.  The  crown  of  the  head,  secondaries, 
base  of  primaries,  lateral  tail-feathers,  lower  part  of 
abdomen,  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  bluish  grey ; a 
black  half-collar  round  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck, 
the  under  parts  pale,  the  greater  part  of  the  primaries 
dark  brown  ; under  surface  of  tail  blackish,  with  white 
terminal  band  ; bill  blackish  ; feet  deep  flesh  pink  ; iris 
crimson,  orbital  skin  whitish.  The  white  form  of  the 
species,  which  Mr.  Abrahams  informs  me  is  produced  by 
in-breeding,  is  much  more  highly-prized  than  the  common 
type  ; it  has  no  black  collar,  and  its  plumage  is  pure  snow 
white,  the  bill  being  flesh  pink.  Why  this  sport  should  be 
called  “ White  Java”  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ; but 
this  is  the  name  under  which  it  is  usually  exhibited  at 
our  shows.  As  might  he  expected,  it  breeds  freely  with 
the  common  variety,  and  the  result  is  generally  one  chick 
of  each  form.  The  sneering  laugh  which  tlie  Barbary 
Turtle  Dove  indulges  in  whenever  it  alights  is  amusing 
until  one  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  then  it  some- 
times comes  in  so  opportunely  as  to  he  more  or  less 
irritating.  After  keeping  and  breeding  the  species  for 
two  or  three  years  I grew  weary  of  its  stupidity,  and 
sold  the  birds  for  what  they  would  fetch.  A friend  of 
mine  who  took  five  of  them  informed  me  that  whenever 
he  made  an  extraordinary  fluke  at  billiards,  the  Doves 
were  certain  to  laugh,  so  that  sometimes  lie  felt  almost 
inclined  to  wring  their  necks.  In  order  to  breed  them  a 
pair  should  be  placed  together  in  a cage  about  2 ft.  in 
height  by  18  in.  square,  and  a box  about  2 in.  deep  and 
6 in.  square  half-filled  with  sawdust  or  bran  should  be 
hungup  in  one  corner  near  the  top.  No  extra  food  is 
required,  hut  a little  old  mortar  or  crushed  cuttle-fish 
should  be  sprinkled  on  the  sand.  In  a very  short 
time  two  white  eggs  will  be  laid,  incubated  by 
cock  and  hen  alternately,  the  cock  sitting  all  day, 
and  in  about  eighteen  days  the  hideous  naked 
squabs  will  leave  the  shell  and  be  greeted  with  the 
liveliest  demonstrations  of  satisfaction  by  the  parents. 
No  sooner  are  they  large  enough  to  leave  the  nest  than 
they  make  themselves  such  a nuisance  to  their  parents, 
by  racing  after  them  clamouring  for  foe  1 all  the  livelong 
day,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that,  when  able 


to  feed  themselves,  the  parents  re.-ent  thcs>  incessant 
worries.  This  is  the  signal  for  removing  the  young 
Doves  to  a separate  cage  ; the  old  birds  will  then  imme- 
diately set  about  preparations  for  the  second  family. 
Of  course  in  an  aviary  many  pairs  may  be  associated, 
always  having  due  regard  to  its  size,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion will  then  he  very  rap'd.  This  species  has  been 
successfully  paired  with  the  British  Turtle  Dove.  I 
hoped,  indeed,  to  try  the  experiment  myself,  and  having 
taken  a fresh  egg  from  a Kentish  nest,  I carefully  bedded 
it  in  sawdust,  brought  it  home,  and  substituted  it  for 
one  of  my  Collared  Doves’  eggs.  Alas ! either  it  was 
unfertile,  or  the  jarring  of  the  train  had  destroyed  its 
life,  for  it  failed  to  hatch,  and  thus  my  intended  ex- 
periment was  nipped  in  the  bud.  In  its  wild  state  a 
supposed  progenitor  of  this  bird  builds  a platform  of 
sticks  for  a nest  on  trees  or  bushes,  cypresses  being 
selected  in  preference  toothers.  Being  perfectly  hardy,  it 
can  be  safely  wintered  in  an  outdoor  aviary,  and  is  all  the 
stronger  for  it  (the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other 
birds  which  are  rendered  liable  to  all  kinds  of  diseases 
by  heat  and  coddling,  the  Canary  being  a striking 
example  of  the  delicate  constitution  thus  developed). 
Indoors  in  a warm  building  I found  the  Barbary  Turtle 
Dove  liable  to  catarrh,  accompanied  by  a cough,  lassi- 
tude, ruffled  feathers,  and  want  of  appetite.  The  cold  I 
cured  by  dropping  a couple  of  peppercorns  down  the 
birds’  throats,  and  cold  treatment  during  the  following 
winter  completely  restored  them  to  health.  The  only 
food  required  for  this  species  is  a mixture  of  two  parts 
white  millet  tn<me  of  dari  (Indian  wheat),  a little  white 
kidney-shaped  seed  sold  by  most  corn-chandlers. 

The  origin  of  this  Dove,  which  is  analogous  to  the 
Canary  among  Finches,  is,  according  to  Salvadori, 
uncertain,  some  naturalists  having  assigned  it  (as  a 
fancy  variation)  to  one  species,  and  some  to  another. 
Being  practically  a fancy  bird,  it  would  have  little  inte- 
rest for  the  foreign  bird-keeper  were  it  not  for  its  use- 
fulness in  hatching  the  eggs  and  rearing  the  young  of 
shy  breeders  among  foreign  Doves.  Having  got  rid  of 
my  Barbary  Turtles  (as  already  stated)  some  years  ago, 
I was  so  worried  at  the  senseless  waste  in  the  eggs  of 
valuable  foreigners  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  I 
secured  a young  pair  of  the  white  variety  from  my  friend 
Mr.  James  Housden,  and,  as  these  are  rapidly  increasing, 
I hope  that  my  disappointments  will  soon  he  greatly 
lessened. 

Half-collared  Turtle. 

( Turtur  semiiorquatus.) 

An  inhabitant  of  Africa  generally  from  about  14°  N. 
lat.  southwards. 

The  adult  male  has  the  crown  grey,  t nted  with 
reddish  butt’ in  front  and  at  the  sides,  the  forehead  being 
almost  white  ; rest  of  head,  neck,  and  chest  pink,  paler 
on  the  chin  and  throat ; a broad  black  collar  partly 
grey -margined  at  the  back  of  the  neck  ; the  back,  inner 
half  of  upper  wing-coverts,  inner  secondaries,  and  two 
centre  tail-feathers  olivaceous  brown  ; outer  wing-coverts 
bluish  slate-coloured  ; rump  washed  with  grey  ; bastard 
wing  and  primary-coverts  blackish  ; primaries  similar 
but  partly  edged  with  a paler  tint ; outer  secondaries 
dark  grey ; lateral  tail-feathers  brownish-grey  with  a 
blackish  central  belt  and  bluish  tips  ; flanks,  abdomen, 
thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  leaden  grey  ; under  wing- 
coverts  darker ; tail  below  black  at  base,  but  pale  grey 
towards  the  extremity  ; feet  lake-red  ; hill  blackish  ; 
iris  reddish  orange. 

The  female  is  very  like  the  male,  but  the  forehead  is 
not  so  white  ; it  is  possible  to  note  the  difference  when 
the  sexes  sit  side  by  side. 

In  its  wild  state  this  bird  usually  nests  in  the  forks 
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of  Acacias  or  silk  trees  during  and  after  the  rainy 
season  ; it  feeds  on  stone-fruits,  berries,  grain,  and 
small  seeds. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Frank  Finn,  gave  me  a pair  of  these 
Doves  in  the  spring  of  1893,  and  I turned  them  out 
into  an  aviary  with  two  English  Starlings  and  a 
Mocking  Bird.  I fixed  up  a hamper  lid  near  the  roof  in 
one  corner,  .and  they  soon  commenced  to  lay,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  from  time  to  time  until  I parted  from  them. 
Unfortunately,  constaut  interruptions,  due  to  the 
playfulness  of  my  Mocking  Bird  and  the  terrified  rushes 
of  the  Starlings  to  escape  him,  kept  the  unfortunate 
Doves  from  sitting  in  peace  ; so  that  all  the  eggs  got 
either  broken  or  addled.  Eventually,  I exchanged  them 
for  other  birds  in  1895.  In  1899  Lieut.  Horsburgh 
brought  home  a batch  from  West  Africa,  and  I became 
possessed,  through  his  kindness,  of  a second  “ pair  ” ; 
these  I turned  in  an  outdoor  aviary  ; whether  they  will 
breed  or  not  I cannot  tell  for  certain,  but  I raiher  fear 
they  may  be  two  cock  birds,  they  are  not  friendly. 

Vinaceous  Turtle-Dove. 

( Turtur  vinaccus.) 

This  common  species  inhabits  Tropical  N.  Africa  from 
Senegal  and  the  Gold  Coast  on  the  west  to  Ngur  and 
Bogos  on  the  east.  It  is  also  believed  to  occur  at 
Loango. 

The  adult  bird  has  the  head  and  neck  wine-pink  ; the 
forehead  paler  (especially  in  the  male) ; the  crown  some- 
what greyish  ; a black  line  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  a 
broad  black  collar  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  edged  with 
whitish  above  ; the  back,  scapularies,  tertials,  and  inner 
half  of  wing-coverts,  earth-brown;  rump  and  upper  tail  - 
coverts,  greyer;  outer  upper  wing-coverts,  pale  grey  with 
lighter  edges;  bastard  - wing,  primary  - coverts,  and 
primaries,  black,  with  pale  edges ; secondaries,  smoky 
grey  with  narrow  pale  edges ; two  centre  tail-feathers 
earth-brown,  the  re3t  black  towards  the  base,  white 
towards  the  extremity,  the  outer  feathers  also  white- 
edged  externally  at  base  ; below,  the  chin,  throat,  lower 
abdomen,  vent,  and  under  tail  coverts  are  white  ; the 
under  wing-coverts  are  grey,  the  tail  below  is  black 
towards  the  base,  but  with  the  terminal  half,  as  also 
the  edge  of  the  outer  feathers,  white  ; feet  brown  ; bill 
black  ; iris  reddish  chestnut. 

When  feeding  on  the  ground  or  drinking,  this  species 
collects  in  countless  numbers,  but  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  it  is  seen  in  pairs  or  family  parties  ; its  food  when 
free  consists  chiefly  of  tufted  maize  and  grass-seeds.  The 
song  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  common  Barbary 
Dove,  but  to  be  less  penetrating. 

The  entire  length  of  this  bird  being  scarcely  ten 
inches,  and  the  facility  of  breeding  it  being  evidenced 
by  the  numbers  produced  at  our  London  Zoological 
Gardens,  it  should  be  a favourite  amongst  lovers  of  the 
Colnmba ; ; but  it  seems  to  be  but  little  imported,  and 
has  never  come  into  my  hands. 

Dwarf  Turtle-Dove. 

( Turtur  humilis.) 

An  inhabitant  of  North-East  India  ; this  Dove  occurs 
from  Assam  through  Burma  to  the  Andamans,  and  east- 
wards through  Cochin-China  and  China  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  adult  male  is  vinous  red  ; the  head,  lower  back, 
rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  grey  ; the  head,  especially 
the  forehead,  is  paler  ; a black  collar  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  ; outer  greater  wing-coverts  dark  greyish,  primary 
coverts  and  quills  blackish,  with  pale  margins;  chin 
whitish ; throat  vinous  red  ; breast  and  abdomen 


paler  ; the  flanks  grey  ; lower  abdomen  ashy  ; under 
tail-coverts  white,  more  or  less  greyish ; tail  below 
greyish,  with  a broad  whitish  terminal  belt,  the  central 
feathers  brownish  ; outer  web  of  outer  feathers  white  ; 
feet  purplish-red  ; bill  black  ; iris  dark  brown. 

The  female  is  very  distinct,  the  general  colour  being  a 
pale  brown,  the  vinous  reddish  tint  of  the  under  surface 
being  much  greyer  than  in  the  male,  and  the  black 
collar  on  the  hind  neck  edged  above  with  ashy. 

This  pretty  little  Dove,  which  only  measures  9 in.  in 
length,  is  freely  caught  and  offered  for  sale  in  India,  yet 
I have  never  seen  a specimen  offered  in  the  English  bird 
market.  It  frequents  large  groves  in  cultivated  dis- 
tricts, and  may  be  seen  feeding  not  only  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  but  in  the  open  fields.  Its  ‘ 1 coo  ” 
is  said  to  be  short,  deep,  and  grunt-like. 

As  an  aviary  bird,  T.  humilis  should  be  a great 
favourite,  not  only  on  account  of  its  bright  vinous 
tint,  but  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  late  Mr. 
Blyth,  it  can  be  bred  without  difficulty,  as  was  proved 
in  our  Zoological  Gardens  in  1864.  It  is  usually  rare 
in  the  market,  but  occasionally  is  sent  home  in  abun- 
dance, a large  consignment  having  been  received  at 
Cologne  in  1895. 

Necklaced  Dove. 

(Turtur  tigrinus.) 

An  inhabitant  of  Burma,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
the  Sunda  Islands,  this  charming  Dove  is  found  during 
the  winter  months  as  far  south  as  the  Island  of  Timor 
and  the  Moluccas. 

The  adult  male  has  the  head  bluish  grey,  washed  on 
the  crown,  nape,  and  sides  of  neck  with  vinous  brownish  ; 
the  mantle  is  black,  each  feather  in  front  spotted  with 


Necklaced  Dove. 
(Turtur  tigrinus.) 


white,  but  towards  the  back  with  buff ; the  upper  parts 
rufous-brown,  the  feathers  of  the  back  with  paler 
fringes  ; the  scapulars  and  upper  wing-coverts  paler,  the 
lesser  coverts  with  conspicuous  black  shaft  streaks : 
secondaries  and  tertiaries  deep  rufous  brown,  with  black 
shaft  streaks  ; outermost  coverts  with  grey-brown  inner 
webs,  black  shaft-streaks,  pearl  grey  outer  webs,  fading 
externally  to  a pure  white  margin  ; primaries  blackish 
with  pale  outer  margins  ; two  central  tail-feathers  brown, 
next  pair  black  with  slightly  greyish  terminal  belt, 
succeeding  pair  black,  with  ash-grey  terminal  belt,  re- 
mainder black  with  broad  terminal  white  belts  ; lores 
black  ; chin  and  centre  of  throat  white ; breast  dull 
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vinous,  becoming  paler  on  the  abdomen,  and  partly 
white  on  the  vent  and  under  tail-coverts ; feet  reddish 
flesh-coloured  ; bill  black  ; iris  reddish  pearl. 

The  female  is  barely  distinguishable  from  the  male, 
but  is  perhaps  a little  smaller. 

The  young  in  fust  plumage  is  altogether  more  ashy 
in  colour  and  shows  no  trace  of  the  spotted  black 
mantle,  the  under  parts,  especially  on  the  abdomen, 
more  huffish,  with  the  vent  and  under  tail-coverts 
white ; feet,  dark  flesh-pink  ; bill,  dark  leaden  grey  ; 
iris,  pale  straw-yellow. 

In  all  probability,  like  its  near  ally,  the  Indian 
“Spotted  Dove,’’  this  bird  breeds  everywhere.  It  is 
admitted  to  be  an  easy  species  to  breed  in  captivity. 

In  1894  I bought  a supposed  pair  of  this  bird  and 
turned  them  into  a garden  aviary,  where  I soon  dis- 
covered that  both  were  cocks,  one  eventually  killing  the 
other.  In  1897  I purchased  a female,  hung  up  a box  with 
bran  in  it  and  a few  twigs  scattered  over  the  top,  and 
early  in  August  I found  a broken  egg  on  the  floor,  pro- 
bably dropped  by  Zenaida  auriculnta , a pair  of  which 
took  turns  with  my  pair  of  Necklaced  Doves  in  hatch- 
ing their  eggs. 

The  first  young  one  left  the  nest  on  August  28th,  and, 
owing  to  a misunderstanding,  was  kept  without  food  for 
the  best  part  of  the  day ; the  second  bird  flew  the 
following  day,  though  not  fully  fledged.  One  of  the 
young  was  killed  by  a Nicobar  Pigeon  on  September 
the  9th,  and  the  second  died  through  catching  cold  on 
the  17th. 

About  the  middle  of  September  I fixed  up  a series  of 
pigeon  boxes,  in  one  of  which  the  hen  again  laid,  and 
the  pair  incubated  the  eggs  steadily,  but  they  proved 
to  be  clear.  In  the  following  spring  the  cock  died  ; the 
hen  is  still  in  good  health. 

On  February  13th,  1900,  I purchased  a pair  of  Neck- 
laced Doves,  and  turned  them  into  one  of  my  bird-room 
aviaries  ; the  male  is  constantly  bowing,  spreading  and 
elevating  his  tail,  and  cooing  to  the  female  ; but,  up  to 
the  date  of  writing  this  article,  without  result.  The  coo 
is  usually  a rattling  “ Gwar,  go,”  but  sometimes  it  is 
trisyllabic — “ Who-hoo-hoo.” 

Senegal  Turtle-Dove. 

( Turtur  senegalensis  ) 

Occurs  all  over  Africa,  the  island  of  Socotra,  the 
Canary  group,  and  somewhat  modified  in  Palestine. 
The  North  African  birds  are  said  to  lie  somewhat  larger, 
and  have  been  named  T.  Egyptiacus.  Those  from  Egypt 
and  Palestine  are  said  to  be  intergrades  from  the  Senegal 
to  the  true  Cambayan  Turtle  (T.  carnbay crisis). 

The  adult  male  has  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  vinous, 
with  the  centre  of  throat  and  chin  paler  ; the  abdomen, 
vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  white ; Hanks  grey ; a 
broad  collar  of  rust-tipped  notched  black  feathers  en- 
circling the  front  and  sides  of  neck  ; back  and  scapulars 
lilacine  chestnut  ; lower  back,  rump,  upper  wing-coverts, 
and  secondaries  leaden  grey  ; upper  tail-coverts  grey- 
brown  ; some  of  the  inner  wing-coverts  and  tertials  with 
a chestnut  tinge ; bastard  wing  and  primary  coverts 
and  primaries  black,  the  latter  with  narroNv  pale 
margins  ; under  wing-coverts  and  axillaries grey  ; central 
tail  feathers  brownish-grey,  the  next  two  pairs  leaden- 
grey  ; the  remainder  slate  black  at  base,  getting 
gradually  grey  and  then  white  at  the  extremity;  the 
white  being  broadest  on  the  outermost  feathers  and 
extending  along  the  margin  of  the  outer  webs  ; tail 
below  black  at  base,  white  on  the  terminal  half ; feet 
crimson  ; bill  dull  black,  slightly  tinged  with  vinous  ; iris 
orange  red. 

The  female  is  slightly  smaller  and  duller  in  colour 
than  the  male,  but  otherwise  similar. 


This  Dove  is  abundant  in  all  cultivated  districts, 
building  and  breeding  not  only  in  the  trees  and  hedges 
which  are  planted  in  lanes  and  plantations,  but  in 
holes  and  on  rafters,  in  ruins,  walls,  churches,  and 
other  suitable  places  in  the  midst  of  towns  and  villages. 

As  a rule,  the  species  is  seen  in  pairs  or  family 
parties,  not  in  large  Hocks ; it  seems  to  breed  almost 
throughout  the  year,  both  when  wild  and  in  captivity, 
the  nest  being  formed  of  twigs  and  roots ; the  eggs  are 
two  in  number  and  white. 

The  coo  of  this  Dove  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Half- 
collared  Turtle  or  the  rarer  trisyllabic  note  of  the  Neck- 
laced Dove — Roo-hoo-hoo.  Like  most  Doves  when 
nesting,  this  species  becomes  aggressive  towards  other 
members  of  the  family,  easily  driving  away  more  power- 
ful birds  by  the  vehemence  of  its  attacks  ; it  has 
frequently  been  bred  at  our  London  Zoological  Gardens. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

GROUND  DOVES. 

These  birds,  although  they  are  frequently  seen  running 
about  on  the  earth,  are  decidedly  more  arboreal  than 
terrestrial.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  species  of  Phfogcenas 
and  Goura  are  the  only  birds  which  I have  experience  of 
that  are,  strictly  speaking,  Ground  Doves  ; nevertheless 
the  birds  placed  by  Salvadori  in  his  sub-families  Gcopelinas 
and  Peristerince  spend  more  time  on  the  ground  than  the 
typical  Pigeons  and  Turtle  Doves,  though  not  more  than 
the  Bronzewings  and  their  allies.  They  must  be  distin- 
guished as  a group,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  to  .apply  the 
term  “Ground  Doves”  to  these  than  to  other  groups 
of  the  family  Peristeridie. 

Among  the  birds  now’  to  be  considered  are  some  of  the 
most  pleasing  in  soft  colouring,  but  also  a few’  of  the 
most  pugnacious. 

Bar-shouldered  Dove. 

(Gcopelia  humeral  is  ) 

This  handsome,  but  conceited  and  quarrelsome,  bird 
occurs  throughout  Australia,  excepting  in  the  soutli- 
w’est,  and  in  Southern  New  Guinea. 

The  adult  bird  has  the  forehead  almost  to  the  centre 
of  the  crown,  the  sides  of  the  head,  front  of  neck  and 
breast  bluish-ash, the  chin  and  throat  paler,  almost  white  ; 
the  centre  and  back  of  crown  to  the  nape  greyish  dusky 
brown,  each  feather  with  a pale  subterminal  and  black 
terminal  band  ; back  of  neck  and  mantle  bright  cinna- 
mon, each  feather  with  black  tip  ; back,  rump,  upper 
tail  - coverts,  wing-coverts,  inner  secondaries,  and 
tertiaries  olivaceous,  shading  into  greyish-brown,  each 
feather  with  black  terminal  crescentic  bar ; primaries 
blackish-brown,  the  inner  web  w idely  chestnut  except- 
ing towards  the  extremity ; secondaries  olivaceous 
hi  ow’n,  the  inner  W’ebs  somewhat  chestnut  in  tint;  tail 
greyish  brown  in  the  centre,  becoming  gradually  more 
anil  more  chocolate  and  white  tipped  to  the  outermost 
feathers  ; hind  breast  and  front  of  abdomen  delicately 
w'.ashed  with  lilac,  becoming  more  cinnamon  on  the  flanks 
where  they  overlap  the  bend  of  the  wing  ; abdomen, vent, 
and  under  tail-coverts,  white  ; .sides  of  abdomen  washed 
with  greyish  lilac  ; bill  slaty  bluish,  paler  towards  the 
tip;  feet  flesh  pink;  naked  skin  round  eye  mealy  lavender; 
iris  ochre  yellow'. 

The  female  is  perhaps  a little  duller  in  tint  on  the 
breast  than  the  male,  but  barely  distinguishable  from  it. 

Gould  says  of  this  bird  : — “As  the  structure  of  its  legs 
would  indicate,  it  passes  much  of  its  time  on  the  ground, 
feeding  on  the  seeds  of  various  kinds  of  grasses  and 
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leguminous  plants.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  the  Dove  tribe  inhabiting  Australia,  hut  it  is  also  one 
of  the  most  tame  and  docile,  if  I may  judge  from  the  few 
I observed  on  the  heated  plains  of  New  South  Wales. 
Their  confidence  was  such  that  they  sometimes  perched 
within  two  yards  of  the  spot  where  I was  sitting.  Extreme 
thirst  and  a scanty  supply  of  water  may,  however,  have 
rendered  them  more  tame  or  hold  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been.” 

Tn  its  wild  state  this  bird  breeds  in  August,  making  a 
flimsy  nest  of  thin  twigs  on  the  lower  leaves  of  Pandan  us; 
two  white  eggs  are  laid.  In  December,  1896, 1 purchased 
a pair  of  this  species,  the  female  of  which  lived  exactly 
a year,  dying  on  the  8th  December,  1897.  In  Aprii, 
1898,  I purchased  a supposed  female — a bird  decidedly 
smaller  than  my  male  — and  turned  the  two  into  an  aviary 
apart  from  other  doves,  as  I found  the  cock  Bar-sliouldered 
Dove  a perfect  tyrant  towards  all  other  Columbcc. 
Gould  states  that  the  female  is  smaller  than  the  male, 
hut  he  should  have  said  than  some  males,  for  it  soon 
became  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  larger 
bird  tormented  and  plucked  the  smaller,  that  both 
were  cocks ; indeed,  after  I had  separated  them  they  would 
constantly  call  to  each  other,  both  cooing  exactly  alike — 
a song  which  has  a most  impudent,  conceited  sound, 
a-hooey,  hue.hoo , the  ch  sounded  rather  hard  ; indeed,  the 
latter  part  of  the  call  has  been  mistaken  for  that  of  a 
Cuckoo. 

I tried  my  old  cock  bird  with  a hen  Necklaced  Dove, 
hut  had  to  remove  her  to  save  her  life.  I now  keep  him 
in  my  Weaver  aviary,  where  he  is  harmless,  as  Doves 
do  not  molest  other  birds. 

Peaceful  Dove. 

( Geopelia  tranquilla. ) 

Mr.  Gould  says  that  this  pretty  and  modestly- 
coloured  little  species  is  common  in  the  interior  of 
Australia,  northward  from  New  South  Wales,  but  (so 
far  as  he  could  ascertain)  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
Southern  or  Western  Australia.  The  length  of  this 
bird  is  8f  inches  ; its  face  and  throat  are  grey  ; the 
upper  surface  is  ashy-brown,  each  feather  barred  with 
black  at  the  extremity ; the  bastard  wing  and  pri- 
mal ies  dark  brown ; shoulders  below  chestnut  ; the 
breast,  sides,  and  back  of  neck  grey,  narrowly  barred 
with  black ; abdomen  and  flanks  vinous  ; the  four  cen- 
tral tail  feathers  ashy  brown  ; the  remainder  black, 
broadly  tipped  with  white  ; the  bill  and  orbits  bright 
greyish  blue,  the  iris  of  the  eye  bright  ash  grey  ; the  legs 
greenish  grey  in  front,  reddish  flesh-coloured  behind. 
Mr.  Gould  says  that  this  bird  is  “ chiefly  observed  on 
the  ground,  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  various  plants  under 
the  shelter  of  thinly-timbered  forests  bordering  plains.” 
A local  variety  of  the  above — which  only  differs  from  it 
in  size,  being  nearly  a third  smaller — is  Geopelia  placida, 
a small  Dove  abundantly  and  evenly  distributed  over 
the  Cobang  Peninsula  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
Its  favourite  haunts,  Mr.  Gould  says,  are  “moist 
meadows  or  the  grassy  banks  of  small  streams”;  it 
feeds  principally  on  the  seeds  of  grasses,  and  is  seen  “ in 
flocks  of  from  twenty  to  fifty,  which,  when  disturbed, 
generally  fly  to  the  nearest  tree.  On  alighting  they 
jerk  the  tail  very  erect,  and  utter  a slowly-repeated  and 
monotonous  double  note  ; at  other  times  they  coo  very 
faintly.” 

I think  I purchased  my  first  pair  of  this  pretty  little 
Dove  in  1891,  and  I found  them  singularly  dull  in  their 
behaviour ; far  from  spending  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  on  the  ground,  they  never  left  a branch  excepting 
to  feed,  and  were  by  no  means  large  eaters.  In  spite 
of  their  usually  seeking  for  their  food  on  the  ground, 
die  species  of  Geopelia,  when  kept  in  aviaries,  spend 


more  time  in  the  branches  cooing,  bowing,  and  preening 
one  another’s  feathers ; at  any  rate,  that  is  my  experi- 
ence of  them. 

A pair  of  Zebra  Doves  which  I purchased  in  1895 
made  things  so  uncomfortable  for  my  first  pair  of  Peace- 
ful Doves  that  the  cock  died,  and  I had  to  remove  the 
hen,  which  died  in  April,  1896;  a second  pair  bought 
that  year  I putin  the  next  aviary,  where  the  cock  still 
lives  in  1900,  as  I pen  these  lines. 

I bought  a third  pair  in  1896,  and  lost  the  hen  in 
January,  1898.  The  liens  of  all  these  Doves  seem  more 
delicate  than  the  cocks. 

The  name  “Peaceful”  as  applied  to  this  species 
strangely  enough  is  true  to  its  nature  ; the  names  given 
to  birds  are  often  inappropriate  in  the  extreme,  as 
witness  the  name  Zebra  Waxbill  applied  to  the  gold- 
breasted bird  instead  of  to  the  Green  Avadavat,  the 
name  Indigo  Bunting  applied  to  a bright  blue  bird,  and 
that  of  Ultramarine  Finch  to  an  indigo-coloured  bird, 
Melodious  Finch  to  a bird  whose  song  is  insignificant,  and 
so  on. 

Zebra  Dove. 

( Geoptclia  striata.) 

Nearly  related  to  the  preceding  species,  with  which 
the  smaller  dealers  often  confound  it.  It  is  a native  of 
Southern  Tenasserim,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Indo- 
Malayan  Archipelago  ; from  the  Philippines  southward 
to  Lombock,  the  Celebes,  and  Amboyna.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Seychelles,  Madagascar,  Mauritius, 
Round  Island,  Reunion,  and  St.  Helena. 

The  general  resemblance  of  this  bird  to  the  preceding 
is  so  great  that  it  will,  perhaps,  be  most  useful  to  point 
out  the  chief  distinctive  features.  The  back  of  the 
crown  is  somewhat  redder  ; the  black  and  white  bands 
crossing  the  neck  only  extend  over  the  sides  of  the 
breast;  the  feet  are  vinous  or  purplish-red;  the  bill 
slaty-black,  the  iris  brown. 

As  already  noted,  I purchased  a pair  of  this  species 
in  1895  ; since  the  removal  of  the  Peaceful  Doves,  which 
aroused  the  wrath  of  the  male  and  kept  him  ever  on  the 
alert  to  express  it  by  vindictive  hunting  and  plucking, 
the  two  birds  have  settled  down  into  a stupid  humdrum 
pair ; the  hen  has  acquired  the  very  common  hut 
undesirable  habit  of  growinga  monstrous  upper  mandible, 
which  eventually  has  to  be  trimmed,  as  it  interferes  with 
her  feeding  and  reduces  her  to  a state  of  weakness,  in 
which  she  can  easily  he  captured;  at  other  times,  in  spite 
of  her  generally  apathetic  and  sluggish  behaviour,  it  is 
by  no  means  so  easy  to  get  her  into  the  net. 

Diamond  Dove. 

( Geopelia  cuneata.) 

A native  of  Australia,  with  the  exception  of  Cape  York 
and  Rockingham  Bay. 

In  colouring  it  is  prettier  than  its  peaceful  relative, 
and  its  much  smaller  size  renders  it  charming.  The 
cock  bird  has  a delicate  grey  head,  neck,  and  breast, 
which  fades  into  white  on  the  belly  and  under  tail-coverts; 
the  hack  and  shoulders  are  cinnamon  brown  ; the  wing- 
coverts  dark  grey  ; each  feather  of  the  wing-coverts  and 
scapularies  has  a white  spot  near  the  tip  of  each  web, 
narrowly  edged  with  black ; the  bastard  wing  and 
primaries  are  brown,  the  latter,  with  their  inner  webs, 
rufous  for  two-thirds  of  their  length  ; the  four  central 
tail-feathers  are  grey,  shading  into  black  at  their  extre- 
mity, and  with  black  shafts  ;the  remaining  tail-feathers 
are  greyish  black  at  the  base  and  pure  white  for  the 
remainder  of  their  length  ; the  iris  of  their  eye  is  either 
bright  red  surrounded  by  naked  skin  of  the  same  colour, 
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or  greenish  yellow  on  a similarly  coloured  ground  ; the 
bill  is  dark  olive  brown  ; the  legs,  reddish  flesh-colour  or 
yellowish.  The  hen  differs  from  the  cock  in  its  slightly 
inferior  size,  the  browner  tint  of  the  back  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  upper  surface  generally,  and  the  larger  white 
spots  on  the  wings.  This  pretty  little  Dove  is  common 
on  the  Murray  and  Darling  ; it  is  more  frequently 
seen  on  the  ground  than  in  trees.  Mr.  Gould  says  of 
it : — “ I sometimes  met  with  it  in  small  flocks,  but  more 
often  in  pairs.  It  runs  over  the  ground  with  a short 
bobbing  motion  of  the  tail,  and  while  feeding  is  so 
remarkably  tame  as  almost  to  admit  of  its  being  taken 
by  the  hand  ; and  if  forced  to  take  wing,  it  merely  flies 
to  the  nearest  tree,  and  there  remains  motionless  among 
the  branches.  I not  infrequently  observed  it  close  to 
the  open  doors  of  the  huts  of  the  stock-keepers  of  the 
interior,  who,  from  its  being  so  constantly  before  them, 
regard  it  with  little  interest.  The  nest  is  a frail  but 
beautiful  structure,  formed  of  the  stalks  of  a few  flower- 
ing grasses,  crossed  and  interwoven  after  the  manner  of 
the  other  Doves.”  It  lays  two  white  eggs.  Mr.  Gould 
describes  its  song  as  very  plaintive  ; but  at  times  he  says 
that  it  utters  a singular  note  which  much  resembles  the 
distant  crowing  of  a cock. 

I purchased  two  pairs  of  this  species  in  1896,  which 
were  constantly  at  war,  or  rather  the  two  cock  birds 
were,  and  the  death  of  one  of  the  hens  increased  the 
disaffection,  so  that  from  morning  to  night  the  stronger 
cock  bird  chased  the  weaker  up  and  down  the  aviary, 
either  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground.  It  was  a pretty  sight  to 
watch  these  most  active  of  the  smaller  Doves  turning 
and  twisting  in  the  air,  in  the  attempt  the  one  to  capture, 
the  other  to  evade. 

From  time  to  time  nesting  was  commenced  and  eggs 
were  deposited,  but  I suppose  the  incessant  quarrelling 
interfered  with  incubation,  for  no  eggs  were  ever 
hatched.  In  1899  the  hen  and  later  the  weaker  cock 
bird  died,  so  that  I was  left  with  a solitary  male. 
Although  I have  not  been  fox-tunate  enough  to  increase 
my  stock  of  this  gem  amongst  Doves,  Messrs.  J.  Housden, 
Seth  Smith,  St.  Quintin,  and  others  have  succeeded. 

Canary  and  millet  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  thi'ee 
pi’eceding  species  in  health. 

Steel-Barred  Dove. 

( Colnmbula  picui. ) 

I have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  a descriptive  name 
to  this  beautiful  little  species,  in  place  of  the  unmeaning 
term  Picul  Dove.  I hope  someone  who  has  kept  it  will 
do  the  same  kind  office  for  the  Picazuro  Pic/eon,  and  the 
Talpacoti  Dove.  Such  names  to  the  English  student  of 
bird  life  have  no  meaning,  and  ought  to  be  abolished  ; 
but  one  needs  to  know  the  living  birds  to  select  satis- 
factory titles  for  them. 

C.  picul  inhabits  S.  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Argentina, 
Chili,  and  Bolivia. 

Adult  lxxale  above  brownish  ash,  the  forehead  nearly 
white,  the  crown  grey  ; beneath,  pale  vinaeeous  brown- 
ish ; the  chin,  throat,  and  centre  of  abdomen  white  ; 
from  the  upper  mandible  to  the  eye  is  a straight  dusky 
line,  almost  black  ; outer  upper  wing-coverts  and  inner 
secondaries  with  white  borders  to  the  outer  webs ; outer 
lesser  wing-coverts  barred  near  their  extremities  with 
steel-blue,  forming  a straight  bar  across  the  wing ; 
quills,  primary  coverts,  bastard  wing,  and  under  wing- 
coverts,  black ; two  central  tail-feathers  like  the  back, 
the  succeeding  ones  more  slaty  and  longitudinally 
streaked,  and  bordered  towards  tlie  tips  with  brownish 
and  white  ; then  two  white  feathers  on  each  side  washed, 
excepting  towards  the  tips,  with  grey  on  the  inner  webs, 
and  with  a tapering,  slaty  grey  border  to  the  outer 


webs  ; outer  feathers,  white  ; feet,  lake-red  ; bill,  ashy  at 
base  of  culmen,  otherwise  pale  bluish  at  base  and  slaty- 
black  on  the  apical  half ; iris,  claret-coloured. 

The  female  is  a little  duller  and  distinctly  browner 
above,  the  breast  also  is  browner. 

In  its  wild  state  this  bird  is  usually  seen  in  pairs, 
although  occasionally  from  a dozen  to  a score  may  be 
seen  in  one  flock.  Accoi-ding  to  Hudson,  its  notes  are 
rather  loud  and  somewhat  monotonous.  In  captivity 
they  either  consist  of  a prolonged  rattling  coo,  or  are 
just  audible  and  more  like  a subdued  moan  than  a coo. 
The  nest  is  quite  normal,  and  the  eggs,  two  in  number, 
are  small,  white,  and  rather  short  and  hardly  oval.  In 
their  native  haunts  these  tiny  Doves  breed  two  or  three 
times  in  the  season,  the  last  brood  being  sometimes  pro- 
duced as  late  as  May.  I have  had  eggs  laid  by  a crippled 
hen  in  my  bird-room  during  the  same  month. 

I purchased  my  first  pair  of  this  species  in  December, 
1896,  but  could  not  keep  them  together  as  the  hen  has 
a drooping  wing  and  flies  with  difficulty,  so  that  she 


Steel-Barred  Dove. 

( Columbnla  picui.) 

was  at  the  mercy  of  my  Bleeding-heart  Pigeons,  which 
would  have  killed  her  bad  I not  removed  her  from  that 
aviary. 

I was  long  puzzled  as  to  the  identity  of  this  Dove, 
which  I imagined  might  be  the  Pigmy  Dove  ( Chamapelia 
minuta),  a species  which  has,  I believe,  been  more 
recently  imported.  In  January,  1900,  I purchased  two 
more  pairs,  of  which  one  female  died  two  or  three  days 
afterwards,  although  no  cause  of  death  could  be  dis- 
covered. I was  thus  able  to  identify  the  bird  with 
certainty.  Later  on,  a cock  bird  died  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Cresswell,  he  informed  me  that  his 
experience  of  these  so-called  Picui  Doves  was  that  they 
died  suddenly  and  unaccountably  ; oddly  enough,  my 
original  pair  still  survives. 

Passerine  Dove. 

( Chamcepelia  passerina. ) 

This  most  charming  diminutive  Dove  has  a wide 
distribution,  being  found  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  the 
West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  South  America,  as 
far  as  Peru  and  Paraguay.  The  most  brilliantly  coloured 
examples  ai'e  said  to  occur  in  the  Socorro  Islands  and 
Jamaica. 

The  adult  male  has  the  forehead,  sides  of  head  and 
neck,  breast  and  abdomen  vinous  ; crown  and  nape 
bluish  grey  with  dark  edges  to  the  feathers,  this  is  also 
the  case  with  the  feathers  at  the  sides  of  the  neck;  upper 
wing-coverts  vinous,  flights  cinnamon  bordered  externally 
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and  tipped  with  dull  brown,  the  inner  secondaries  and 
outer  greater  wing-coverts  chiefly  of  this  colour;  the  wing 
blotched  with  steel-blue  shading  into  violet,  remainder 
of  upper  surface  olive-brown,  the  lateral  tail  feathers 
greyish  at  base,  black  at  extremities,  the  outermost 
tipped  with  white  ; feathers  of  lower  throat  and  front 
of  breast  with  dusky  centres  ; middle  of  abdomen  and 
base  of  under  tail  coverts  whitish,  the  longer  coverts 
dusky ; feet  flesh-coloured ; bill  yellow  with  dusky 
tips  ; iris  red. 

The  female  is  browner,  showing  little  or  no  vinous 
tinting  ; the  young  are  still  duller,  but  the  upper  parts 
are  barred  with  white  at  the  ends  of  the  feathers. 

In  its  wild  state  this  bird  is  mostly  seen  in  pairs  in 
tolerably  open  country,  roads,  and  arable  land  ; occa- 
sionally companies  may  Ire  seen  feeding  together  in  the 
morning  or  afternoon,  hut  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  they  retire  to  the  shades. 

I purchased  a pair  of  this  pretty  little  Dove  on  July 
10th,  1899,  but  the  female,  unhappily,  died  egg-bound 
(having  paired  with  a Picui  or  Steel-barred  Dove)  on  the 
28th  December.  I purchased  a second  female  about 
February,  1900,  and  turned  her  into  a large  cage  with 
the  male  bird,  which  constantly  quivered  its  wings  and 
showed  her  great  attention,  trying  his  utmost  to  induce 
her  to  nest  in  a Canary  nest-box  containing  the  shed 
foliage  from  a pine  which  he  carried  into  the  box  ; she 
did  not,  however,  lay.  Finding  an  egg  of  a Steel-barred 
Dove  in  my  bird-room,  I placed  it  in  the  nest-box,  and 
the  pair  incubated  it  steadily,  but  without  result.  Later 
on,  I substituted  a small  saucer-shaped  woven  nest 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Abrahams,  and  after  a time  the 
birds  adopted  this,  and  will,  I hope,  use  it  as  a nest  for 
laying  in. 

There  is  usually  not  much  trouble  in  inducing  this 
tiny  Dove  to  breed  in  captivity  ; provided  that  the  hen 
does  not  become  egg-bound,  it  is  probably  only  a matter 
of  time. 

It  is  funny  to  watch  these  birds  on  the  ground,  as  they 
often  run  with  the  tail  standing  quite  upright ; their 
ordinary  note  is  a soft  hoo,  hoo  ; but  Russ  says  they  have 
also  a loud  call  which  sounds  like  heho! 

The  Pigmy  Dove  (Chanuepclia  minula)  has,  appa- 
rently been  imported  recently,  the  Rev.  Hubert  D. 
Astley  having  written  to  the  A vicvltural  Magazine,  in 
February,  1900,  stating  his  belief  that  he  has  picked  up 
a pair.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a fair 
number  of  Passerine  Doves  were  impoi  ted  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  and,  if  not  familiar  with  the  latter,  the 
rev.  gentleman  may  have  wrongly  identified  his  birds. 
The  Zoological  Society  appears  never  to  have  owned 
C.  minuta. 

The  Talpacoti  Dove  (Chamapclia  tcilpacoti)  is  a 
species  of  which  I have  never  seen  examples  in  the 
bird  market,  but  which  has  been  on  exhibition  in  our 
Zoological  Gardens.  It  is  of  a deeper  (brownish  vinous 
red)  colour  than  the  majority  of  the  small  American 
Doves,  but  has  similar  blue-blackish  blotches  on  the 
wings.  In  its  wild  state  this  bird  breeds  in  orange 
groves.  It  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  ground,  but  is  very 
wild.  It  has  been  bred  in  Germany. 

Geoffroy’s  Dove. 

(Peristera  geoffroyi.) 

An  inhabitant  of  South-eastern  Brazil. 

The  adult  male  above  is  bluish  grey, nearly  white  on  the 
forehead  ; the  wing  coverts  crossed  by  three  oblique 
bands  edged  with  blue-black,  that  on  the  lesser  coverts 
blue,  the  two  others  on  the  median  and  greater  coverts 
purplish  chestnut ; these  bands  are  edged  behind  with 
pale  grey;  bastard  wing  and  primary  coverts  black; 


flights  brown  with  pale  margins  ; all  the  tail  feathers 
excepting  the  central  pair  with  white  tips  increasing 
outwardly  in  depth ; throat  whitish ; breast  grey ; 
abdomen,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  pure  white  ; under- 
wing  coverts  black  ; feet  blood  red  ; bill  blackish  ; iris 
deep  brown  with  orange  outer  ring. 

The  female  and  young  are  reddish  brown,  paler  on 
the  forehead  ; the  wings  browner  than  in  the  male,  the 
two  outer  bands  chestnut  edged  behind  with  fawn 
colour ; the  flights  with  reddish  margins  ; all  the  tail 
feathers,  excepting  the  central  pair,  greyish  at  base, 
black  in  tbe  middle,  and  reddish-fawn  towards  their 
extremities;  the  throat  and  abdonrerr  pale  reddish- 
brown,  the  breast  deeper ; the  vent  and  under  tail- 
coverts  fawn  coloured. 

Tolerably  abundant  in  New  Freiburg,  where  it  feeds 
not  only  upon  seeds  but  upon  fleshy  fruits. 

Our  Zoological  Gardens  first  obtained  this  Dove  in 
1874,  and  subsequently  to  1876  the  species  was  success- 
fully bred  there.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a rare  bird 
in  the  trade,  which  is,  unfortunately,  true  of  many 
others  of  the  more  attractive  seed-eating  Doves.  This 
is  not  merely  the  case  in  the  English  market,  for  Dr. 
Russ  notes  it  as  rare  in  the  German  trade. 

Although  Burmeister  does  not  say  so,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  nest  of  this  bird  consists  of  a platform  of 
twigs,  and  that  the  eggs  are  white  and  two  in  number. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BRONZE  WING  AND  OTHER  PIGEONS. 

The  first  species  which  we  have  lo  deal  with  bears  but 
little  resemblance  to  those  that  follow,  but  Count  Sal- 
vadori  includes  it  with  them  in  his  sub-family  Phabincr, 
— a group  containing  some  of  the  most  gorgeously- 
coloured  of  the  seed -eating  Doves. 

Cape  Dove. 

(ffiwrt  eapensis.) 

Common  in  Tropical  and  Southern  Africa,  Madagas- 
car, also  near  Jeddah  and  Aden,  in  Arabia. 

The  adult  male  has  the  anterior  half  of  the  head,  in- 
cluding the  chin,  throat,  and  centre  of  breast  in  front, 
covered  by  a black  mask  bordered  behind  by  a diffused 
white  band  ; remainder  of  body  above  and  two  central 
tail-feathers  olivaceous  brown,  tbe  outer  tail-coverts  and 
these  tail-feathers  tipped  with  black  ; two  black  belts, 
with  a broad  pale  sandy  greyish  belt  between  them 
across  the  rump  ; the  lateral  tail  feathers  bluish  ash  with 
a broad  subterminal  black  belt ; the  two  outside  feathers 
with  the  outer  w-eb,  from  tbe  base  to  the  belt,  pure 
white  ; wing-coverts  whitish  ash,  the  scapularies  indis- 
tinctly barred  with  olive-brownish ; the  inner  coverts  with 
large  blue-black  patches  ; primaries  bright  mahogany 
red  with  the  greater  part  of  the  outer  webs  and  the  tips 
black;  secondaries  pearl-grey, dusky  internally, the  inner- 
most feathers  sandy  brown  ; breast  and  abdomen  white  ; 
under  tail  coverts  blackish  towards  the  centre  ; primary 
coverts  and  primaries  below  mahogany  red,  tipped  and 
partly  bordered  with  black,  secondaries  and  tail  1 elow 
mostly  black,  the  two  outside  tail  feathers  with  a white 
outer  stripe  as  above,  feet  deep  llesh  red,  bill  crimson 
towards  the  base,  orange  towards  tbe  tip;  iris,  chest  - 
nut-brown. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  the  facial 
mask  almost  white  ; the  ear-coverts,  sides,  and  front  of 
neck  and  crop  pale  ashy  brown. 

The  young  nearly  resemble  the  female,  but  tbe  crown 
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anil  neck  are  banded  with  blackish  ; the  wing-coverts 
are  greyish-brown  banded  with  blackish  and  with  buff- 
whitish  terminal  spots,  feet  deep  purplish,  bill  black. 

This  is  a s'range-looking  bird,  the  head,  when  viewed 
in  profile,  being  almost  square,  or,  as  only  the  two 
upper  angles  are  distinguishable,  perhaps  one  ought  to 
say  that  the  crown  is  tiattish  and  truncated. 

The  Cape  Rove  is  irregularly  bub  somewhat  abun- 
dantly imported  ; only,  unfortunately,  very  few  females 
seem  to  be  sent  home,  so  that  I have  never  been  able  to 
obtain  that  sex. 

In  Northern  Africa  this  confiding  little  bird  is  met 
with,  not  only  on  wooded  steppes,  but  round  farm  build- 
ings, hedges,  and  gardens.  It  nests  from  June  to 
September,  when  it  is  seen  in  pairs,  but  at  other  times 
in  small  flocks.  The  nest  is  placed  in  palms,  Parkin- 
sonias,  and  acacias,  being  formed  of  a few  dry  twigs. 
During  the  breeding  season  the  males  are  quarrelsome. 

The  flight  of  this  Dove  is  rather  weak  and  undulating, 
but  graceful.  In  its  wild  state  it  spends  much  of  its 
time  on  the  earth,  but  in  captivity  it  sits  nearly  all  day 
stupidly  upon  a branch,  only  Hying  down  at  regular 


Head  of  Cape  Dove. 


times  to  feed  : the  cry  sounds  like  Hoo-roo-roo,  the  tail 
being  spread  and  jerked  upwards  at  the  same  time. 

I purchased  two  cocks  in  1895,  one  of  which  died  the 
following  year  ; when  too  weak  to  stand  it  rolled  over 
on  its  back,  and  my  Zebra  Finches  had  plucked  all  the 
feathers  from  its  under  parts  when  I discovered  it.  The 
second  bird  died  early  in  1897,  so  that  I only  had  two 
\ ears’  experience  of  this  species  in  captivity  ; it  struck 
me  as,  without  exception,  the  dullest  and  least  inteiest- 
ing  Dove  lever  had.  Doubtless  if  L could  have  obtained 
a hen  things  would  have  been  livelier. 

Although  this  bird  lias  been  bred  in  Germany,  Dr.  Russ 
considers  it  a difficult  bird  to  rear,  as  the  1 rood  is 
especially  likely  to  be  lost  through  misadventure  ; he, 
however,  had  a pair  which  nested  on  the  lloor  behind  a 
la:ge  cage,  and  brought  up  the  young. 

Millet  and  canary  seem  to  suffice  for  this  Dove. 

Tambourine  Pigeon. 

(Tympanist ria  bicolor. ) 

This  pretty  pied  Dove  inhabits  South  Africa,  extend- 
ing northward  on  the  west  to  Casamance,  and  on  the 
east  to  Mombas ; it  occurs  also  in  Madagascar,  the 
Comoro  Islands,  and  Fernando  Po. 

The  adult  male  is  brownish  grey  above  ; the  forehead, 
eyebrow  stripes,  cheeks,  and  under  surface  pure  white  ; 
the  lores  dark  brown  ; two  broad  dark  brown  belts 
across  the  rump,  with  a pale  greyish-brown  belt  between 
them  ; a similar  indistinct  band  bordering  the  second 
dark  belt ; inner  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  spotted 
with  very  dark  green  or  purple  ; primary  coverts  and 


primaries  cinnamon,  the  outer  webs  and  tips  dark 
brown  ; six  central  tail  feathers  deep  reddish-brown,  the 
outer  three  on  each  side  shading  into  grey  and  having  a 
black  subterminal  belt;  under  wing-coverts  and 
axillaries  cinnamon  ; lower  Hanks  washed  with  brown  ; 
tail  below  brown,  with  indistinct  subterminal  belt ; the 
central  feathers  with  pale  brown  tips,  the  outer  ones 
with  grey  tips  ; feet  dull  crimson  ; bill  dark  purplish  ; 
iris  hazel. 

The  female  has  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  under  sur- 
face somewhat  greyish,  and  the  wing  spots  blackish 
without  metallic  shading.  Young  birds  show  reddish 
bands  towards  the  tips  of  the  secondaries. 

The  Tambourine  Dove  is  a frequenter  of  bushy  coun- 
try not  far  from  the  coast ; it  feeds  on  the  seeds 
of  the  castor-oil  plant  and  other  seeds  which  drop 
from  the  trees.  It  descends  to  the  ground  to  feed  ; its 
flight  is  swift,  .and  it  is  always  seen  singly  or  in  pairs. 
The  coo  is  ventriloquial,  soft,  and  plaintive  ; it  is  uttered 
slowly  at  first,  but  more  and  more  rapidly,  until  it  ends 
in  a continued  vibration. 

After  1883  this  Dove  was  imported  freely  for  a time, 
and  then  again  it  disappeared  from  the  market.  A pair 
was  brought  home  by  Lieut.  Horsbough  in  1899  and 
given  to  my  friend  Mr.  James  Housden,  of  Sydenham, 
on  condition  that  if  they  bred  I should  have  the  first 
pair  of  youngsters  ; unluckily  forme,  they  have  not  bred. 
I have  tried  very  hard  to  get  some  of  these  Doves 
brought  home,  and  have  received  many  promises,  but  (as 
usual)  no  performances. 

Emerald  Dove. 

( Chalcojyelia  afra.) 

I have  coveted  this  gem  among  African  Doves  more 
than  any  other,  but  have  never  seen  a living  specimen. 
It  is  very  widely  distributed,  and  at  certain  seasons  is 
seen  in  immense  crowds,  so  that  there  is  no  real  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  imported  wholesale.  Its  range 
extends  over  the  whole  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  about 
17  deg.  N.  latitude. 

The  adult  male  has  the  crown  leaden  grey,  ehangingto 
white  on  the  forehead;  the  upper  surface  of  the  body 
pale  brown  with  two  black  belts  across  the  lower  back 
and  between  them  a pale  brown  one  ; upper  tail-coverts 
narrowly  tipped  with  black ; bastard  wing  black  ; primary 
coverts  and  flights  cinnamon,  edged  on  outer  web  and 
tipped  with  dark  brown ; some  inner  median  coverts 
and  axillaries  ornamented  with  bold  spots  of  steel-blue 
and  emerald  green  ; four  central  tail-feathers  brown, 
becoming  black  at  the  tip,  remaining  feathers  grey, 
with  black  terminal  belt,  the  outer  ones  with  whitisli 
base  to  the  outer  webs  ; chin  and  middle  of  throat 
whitish,  sides  of  head,  neck,  back  of  throat  and  breast 
vinous,  fading  to  white  on  abdomen  and  vent  ; under 
tail-coverts,  excepting  the  outer  ones,  black  ; axillaries 
and  under  wing-coverts  bright  cinnamon  ; feet  brownish 
red  ; bill  dull  red  with  the  tip  yellow  ; iris  brown. 

The  female  is  about  an  inch  shorter  than  the  male,  and 
(according  to  some  authorities,  but  not  all)  has  the 
metallic  wing-spots  golden  green,  the  under  parts  more 
suffused  with  vinous;  bill  dark  brown  without  ye'low 
tip. 

Captain  Shelley,  Finsch,  and  Hartlaub  consider  the 
green  spotted  bird  as  a variety  of  that  with  blue  spots  ; 
Von  Heuglin  considered  the  difference  to  be  purely  a 
local  one,  the  blue-spotted  form  being  the  only  one  that 
he  met  with  in  North-East  Africa,  the  green-spotted 
one  being  found  further  south.  Mr.  Anderson  says  that 
the  green-spotted  form  is  the  male,  and  Count  Salvadori 
implies  that  it  is  the  female.  It  would  be  extremely 
interesting  to  obtain  half-a-dozen  examples,  in  the  hope 
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of  securing  sexes,  and  breeding  the  species  so  as  to  set 
this  matter  straight  once  for  all. 

In  its  wild  state  the  Emerald  Dove  makes  its  nest  in 
the  lower-growing  acacias  or  Zizyphus  bushes,  some- 
times placing  it  close  to  the  main  trunk  a few  feet  from 
the  ground,  sometimes  in  the  outer  branches.  As  usual, 
the  nest  is  carelessly  constructed  from  a few  twigs,  and 
two  sordid  white  eggs  are  laid. 

The  bird  is  seen  in  various  places  feeding  upon  wild 
stone-fruits,  berries,  tufted  maize,  and  other  seeds. 

The  breeding  season  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season,  and  then  the  very  melodious  song  is  heard.  1 
am  told  by  those  who  have  heard  it  that  it  consists  of 
eight  notes,  representing  the  complete  musical  scale ; 
but,  according  to  Von  Heuglin,  it  is  Duu-duu-duu-du- 
du-du-da. 

Although  this  species  has  been  bred  on  several  occa- 
sions at  the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  the  sexual 
question  seems  to  be  still  undecided.  My  friend  Mr. 
Housden  tells  me  that  he  has  this  dove,  but  I have 
not  seen  his  specimen. 

Australian  Green-winged  Dove. 

( Chalcophaps  chrysochlorct. ) 

This  bird  has  a wide  range,  occurring  in  the  Timor 
group,  Moluccas,  Papua,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia, 
Australia,  and  Lord  Howe’s  Island. 

The  colouring  of  this  species  is  simple  but  remark- 
able, the  prevailing  colour  of  the  adult  male  being  rich 
vinous,  with  a chocolate  sub-tint,  the  nape  slightly  more 
purplish,  the  back  and  wings  emerald  green,  with  the 
bend  of  the  wing  snow-white  ; lower  back  dark,  with 
two  grey  bars  ; outer  tail-feathers  grey  ; feet  dull  crim- 
son ; bill  bright  red,  with  yellower  cere;  iris  brown. 

The  female  is  slightly  duller  than  the  male,  more 
chocolate  in  tint ; the  patch  at  bend  of  wing  greyish  ; 
tail  above  chestnut  brown,  the  lateral  feathers  with 
a black  subterminal  belt;  the  outer  feathers  as  in  the 
male.  In  the  young  the  outer  webs  of  the  flights  are 
washed  with  chestnut. 

In  its  wild  state  this  Dove  is  abundant  and  confiding  ; 
it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  it  is  freely,  though  not 
regularly,  imported,  especially  as  it  is  hardy  and  endur- 
ing. I purchased  a pair  in  December,  1896,  and  still 
have  them  ; they  show  no  inclination  to  breed,  but  sit 
on  the  branches,  content  with  looking  pretty,  nearly  the 
whole  day  ; occasionally  the  cock  bird  utters  a melan- 
choly moan  which  sounds  almost  human,  but  this  is 
chiefly  towards  evening  ; at  other  times  it  is  absolutely 
silent.  I do  not  know  whether  this  singularly  apathetic 
species  has  ever  been  bred  in  captivity,  but,  I should 
think,  probably  not. 

Indian  Green-winged  Dove. 

( Chalcophaps  indica .) 

Ranges  from  India  and  Ceylon  through  Burmali  and 
South  China  through  Malaysia  to  Western  New  Guinea 
and  the  islands  in  Geelvink  Bay. 

In  the  adult  male  the  forehead  and  eyebrow  streak 
are  white,  shading  into  bluish  leaden  on  the  crown  and 
nape  ; bill  coral  red  with  dusky  cere  ; feet  dull  purplish 
crimson  ; orbit  livid  fleshy ; iris  dark  brown  ; other- 
wise very  similar  to  the  preceding  species. 

The  female  has  the  forehead  dull  grey  and  the  eye- 
brow stripe  narrower  ; the  crown,  nape,  and  upper  back 
brown  ; under  surface  reddish  brown  finely  speckled 
with  grey ; bend  of  wing  brown  ; four  central  tail 
feathers  brownish  black,  two  next  with  a chestnut 


tinge  towards  the  base  ; outer  feathers  grey  with  black 
subterminal  belt. 

The  young  is  said  to  be  dusky  brown  above,  with 
little  green,  and  barred  below. 

In  India  this  Dove  inhabits  forests  and  well-wooded 
districts,  being  most  abundant  in  bamboo  jungles.  It  is 
found  up  to  an  elevation  of  at  least  3,000  feet,  and 
obtains  its  food  chiefly  on  the  earth  in  forest  roads  or 
clearings  ; its  eggs  are  sordid  white  ; and,  as  with  the 
preceding  species,  its  coo  is  a plaintive  moan. 

Numbers  of  individuals  of  this  species  are  sold  in  the 
Calcutta  market ; and,  from  time  to  time,  consignments 
reach  the  London  dealers.  In  1898  or  1899  l had  an 
opportunity  of  purchasing  examples,  but  they  were  in 
very  rough  condition,  and  as  I already  possessed  the 
nearly  related  Australian  species  I did  not  care  to  secure 
doubtfully  healthy  representatives  of  the  Indian  one. 

The  Malays  are  said  to  give  the  name  of  “ Fool  Pigeon  ” 
to  this  bird  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
capture  it.  Concealing  themselves  behind  an  arbour  of 
branches  in  a clearing,  they  scatter  rice  around,  and  the 
birds  crowd  round  in  such  numbers  and  with  so  little 
suspicion  that  they  are  seized  one  after  the  other  by 
hand  and  drawn  into  the  arbour,  the  remaining  Doves 
being  too  much  absorbed  to  notice  the  disappearance  of 
their  comrades.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Upper  Assam 
this  bird  is  described  as  being  shy. 

Dr.  Russ  bred  this  species  freely  in  his  bird-room,  the 
nest  being  formed  in  a wire  cage  hanging  high  up. 

Maiden  Dove. 

( Calopelia  puella. ) 

Usually  called  Schlegel’s  Dove  in  England,  but  I 
prefer  the  German  name  for  the  species.  It  inhabits 
West  Africa  from  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  Gaboon. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  adult  male  is  cinnamon, 
darker  above  than  below;  the  head  and  back  of  neck 
are  cobalt  blue  ; the  forehead  and  throat  blackish  ; lores 
black ; lower  part  of  neck  with  a vinous  tinge ; inner  greater 
wing-coverts  and  secondaries  spotted  with  golden  green  ; 
flights  pale  brown,  their  inner  webs  cinnamon  towards 
the  base  ; three  outer  tail-feathers  more  or  less  grey  at 
the  base  and  with  a subterminal  black  belt,  the  tips 
cinnamon  like  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  ; feet  brown  ; 
bill  dull  slate-colour,  yellowish  towards  the  tip ; iris 
brown. 

The  female  similar,  but  probably  a trifle  smaller  ; the 
young  has  black  bars  on  some  of  the  scapularies,  wing- 
coverts  and  secondaries. 

The  London  Zoological  Society  first  received  this 
charming  Dove  in  1870,  and  it  reached  the  Amsterdam 
Zoological  Gardens  in  1884.  Cross  of  Liverpool  received 
two  cocks  in  the  latter  year  which  he  sent  to  Dr.  Russ, 
who  found  them  tame,  confiding,  amiable,  and  peace- 
able. In  1888  Miss  Hagenbeck,  of  Hamburg,  exhibited 
two  hens  at  the  “Ornis”  Exhibition,  since  which  date 
the  species  has  been  imported  more  freely  into  Germany, 
and  a fair  series  has  been  secured  by  presentation  or 
purchase  by  tbe  London  Zoological  Gardens ; but, 
hitherto,  I have  not  seen  examples  at  any  dealer’s. 

The  wild  life  does  not  appear  to  have  been  studied,  so 
far  as  I can  tell  from  books  in  my  library. 

Bronze-winged  Pigeon. 

(Phaps  chcdcoptera.) 

A native  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  adult 
male  has  the  anterior  half  of  the  crown  ochreous  buff; 
behind  this  is  a dull  purplish  band  which  extends  on  to 
the  sides  of  the  crown  ; posterior  half  of  the  crown,  back 
of  neck,  and  upper  surface  brownish-grey ; the  scapu- 
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laries,  feathers  of  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coveits 
with  paler  edges  ; thiee  outer  rows  of  wing-coverts  with 
large  patches  of  metallic  emerald  green,  changing  in 
certain  lights  to  burnished  fierv  copper ; the  inner 
secondaries  with  large  patches  of  shining  violet,  changing 
to  greenish  Prussian-blue ; inner  webs  of  flights  reddish 
cinnamon  towards  the  base ; two  central  tail-feathers 
like  the  back  ; the  remainder  greyer  excepting  at  tip  and 
with  subterminal  black  belts ; lores  black,  an  angular 
bullish  line  partly  enclosing  the  eye  .above  ; and,  below 
the  eye,  a white  line  which  extends  over  the  ear-coverts  ; 
the  latter,  the  cheeks,  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  bluish 
ashy  ; throat  white  ; breast  vinous,  changing  to  grey  on 
the  abdomen  ; Hanks  brownish  grey  ; axillaries  and  under 
wing-coverts  cinnamon  ; feet  salmon  red ; bill  slaty- 
black  ; iris  chesnut  brown. 

The  female  lacks  the  buff  anterior  half  of  the  crown, 
which  is  uniformly  coloured,  the  margins  to  the  feathers 
of  the  upper  parts  broader  and  reddish  grey  ; the  breast 
greyer  with  brownish  edges  to  the  feathers.  The  young 
is  said  to  resemble  the  female. 

In  its  wild  state  this  beautiful  pigeon  frequents  sterile 
sandy  flats  in  open  forest  country  abounding  in  various 
species  of  Acacia,  upon  the  seeds  of  which  it  subsists  ; its 
breeding  season  is  from  August  to  Decjmber,  during 
which  months  it  often  rears  two  or  more  broods.  The 
nest  is  a rather  concave  structure  of  tivigs,  and  is 
placed  near  the  ground  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  an 
apple  or  gum. 

After  the  breeding  season  the  family  parties  betake 
themselves  to  the  stubble-fields,  where  twenty  to  thirty 
brace  may,  according  to  Gould,  be  killed  in  a day. 
These  gorgeous  birds  are  eaten  freely  by  all  classes  of 
residents  in  the  colony,  and  are  considered  an  excellent 
article  of  food. 

I purchased  a pair  of  these  pigeons,  at  rather  a high 
price,  on  July  5th,  1897,  and  both  sexes  soon  came 
into  perfect  plumage.  Unfortunately,  the  cock  proved  to 
be  rather  an  old  and  gouty-footed  individual,  so  that  (with 
the  best  intentions  to  assist  his  wife  in  the  duties  of  incu- 
bation) he  invariably  breaks  the  eggs  which  from  time 
to  time  are  deposited.  I have  thus  been  unfortunate 
enough  not  to  breed  this  bird,  though  I still  hope  to 
succeed  by  entrusting  the  eggs  to  Barbary  or  other 
doves.  My  friend  Mr.  1).  Seth-Smith  successfully  bred 
the  Bronze- wing  in  1887. 

As  regards  its  behaviour  in  captivity,  when  first 
received  it  is  rather  wild  and  nervous,  but  it  soon 
settles  down  and  becomes  as  steady  as  any  Dove, 
except,  perhaps,  the  “ Bleeding  Heart”  and  the  “Bar- 
bary.” When  nesting  it  is  inclined  to  be  aggressive  ; 
but,  being  an  arrant  coward,  the  much  smaller  Zcnaula 
aurita  made  its  life  such  a burden,  by  incessantly 
chasing  it  from  pillar  to  post  all  over  the  aviary,  that  I 
had  to  remove  a pair  of  these  tormentors  to  another 
enclosure,  where,  however,  they  are  equally  dis- 
agreeable to  other  Doves.  The  coo  of  the  Bronze- 
wing is  like  the  groan  of  a horse  wounded  to  death — a 
weird  and  awful  sound  ! 

PARTRIDGE  BRONZE-WING. 

(Geophaps  scripta.) 

A native  of  North-Western  and  Eastern  Australia, 
from  Rockingham  Bay  through  the  interior  to  Victoria. 
The  adult  male  above  is  pale  brown,  the  upper  wing- 
coverts  with  paler  tips ; the  forehead  somewhat  ashy  ; 
outer  webs  of  several  of  the  greater  coverts  with  a patch 
of  purple  shading  into  greenish,  and  obscured  by  darker 
bars ; tail-feathers,  excepting  the  two  central  ones, 
greyish  brown  at  the  base,  and  broadly  tipped  with 
black  ; lores,  black  ; a broad  stripe  from  the  lower 
mandihle  to  beneath  the  eye,  a second  from  the  pos- 


terior .ingle  of  the  eye  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  a spot 
on  the  side  of  the  neck,  the  chin  and  throat  snow-white  ; 
the  intervals  between  these  markings  jet-black,  this 
colour  surrounding  the  eye  and  forming  a crescent 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  throat:  abdomen,  grey; 
flanks,  white  ; feet,  deep  purplish  crimson  ; bill,  black  ; 
naked  skin  round  eye,  bluish  leaden,  the  corners  of  the 
iris  mealy  wine-red  ; iris  black. 

The  female  resembles  the  male  in  plumage,  but  is 
slightly  smaller. 

In  its  habits  this  bird  is  very  aberrant,  behaving  in 
some  respects  more  nearly  like  a Quail  than  a Pigeon. 
Gould  says  that  he  usually  observed  it  in  small  com- 
panies of  four  to  six  in  number,  which,  when  approached, 
ran  off  with  great  speed  and  crouched  down  on  the  bare 
plain  or  among  scanty  herbage,  where  it  often  remained 
until  almost  trodden  on.  When  finally  flushed  it  flies 
rapidly,  with  much  noise,  either  aligliting  on  another 
part  of  the  plain  or  upon  the  branch  of  a tree,  on  which 
it  squats,  like  the  Nightjar,  in  the  same  line  with  the 
limb.  The  eggs — two  in  number — are  deposited  upon 
the  bare  ground.  The  food  consists  of  grass  and  other 
seeds,  and  at  certain  seasons  insects  and  berries. 

According  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  the  nest  consists  of  a 
shallow  hole  in  the  ground  beside  a tuft  of  grass,  and 
lined  with  a few  blades  of  dry  grass.  The  eggs,  two  in 
number,  are  creamy  white. 

The  coo,  according  to  Dr.  Russ,  is  either  short  or  pro- 
longed ; he  says  that  its  flight  is  wild  and  exceedingly 
swift,  and  that  at  night  it  roosts  upon  a tolerably  high 
branch. 

This  strange  Pigeon  has  been  bred  several  times  in 
the  park  of  Beaujardin,  and  in  our  London  Zoological 
Gardens  it  was  bred  in  1891. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CRESTED  AND  OTHER  PIGEONS. 

Plumed  Ground-Dove. 

( L ophophaps  pi  umifera. ) 

Inhabits  North-Western  Australia.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is  pale 
cinnamon  ; forehead  and  a line  on  each  side  of 
the  crown,  grey  ; bare  lores  and  skin  round  the  eye 
margined  with  black  ; centre  of  crown  and  crest-plumes 
cinnamon,  the  latter  with  pale  buff  tips  ; back  of  neck 
and  mantle  with  ill-defined  brown  bars ; scapularies 
and  upper  wing-coverts  grey  at  the  base,  brown  in  the 
centre,  and  with  cinnamon  rays  at  the  tips  ; primaries 
cinnamon,  with  the  outer  web  and  tip  of  first  primary 
brown  ; secondaries  brown  with  rufous  margins  ; the 
base  of  the  inner  webs  cinnamon  ; three  of  the  inner 
secondaries  with  a bronzy  purple  spot  on  the  outer  webs  ; 
central  tail-feathers  earth-brown  ; lateral  feathers  with 
the  base  brownish  cinnamon  on  the  outer  and  somewhat 
greyer  on  the  inner  webs,  the  terminal  portion  black  ; ear- 
coverts  silvery  greyish  above,  whiter  below  ; chin,  a 
central  stripe  on  the  throat,  and  a gorget,  black  ; throat 
otherwise  white ; a crescentic  belt  of  grey,  margined 
behind  by  a band  of  black,  on  the  chest ; under  wing- 
coverts  cinnamon  ; under  tail-coverts  brownish  grey, 
with  whitish  outer  webs  ; feet  greenish  grey  ; bill  olive 
blackish  ; naked  skin  round  eve  red  ; iris  yellow  or 
orange. 

In  its  wild  state  this  bird  seems  to  show  some  affinity 
to  the  partridge  Bronze- wing,  with  which,  perhaps,  it  and 
the  following  species  should  be  associated  ; but,  for  the 
convenience  of  equalising  as  much  as  possible  the  length 
of  my  chapters,  I have  transferred  them  to  this — my  last 
hapter  on  the  Doves.  It  appears  to  spend  most  of  its 
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time  on  the  ground,  either  basking  in  the  tremendous 
rays  of  the  sun  upon  an  exposed  rock,  or  the  sandy 
beds  of  rivers  ; or,  in  the  afternoon,  running 
at  the  side  of  a creek  in  the  grass,  where  it  much 
resembles  a Quail.  It  is,  however,  very  timid,  and  the 
least  sound  makes  it  take  wing,  dropping  to  the  ground 
shortly  afterwards,  and,  if  again  disturbed,  running 
rapidly  through  the  grass.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that 
this  species,  like  the  Partridge  Bronze-wing,  forms  its 
nest  in  a depression  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  possible 
that  it  lays  more  than  two  eggs  ; for  the  allied  L.  Icitro- 
ffaster,  according  to  Mr.  North,  lays  four,  of  a pale 
cream  colour ; yet  this  may  not  he  the  case,  inasmuch 
as  the  still  more  nearly  related  L.  ferntginea  is  said 
only  to  lay  two. 

This  remarkable  bird  was  bred  in  the  London  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  in  1895,  and  apparently  only  two  eggs 
were  then  deposited.  It  would  not,  however,  be  very 
surprising  that  birds  having  the  aspect  and  habits  of 
gallinaceous  birds  should  lay  more  eggs  than  are 
usually  deposited  by  the  Columbw.  Some  of  the  pigeons 
undoubtedly  lay  only  one  at  a sitting. 

Australian  Crested  Pigeon. 

(Ocyphaps  lophotes.) 

This  handsome  bird  inhabits  the  interior  of  Northern 
and  Eastern  Australia,  from  Port  Darwin  and  Port 
Essington  to  Southern  Australia. 

The  adult  bird  has  the  entire  head,  breast,  and 
abdomen  grey,  but  the  crest  on  the  head  black  ; hack 


Australian  Crested  Pigeon. 


and  rump  olivaceous  grey;  upper  tail-coverts  greyish - 
brown  with  white  tips  ; sides  of  neck  and  breast  rosy  ; 
small  and  median  upper  wing-coverts  sandy-grey,  the 
outer  ones  pure  grey  ; each  feather  with  a subterminal 
black  band ; greater  wing-coverts  metallic  green  with 
white  borders ; primaries  greyish-black  ; secondaries 
broadly  white  edged,  the  inner  ones  with  their  outer 
webs  metallic  violet  shading  into  blue ; two  central  tail 
feathers  brown  ; the  others  blackish-brown,  faintly 
glossed  with  purple,  blue,  and  green  on  their  outer 


webs,  and  tipped  with  white ; under  wing-coverts 
pale  grey  ; flanks  brownish  ; under  tail-coverts 
deep  grey  ; tail  below  brownish-black,  tipped  with 
white  ; feet  crimson-pink  ; bill  olive-blackish  ; naked 
skin  round  eye  pink  ; iris  orange. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  is  perhaps  very 
slightly  smaller  ; the  young  bird  is  also  similar. 

This  is  a common  bird,  which  is  often  seen  in  im- 
mense flocks ; its  flight  is  extremely  swift,  and  as  it 
alights  on  a branch  it  has  to  fling  up  its  tail  to  recover 
its  balance,  at  the  same  time  throwing  back  its  head. 

The  nest  is  a slight  structure  of  twigs  placed  in  a low 
tree,  and  two  white  eggs  are  deposited. 

I purchased  a pair  of  this  handsome  pigeon  in 
December,  1896,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  hen  laid  an 
egg  on  the  earth  ; but  from  that  time  to  the  present,  in 
spite  of  every  opportunity  being  afforded,  no  attempt 
at  nesting  has  been  made;  yet  the  cock  bird  is  con- 
stantly bowing  to  her  with  tail  elevated  fanwise,  and 
the  wiDgs  thrown  up  over  the  hack,  the  secondaries 
opening  and  closing,  so  that,  combined  with  the  brilliant 
greater  coverts,  they  form  a nearly  perfect  rainbow  of 
metallic  colour,  set  off  by  the  tail.  As  it  bows,  the 
male  utters  its  monotonous  grunt-like  coo,  repeating 
it  to  each  movement  of  head,  wings,  and  tail. 

Probably  no  Pigeon  is  so  nervous  and  wild  in  captivity 
as  this,  and  yet  it  has  been  frequently  bred  both  in 
zoological  gardens  and  by  private  individuals.  During 
the  breeding  season  it  is  aggressive  towards  other 
Doves,  but  I do  not  at  all  agree  with  Dr.  Russ  that  it 
is  a dangerous  bird  to  keep  either  in  bird-room  or 
aviary,  for  I know  no  dove  which  quarrels  with  birds 
of  other  orders. 

Wells’  Dove. 

(Leptoptila  wellsi. ) 

This  dove,  which  has  very  much  the  character  and 
habits  of  Zenaida,  is  a native  of  the  Island  of  Tobago, 
and  is  supposed  to  inhabit  also  the  Island  of  Grenada, 
but  this  may  be  an  error.  The  latter  locality  for  the 
species  was  given  to  the  Zoological  Society  by  Mr.  S. 
Wells,  who,  in  August,  1886,  presented  a pair  to  the 
Gardens ; in  any  case  the  species  appears  to  be  not 
uncommon  in  Tobago. 

The  adult  bird  has  the  upper  surface  of  a brownish  - 
olive  tint ; the  forehead  pinky  white,  shading  into  grey 
on  the  crown  ; back  of  head  and  nape  dark  olivaceous 
brown,  washed  with  purple ; flights  brown,  the  inner 
webs  cinnamon  ; tail  olive  brown,  the  shafts  of  the 
feathers  blackish,  the  outer  feathers  darker  and  tipped 
with  white  ; chin  and  upper  throat  white  ; cheeks,  lower 
throat,  and  breast,  dull  vinous  ; chest,  abdomen,  and 
under  tail-coverts  white,  the  last  slightly  tinged  on  the 
outer  webs  with  brown  ; sides,  brown  ; axillaries  and 
under  wing  coverts,  cinnamon  ; feet,  crimson ; bill, 
black  ; naked  skin  round  eye,  blue  ; iris,  brown  (?)  *. 
The  female  is  very  similar,  the  forehead  less  white,  and 
the  colouring  generally,  perhaps,  a trifle  duller. 

Whether  or  not  in  its  wild  state  this  species  spends 
much  of  its  time  on  the  earth,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case 
with  Zenaida,  I do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain  that,  like 
the  Martinican  and  Bronze-necked  Doves,  in  captivity 
it  spends  nearly  the  whole  day  upon  a branch. 

I obtained  a pair  of  Wells’  Doves  in  May,  1898,  by 
exchange  with  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pool,  of  Birming- 
ham. The  hen,  unhappily,  had  been  pinioned,  and, 
therefore,  until  she  was  murdered  in  May,  1900,  by  my 
Crested  Pigeons,  she  was  compelled  to  spend  ali  her 


* I have  not  examined  this  very  closely,  as  I do  not  wish  to  frighten 
the  bird  into  a fit  by  catching  it.  West  Indian  Doves  are  very 
nervous  and  excitable. 
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time  on  the  ground.  The  cock  bird,  which  is  perfect,  I 
turned  into  one  of  my  bird-room  aviaries  with  pairs  of 
the  two  species  of  Zanaula  mentioned  above,  and  beyond 
a little  quarrelling  at  times,  they  agree  tolerably  well. 
I have  never  heard  a note  of  any  kind  issue  from  this 
rather  stupid  dove  ; but,  at  present,  it  still  lias  the 
merit  of  being  accounted  rare. 

Bleeding-heart  Pigeon. 

( Plilogcenas  Inzonica.) 

This  very  handsome  dove  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with 
at  dealers’,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  imported  species  of  Columbce  ; it  is  a native  of  the 
Philippines.  In  the  cock  bird  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
bluish  ash-grey  ; the  back  of  the  neck  purplish  maroon  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  upper  surface  is  of  a bronzy 
greyish-brown,  shot  with  emerald  green  ; the  upper 
wing-coverts  are  shaded  with  crimson,  and  broadly  tipped 
with  pale  bluish  ash-colour  ; the  shoulder  clouded  with 
the  same  colour  ; the  primaries  and  secondaries  slightly 
rufous  tinted  on  outer  web  ; the  throat  pure  white  ; the 
breast  with  a deep  blood-red  central  diffused  patch,  the 
remainder  of  the  breast  being  stained  with  pale  salmon, 
which  also  tints  the  front  of  the  belly  ; the  sides  asliy- 
brown,  changing  into  olivaceous  clay-brown  on  the 
belly  ; the  feathers  round  the  vent  white,  stained  with 
pale  sandy-brownish  round  the  sides,  the  under  tail- 
coverts  being  also  of  this  colour  ; tail  below  ash-grey  ; 
feet  dull  crimson  ; bill  black  ; iris  plum-coloured. 

The  hen  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  cock,  has  the  fore- 
head less  inclined  to  w hite,  and  the  crimson  heart  on  the 
breast  smaller.  I purchased  a pair  of  this  bird  on  the 
10th  August,  1897,  and  turned  them  out  into  my  longest 
covered  aviary  with  numerous  small  Finches,  Waxbills, 
and  several  tiny  Doves.  Dr.  Russ  says  that  this  species 
is  malicious  towards  its  own  kind  and  all  smaller 
feathered  things — a gross  libel  upon  this  beautiful  bird, 
for  the  only  thing  it  ever  attacked  in  my  aviary  was  a 
hen  Steel-barred  Dove  (Columbula picui),  which,  having 
had  its  wing  broken  when  originally  captured,  flew* 
heavily.  When  pairing,  it  would  indeed  chase  other 
small  doves  off  the  Iloor,  hut  it  never  attacked  them  on 
the  branches,  and  finches  it  utterly  ignored.  Since  the 
death  of  the  hen  in  September,  1899,  it  constantly 
squats  down  in  the  sun  upon  the  earth  with  a hen 
Chinese  Quail  sitting  almost  under  its  wing. 

This  bird  is,  most  strictly  speaking,  a ground  pigeon  ; 
it  spends  nearly  the  whole  day  in  racing  about,  with 
bobbing  bead,  over  the  earth. 

Ai  night  the  Bleeding-heart  Pigeon  roosts  as  high  up 
as  it  can  get,  and  before  settling  down  it  keeps  Hying 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  earth  and  a branch, 
until  it  is  weary. 

When  showing  off  to  the  hen  the  Bleeding-heart 
suddenly  stops  in  its  race  after  her,  throws  back  its 
head,  puffs  out  its  chest,  droops  tail  and  wings,  and  gives 
utterance  to  a number  of  staccato  hoos  rapidly  repeated. 

I hung  up  a basket  lid  high  in  the  aviary,  hoping  that 
my  birds  would  breed — they  used  often  to  "roost  there  at 
night ; hut,  although  pairing  occasionally  took  place,  no 
eggs  were  deposited. 

This  bird  is  extremely  nervous,  and  the  sight  of  a 
straw  hat,  bonnet,  feathered  toque,  or  parasol  makes  it 
fly  frantically  about  the  aviary.  This  alarms  the  smaller 
inhabitants,  which  dash  up  and  down  in  a terrified 
crowd,  not  understanding  the  strange  activity  of  their 
big  companion. 

WONGA-WONGA  PIGEON. 

(Leucoscircia  picata.) 

A native  of  Eastern  Australia,  from  Rockingham 
Bay,  through  the  interior,  to  Victoria. 

The  upper  surface,  including  the  wings  and  tail,  of  the 
adult  bird  is  leaden  grey,  quills  dark  brown,  outer 
tail  feathers  w’hite  tipped,  the  forehead  and  chin  white, 
the  lores  black,  an  indistinct  whitish  line  under  the  eyes’ 


and  on  the  ear-coverts ; cheeks  pale  grey,  gradually 
deepening  downwards  and  continuous  with  the  leaden 
grey  of  the  breast,  which  is  divided  by  a broad  semi- 
circular white  belt ; chest  white  in  the  centre,  feathers 
of  Hanks  and  abdomen  white  edged  and  with  triangular 
black  subterminal  spots  ; under  wing-coverts  dark  grey, 
with  whitish  edges  ; under  tail-coverts  brown,  washed 
with  buff  and  edged  with  whitish ; feet  crimson  pink, 
bill  purplish  towards  the  tip,  Hesh  pink  towards  the  base 
and  on  the  cere  ; iris  dark  brown,  the  eye-lashes  crim- 
son. Sexes  very  similar  ; the  young  has  browner  wings 
and  the  feathers  on  the  flanks  have  no  dark  centres. 

Tolerably  abundant  in  the  brushes  of  New  South  Wales, 
where  the  woods,  according  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  resound  with 
its  monotonous,  deep  and  melancholy  call.  It  frequents 
both  dry  and  damp  localities,  is  strictly  a ground  feeder, 
only  taking  to  the  trees  when  disturbed.  It  lays  two 
comparatively  small  white  eggs. 

This  large  and  handsome  pigeon,  of  which  I have  had 
opportunities  of  purchasing  specimens  if  1 had  known 
where  to  bestow  them,  has  bred  in  our  London  Zoological 
Gardens,  where  I had  the  pleasure  of  observing  these 
birds  on  several  occasions.  I have  also  seen  examples 
in  the  aviaries  of  my  friend  Mr.  James  Housden,  of 
Sydenham.  In  spite  of  its  fifteen  inches,  I may,  perhaps, 
be  tempted  one  of  these  days  to  purchase  it,  for  it 
certainly  is  a very  striking  bird. 

Nicobar  Pigeon. 

( Calwnas  nicobarica.) 

This  vulture-like  pigeon  ranges  from  the  Nicobar 
Islands  and  Mergui  Archipelago,  through  the  Malay 
islands,  eastwards  to  the  Solomon  group. 

The  adult  male  is  metallic  green,  with  golden  coppery 
reflections,  the  under  parts  duller  and  bluer;  the  feathers 
on  the  hind  neck  long,  narrow  and  tapering,  like  those 
of  Guinea  Fowls  * ; head,  neck,  and  front  of  breast  with 
close,  hair-like  feathers,  and  blue-black  ; quills  black, 
with  blue  outer  web,  below  brownish  ; longer  upper  tail- 
coverts,  tail  and  under  tail-coverts  pure  white ; feet 
crimson,  powdered  with  white,  anil  whitish  at  the  back, 
claws  ochreous  ; bill  black,  a knob  just  behind  the  nos- 
tril on  the  culmen  ; iris  hazel. 

The  female  is  slightly  smaller,  and  sits  less  erect  than 
the  male  ; the  neck  feathers  are  somewhat  shorter,  and 
the  knob  over  the  nostril  is  absent  (or  “smaller” 
Salvadori ) ; the  base  of  the  bill  rather  more  swollen. 
The  young  differs  in  having  a greenish  black  tail. 

This  bird  was  bred  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens 
in  1866,  taking  possession  of  an  artificial  nest  formed 
of  sticks  and  straws.  The  hen  laid  oDe  white  egg,  which 
it  incubated  for  twenty-eight  days,  finally  hatching  out 
a nearly  black  and  naked  youngster.  Up  to  1869  this 
species  had  bred  five  times  in  the  Gardens.  It  lias  also 
been  bred  freely  by  Mr.  Meade  Waldo.  I purchased  a 
pair  on  July  5th,  1897,  and  placed  them  in  my  outdoor 
aviary,  where  they  sit  out  under  the  open  wire  netting 
summer  and  winter,  only  flying  down  under  cover  to 
feed.  In  severe  weather  the  snow  piles  up  on  their 
backs  as  they  roost,  and  they  take  no  notice.  I have  never 
heard  them  utter  a note  beyond  a gruff  sort  of  grunt. 

Beautiful  as  the  Nicobar  Pigeon  is  in  colour  it  is 
hardly  graceful  either  in  form  or  action  ; it  is  also  an 
arrant  coward  and  bully  ; my  birds  were  so  nervous  when 
I first  received  them  that  when  I entered  the  aviary 
they  flew  about  recklessly  not  looking  to  see  where 
they  were  going  ; the  cock  bird  one  day  broke  a wing  in 
its  frantic  efforts  to  get  away  from  me,  and  had  perforce 
to  sit  quietly  on  a box  for  a fortnight  before  he  could 
use  the  wing  again.  I think  this  somewhat  sobered  him, 
but  he  is  still  very  nervous  and  excitable  ; the  only  at- 
tention he  has  ever  paid  to  his  hen  is  to  pe?k  her  if  she 
settles  down  on  his  branch. 

These  large  birds  require  large  seed,  and  I find  them 
especially  fond  of  maize. 

* There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Guinea  Fowls  are  the 
most  nearly  related  of  all  gallinaceous  birds  to  these  pigeons. 
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Explanation  of  terms  used  in  describing  the  birds  in  this  Book, 

Wing. 

The  wing  of  a bird  consists  of  the  coverts  or  rows  of  feathers  covering  the  base  of  the 
quills  (or  flights),  the  scapularies  or  shoulder-lappets,  the  bastard  wing — a group  of  small 
and  usually  stiff  feathers  attached  to  the  thumb  and  protecting  the  base  of  the  outer 
primaries  ; and  the  quills  or  flights,  consisting  of  two  groups  of  long  stiff  feathers. 

The  coverts  are  divided  into  three  groups.  The  basal  series  consist  of  rows  of  small  soft 
feathers  varying  in  number  in  different  families,  and  very  numerous  in  the  Doves,  and  are 
called  lesser  coverts  ; the  median  coverts  consist  of  one  row  of  larger  feathers  immediately 
following  the  lesser  coverts  ; and  the  greater  coverts  consist  of  the  outermost  row,  which  is 
divided  into  primary  and  secondary  coverts.  The  primary  coverts  strengthen  the  bases  of 
the  first  ten  quills,  which  are  called  primaries,  and  the  secondary  coverts  protect  the  bases  of 
the  remaining  quills,  which  are  called  secondaries.* 

Underneath  the  wing  is  a group  of  feathers  which  cover  the  ann-pit  and  are  known 
as  axillaries. 

Body. 

In  describing  the  body  of  a bird,  most  of  the  terms  will  be  easily  understood  ; the  top 
of  the  head  consisting  of  the  forehead  and  crown,  followed  by  the  nape,  neck,  mantle,  back, 
rump,  tail-coverts,  tail  ; the  side  consisting  of  the  eyebrow,  often  indicated  by  a pale  stripe 
of  colour  over  the  eye  ; the  ear-coverts — a patch  of  feathers  often  well  defined  in  coloui 
over  the  ear  ; the  lores,  feathers  between  the  base  of  the  beak  and  the  eye  ; the  cheeks. 
The  sides  of  the  body  are  covered  by  long  upcurved  feathers  known  as  flank-feathers.  The 
under  surface  of  the  body  consists  of  chin,  throat,  breast,  chest  (though  these  last  two  areas 
are  not  well  defined  and  are  frequently  merely  called  breast),  abdomen  or  belly,  vent,  under 
tail-coverts,  tail. 

Legs. 

The  legs  of  a bird  are  partly  concealed,  like  the  hind-legs  of  a quadruped,  within  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen  ; the  true  thigh  and  knee  being  invisible  externally  : thus  the  lower 
portion  of  the  fore-leg  {tibia)  is  popularly  known  as  the  thigh,  and  the  heel  or  jointed  elbow 
between  the  fore-leg  and  the  foot  (tarsus)  is  popularly  called  the  knee,  whilst  the  toes  are 

* In  some  birds  there  are  more  than  ten  primaries,  but  no  flying  bird  has  less,  although  the  first  primary  is 
often  extremely  minute. 
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popularly  called  the  foot.  Oddly  enough,  in  all  scientific  descriptions  we  come  across  the 


sometimes  concealed  under  short  feathers.  The  base  of  the  beak,  or  bill,  is  sometimes 
covered  by  a membrane  known  as  the  cere,  through  which  the  nostrils  are  pierced.  The 
union  (or  junction  of  the  cutting  edges  of  the  two  mandibles)  is  called  the  commissure  ; often 
guarded  at  the  base— especially  in  Insectivorous  birds — by  a series  of  stiff  bristles  known  as 
rictal  bristles.  The  inferior  ridge  of  the  lower  mandible  is  called  the  gonys. 

In  my  descriptions  I have  used  the  term  beak  for  “ hard-bills,”  bill  for  “ soft-bills’'  : thus 
1 should  speak  of  the  beak  of  a finch  or  parrot,  but  the  bill  of  a thrush  or  dove  : this  is  a 
mere  fancy,  but  to  me  the  terms  thus  used  sound  more  appropriate. 


popular  use  of  the  term  “ thigh”  ; but  the  remaining  exposed  portion  of  the  leg  is  invari- 
ably correctly  called  foot,  or  tarsus. 


Beak. 


The  beak  consists  of  the  upper  and  lower  mandible.  The  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  is 
called  the  admen.  Towards  the  base  of  this  mandible  the  nostrils  are  placed,  and  tin  se  are 
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illustrated.  Gives  the  author's  personal  experience.  Is.  3d.  post  free.  (Postal  Order.) 

Canary  Breeding  and  Management,  by  “JEROME.” 

Twenty-first  Thousand.  Illustrated.  Plain  hints  for  keeping  canaries  of  all  kinds  in 
cage  or  aviary.  Post  free,  Is.  2d.  (Postal  Order.) 

The  Crested  Canary:  Its  Breeding  and  Exhibition,  by  W.  E. 

GREEVES.  With  some  notes  on  the  Norwich  Plainiiead.  Illustrated,  post  free,  7d. 

Mules  and  Hybrids:  Their  Breeding,  Keeping,  and  Exhibition, 

by  W.  H.  VALE.  Revised  and  enlarged,  fourteen  illustrations.  Post  free,  Is.  Id. 
(Postal  Order.) 

A Pet  Bird,  by  H.  B.  RUTT,  a simple  and  practical  guide  to  the 

management  of  pet 'birds.  Post  free,  7d. 

The  Scotch  Fancy  and  Belgian  Canary,  by  J.  ROBSON. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  guide  to  the  breeding  and  exhibition  of  these  varieties. 
With  coloured  plate,  standards,  and  illustrations.  Post  free,  Is.  2d.  (Postal  Order.) 

The  Yorkshire  Canary,  by  J BROADLEY.  Gives  the  experience 

of  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders  and  exhibitors.  Post  free,  7d. 

Yorkshire  Canary : Hints  on,  by  JONAS  KNIGHT,  one  of  the 

oldest  fanciers  of  this  variety.  Post  free,  lOd. 

Norwich  Plainhead  Canary,  by  J.  H.  PAYNE.  Post  free,  7d. 
Coloured  Plates  (Cage  Birds).  GROUP  OF  CANARIES  (Scotch 

Fancy,  Yorkshire,  Cinnamon,  Lizard,  and  Crest),  6td.  post  free. 

SCOTCH  FANCY  and  BELGIAN  CANARIES;  MULES;  BRITISH  BIRDS  (small) 
Ditto  (large)  ; FOREIGN  BIRDS;  NORWICH  CANARIES;  LANCASHIRES  and 
LIZARDS ; FOREIGN  FINCHES  ; GREEN,  BORDER,  and  LONDON  FANCY 
CANARIES  ; each  3£d.  post  free. 

CINNAMON  CANARY ; BULLFINCH ; and  STANLEY  PARAKEET,  only  a few  copies 
left,  Is.  each,  post  free. 


List  of  Books  and  Coloured  Plates  of  Poultry  on  application;  also  prices  lor 
posters,  prize  cards,  blocks,  stationery,  and  Homing  Diploma. 

THE  FEATHERED  WORLD,"  9,  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


A D VERTI SEME  NTS. 


JOSEPH  ABRAHAMS, 

Naturalist  and  Importer, 

191  & 192,  St..  George  Street  East,  London,  E. 

Preserved  Yolk  of  Eggs. 

HAVING  been  asked  by  many  of  my  customers  to  prepare  my  Preserved  Yolk  of  Eggs  in 
Powder,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  mixing  with  colour  and  other  foods  for  Canaries,  eke., 
I am  now  supplying  both  Powder  and  Flake  at  the  same  price.  When  ordering,  please  state 
which  is  required.  Wholesale  prices  for  the  Trade  on  application. 

Recognised  to  be  the  best  food  for  breeding,  rearing,  and  keeping  in  good  health  and 
plumage  all  kinds  ol  Cage  Birds,  Fancy  Poultry,  Pheasants,  &c.  Will  keep  good  any  length 
of  time. 

“Abrahams’  inspissated  egg  keeps  free  from  bacteria  much  longer  than  ordinary  hard- 
boiled  egg.” — See  “ The  Bird  Blague,  or  Septic  Fever  in  Cage  Birds’’  by  R.  H.  Clarke,  M.A.. 
M.B.,  M.R.C.S.  ( Being  a lecture  delivered  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Ornithological 
Society,  on  October  \'2t!t,  1897.) 


No.  1 size 

1/6,  or  by  i 

oarcel  post,  1/9  per  tin. 

No.  2 size 

2/6 

„ 2/9  „ 

No.  3 size 

4/- 

>,  4/4 

Messrs.  Mackley  Brothers,  the  celebrated  Breeders,  ofNorw'ch, 

write  as  follows  : 

“ . . . The  most  beneficial  results  will  be  derived  from  giving  them  (canaries)  the  Pre- 
served Yolk  of  Eggs,  as  sold  by  Mr.  J.  Abrahams,  the  well-known  Naturalist,  of  St.  George 
Street  East,  London,  E.  Moreover,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  providing  egg  food  for 
all  birds  the  time  intervening  between  November  and  March  is  a very  trying  one,  for  reliable 
English  eggs  are  hard  to  procure.  During  these  months,  I say  to  the  Fanciers  of  Great 
Britain,  ‘ (live  Abrahams’  Preserved  Yolk  of  Eggs  a trial.’  I came  across  the  preparation 
quite  by  accident,  but  I look  joyously  back  to  the  day  I did  so.  I may  add  that  it  is  a most 
inexpensive  diet.” — See  Mr.  Jacob  Mackley’s  letter  in  The  Feathered  World,  21st  August,  1891 

Extract  from  a lecture  delivererl  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Denham  Bradburn 

to  the  members  of  the  Cage  Bird  Club,  London,  and  published  in  Tice  Feathered  World  of 
October  6th,  1893 : 

“ Now,  1 will  at  once  tell  you  that  we  can  do  a very  great  deal  at  this  successful  seeding 
off,  for  we  can  possess  ourselves  of  one  or  two  very  powerful  aids  to  bring  about  this.  . . . 

The  remedies  arc  soaked  seed  or  Abrahams’  dried  Yolk  of  Eggs,  or  both;  and  let  me  say  that 
this  is  no  advertisement  puff  of  Abrahams’  Egg,  for  I am  not  even  aware  that  Mr.  Abrahams 
knows  anything  about  my  lecturing  here  this  evening.  His  Egg  Food  is,  in  short,  a most 
valuable  preparation,  and  I am  never  without  it  amongst  my  bird-food  stores.  The  dried  seeds 
which  are  given  to  newly-caught  finches  in  many  cases  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  assimilated, 
especially  by  the  birds  of  the  year,  which  are,  unhappily,  caught  far  too  early.  . . . Another 

thing  is,  the  younger  birds  do  not  succeed  in  cracking  sufficient  seed  ; unless  you  take  the  pre- 
caution to  bruise  it  well  for  them,  they  soon  get  tired  of  the  effort,  and  fret  and  die.  The  egg 
food  does  away  with  this,  and  at  the  sam  e time  supplies  much  of  the  requisite  amount  of 
nourishment.  Soaking  the  seed  likewise  allows  the  bird  to  get  at  its  nourishing  properties 
easily,  and  at  the  same  time  removes  the  crudities.  The  egg  food  is  nourishing,  but  gently 
stimulating,  non-relaxing,  very  assimilable,  and,  which  is  still  more  important,  keeps 
indefinitely  sweet.  For  Goldfinches,  Linnets,  Bullfinches,  and  the  like,  if  you  wish  to  save 
yourselves  trouble  and  seed  off  collectively,  you  will  find,  for  the  younger  birds,  bruised  canary, 
hemp,  linseed,  and  teazle  mixed,  allowing  three  parts  of  hemp  to  one  of  each  of  the  other  seeds, 
a very  valuable  mixture  : and  amongst  this  you  will  scatter  Abrahams’  Egg  Food.” 


A D VEli  TISEM  ENTS. 


ABRAHAMS’  Mixture  for  Insectivorous  Birds. 

This  food  is  used  with  great  success  by  many  breeders  for  rearing  Canaries,  Pheasants. 
Partridges,  and  for  fattening  Quail.  For  this  purpose  use  it  dry.  If  damped  with  'water  or 
mixed  with  grated  raw  carrot  it  is  an  excellent  food  for  Tits,  Nightingales,  Blackcaps,  and 
other  insectivorous  birds ; it  may  also  be  given  with  great  advantage  to  seed-eating  birds,  in 
addition  to  their  usual  seeds,  especially  when  breeding,  moulting,  or  in  delicate  health. 

No.  1 size  . . ...  10d.,  or  by  parcel  post  1/1  per  tin. 

„ 2 „ QG  / „ .,  1/10  „ 


ABRAHAMS'  IMPROVED  GERMAN  PASTE 

Fcr  Blackbirds,  Thrushes,  and  the  like. 

In  tins  at  8d.,  or  by  parcel  post  1/-  per  tin.  In  bags,  free  by  post,  3 lbs.,  2 6;  5 lbs.,  4/- 
7 lbs.,  5 0;  10  lbs.,  8 -.  In  Bulk,  28  lbs.  and  more,  at  Od.  lb.,  carriage  forward. 


ABRAHAMS’  NOTED  SEED  MIXTURES 

For  Finches,  Waxbills,  Parrots,  and  Parrakeets. 

In  bags,  free  by  post,  3 lbs.,  2/- ; 5 lbs.,  3/-;  7 lbs.,  4/- ; 10  lbs.,  5/0.  In  sacks,  by  rail,  carriage 
forward,  sacks  included,  1 stone,  5/10;  \ cwt.,  11/1 ; £ cwt.,  21/-;  1 cwt.,  37/4. 


German  Rape  Seed,  Ants’  Eggs,  Cuttle  Fish,  &c. 


Millet  Sprays,  2/-  the  large  Bundle. 


ABRAHAMS’  PATENT  SEED  CABINET. 

(IN  WOOD  OR  ZINC.) 


AN  IMPROVED  SEED  RECEPTACLE  FOR 


Birdcages,  Aviaries,  and  the  like. 


For  Finches  and  Waxbills 
„ Cardinals,  Budgerigars,  Ac. 
„ Parrots  and  Parrakeets 
„ Pigeons 


1 /-  per  bole. 

1/6  „ „ 

2/6  „ „ 

3/-  „ 


These  Seed  Cabinets  can  be  made  undivided  for  one  kind  of  seed  or  for  a mixture  of  seeds, 
or  divided  by  partitions  into  two  or  more  compartments,  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  different 
kinds  of  seeds  separate. 


LARGE  STOCK  OF  FOREIGN  BIRDS. 


Cages,  Nests,  and  other  Appliances  for  the  Aviary. 


PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


BOOKS  » POULTRY  FANCIERS 


Poultry  for  the  People.  liy  ALEX.  COMYNS,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

A Complete  Guide  to  Practical  Poultry  Keeping.  Sew  Edition  ; revised  and  brought 
up  to  date  by  J.  P.  W.  Marx  ; fully  Illustrated.  Post  free,  Is.  3d.  (Postal  Order.) 

Suburban  Poultry  Keeping.  By  T.  H.  HARRISON.  A com- 
pact and  useful  Handbook  to  Keepers  of  Poultry  in  Confined  Hums.  Illustrated.  Post 
free,  paper,  Is.  2d.  ; cloth,  2s.  3d.  (Postal  Order.) 

Diseases  of  Poultry.  By  Professor  WOODROFFE  HILL.  Second 

■ Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  a Dictionary  of  Diseases  and  their  Symptoms. 
Invaluable  to  every  Poultry  Fancier!  Post  free,  Is.  2d.  (Postal  Order.) 

“The  Feathered  World."  Half-yearly  Volumes ; Handsomely 
Bound  in  Cloth  ; always  valuable  for  reference.  Post  free,  7s.  (Postal  Order.)  Clot'll 
Cases  for  Binding,  Post  Free,  2s.  6d.  Index  to  Volumes,  Id.  each. 

Practical  Handbooks  on  Poultry.  By  E.  COBB,  F.Z.S. 

The  Feeding  and  Hearing  of  Chickens. 

The  Housing  and  Pdanagement  of  Stock. 


Incubation,  Artificial  and  Natural. 
Poultry  Farming  Up  to  Date. 
Preparing  Poultry  for  Exhibition. 
Breeding  for  Exhibition. 

Fattening  Fowls,  with  several  Illustrations. 


- Each  Post  Free,  7d. 


Post  Free,  Is.  Id. 


Monographs  on  Breeds,  l>y  leading  Specialists.  Illustrated 
throughout. 

The  Blue  Andalusian,  by  “ SILVER  DUN."  Second  Edition,  contains  in  addition  to 
valuable  information  upon  the  Andalusian,  an  excellent  description  of  the  art  of 
scientific  breeding.  Post  Free,  2s.  2d.  (Postal  Order.) 

Hamburghs  Up  to  Date,  by  CIIAS.  IIOLT.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
, spe -daily  prepared  ideal  Illustrations,  standards,  &c.  Post  Free,  Is.  2d.  (Postal  Order.) 

Leghorns  of  All  Varieties,  by  HARRY  HESFORD.  The  most  complete  and  up-to- 
date  work  on  the  breed  published.  Post  Free,  Is.  Sd.  (Postal  Order.) 

The  Minorca  Fowl,  by  FRED  BIGGS.  Fourth  Edition,  with  the  Standards  and 
Ideals  of  the  London  and  American  Minorca  Clubs.  Post  Free,  Is.  2d.  (Postal  Order. 

The  Wyandotte,  by  If.  P.  RAINES.  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  enlarged  and  in  great 
part  rewritten  by  J.  P.  W.  Marx,  with  two  Coloured  Plates  and  New  Illustrations. 
Post  Free,  Is.  8d.  (Postal  Order.) 

Brahmas  and  Cochins,  by  L.  C.  R NORRIS-ELYE.  The  only  work  on  these  varieties. 
Contains  standards,  and  is  fully  illustrated.  Post  Free,  2s.  2d 


Coloured  Plates—  Copies  of  the  following  plates  for  framing  can  be 
obtained,  packed  in  tube,  post  free,  at  the  prices  stated  : — 

PEKIN  BANTAMS  ; IDEAL  MINORCAS  (after  the  London  Minorca  Club),  each  Bid. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES;  SILVER  WYANDOTTES ; BUFF  WYANDOTTES;  VARIETY 
BANTAMS;  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS;  BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS:  PILE 
LEGHORNS;  MODERN  GAME;  GAME  BANTAMS;  OLD  ENGLISH  GAME; 
HAMBURGHS,  each  3id. 

BLACK  HAMBURGH  HEN ; ANDALUSIAN  COCK  ; BRAHMA  PULLET  ; MINORCA 
COCK  ; and  ORPINGTON  COCK,  a few  copies  only,  eaeh  Is. 


List  of  Books  and  Coloured  Plates  of  Pigeons  and  Cage  Birds  on  application 
also  prices  for  posters,  prize  cards,  blocks,  stationery,  and  Homing  Diploma. 


“THE  FEATHERED  WORLD,”  9,  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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